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OLITICS in this age embrace fuch a 
variety of knowledge, and are {o inti- 
I mately connefted with numerous intereft- 
ing fubjefts, that more than a flight or fuper- 
licial attention is neceflary, in order to be- 
come tolerably acquainted with the ground- 
work of the fcience, if we may be allowed fo 
to call it. It includes the univer/al interefts 
of all flates and kingdoms, their wealth, force, 
revenues, conftitution, commerce, manufac- 
tures, agriculture, &c. fo far as they com- 
bine to form Power. Hence, therefore, the 
fublimer parts of Geography are taken in : 
Hiflory defcribes the progrefs of this power ; 
and, to the knowledge of the times, which 
V is oftener talked of than met with, we muft 
I have recoutrfe for the prefent flate of all thefe 
circumftances, with thofe tranfitory changes, 
that fometimes appear trivial, but afterwards 
turn out to be of great moment. 



That 



vi INTRODUCTION. 

That the gentleman who would attain A 
found knowledge of politics, may find this 
work of real ufe to him, we have been care- 
ful to render it a comprehenfive table of thefe 
various fubjefts. We have feledted with all 
the judgment we are mafters of, the heft in- 
formation in politics, commerce, manufac- 
tures, national agriculture, war, forces, re- 
venues, credit, debts, taxes, navigation, &c. 
that is to be found in various books and 
tradls the beft calculated for yielding the 
delired knowledge ; and we have farther 
given original information on various points^ 
in which former writers h^ve been mofl de- 
feftive. 

We have endeavoured to execute this plan 
in fuch a nianner, that every perfon who in . 
reading, or converfation, meets with a fub- 
jeft in politics, or affertions on topics that 
he is not faniiliar with, may, by turning to 
this Diftionary, find the beft information 
oa fuch fubjecls, or fuch points, that the 
beft books can give him. The ufe, therefore, 
of fuch a work, to thofe who have not always 
time to turn over many books, muft be ob- 
vious 5 and the inore particularly, as we have 

been 
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been attentive to infert no pafTages but what 
are of fterling merit. 

Scarcely any affair has of late years drawn 
the attention of Europe but is here to be 
found, elucidated by the bcft writers of the 
age>c we would not, however, be underftood 
to mean the perfonal. faflions and politics 
that diftraft this ifland,* and Which fucceed 
each other with fuch rapidity, that in ten 
years the whole is in oblivion : thefe are not 
our objedts, but national difputes ; the growth 
of one power, the declenlion of another; 
the progrefs and variations of the trade of 
Europe : thefe branch out into fuch a variety 
of intereft$, that not a common paragraph of 
a newf paper can be undcrflood without a ge- 
neral idea of them. 

If the eflays we have ourfelves compofed 
for this work (hould be found defedive, they 
will be flieltered under the general merit of 
the reft,, which are carefully, and we hope ju- 
dicioufly fcledted from every confidcrable v/ri- 
ter, whofe works could throw a li^ht on the 
fui3je(ft: and the Angularity of the defign, 
no other fuch work being extant, will pro- 
bably render it interefting. We have Didi-r 
QOarie$ of trade, of war, of marine affairs, 

of 
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of manufadures, of agriculture, of geogra- 
phy, &c. but none of politics, which com- 
prife the fpirit of all th? reft. 
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THE 

iPOLltiGlAi^'s DICTIONARY: 

^ Or, C111C1.X of 

POLITICAL OECONOMY. 



A CAPULCO^a famous Tea- port- town in 
^/\ Spanifli America, fituated on the South-Sea, 
from whence the fhips, called Acapulco (hips, fet 
fail for Manilla, carrying on the commerce between 
Spanifh Amlsrica and the Philippine iflahds. They 
fend out two Ihips every year, and receive two 
baick. The burden, or cargo, which thcfe Ihips 
carry, is very great j the ordinary loading, befides 
their guns and ftdres, being from dne thoufand 
to one thoufand one hundred ton each •, and they 
had one many yea,rs which carried one thoufand 
fix hundred tons. 

Thefe (hips are always full loaden outwards with 
European goods, befides the filver ; and brjng 
back likewife a full loading of all forts of Eaft In^ 
dia and China goods. All thefe goods both out and 
home, except what are fent fouthward to Panama 
and Lima, are carried by land carriage from and to 
Mexic#i which is about two hundred and forty 

VojL. !• B miles J 



2 ACAPULCa 

miles ; and thefe goods by computation, befide^ 
what may go to Lima and that way, cannot be lefsf 
than four thoufiind ton m weight, that is two thoi;i^ 

» fand ton one way, and two thoufand the other- 
This increafes the trade of the country in the em^ 
, ployment of people, horfes, mules, and car- 
riages. 

The Acapulco (hips carry all forts of European 
goods from America ; and threfe furnifli the Spa- 
niards therewith at MJinilk chiefly, and the Indians 
at the Philippine iQands in general, .whom the 
Spaniards have taught to go cloathed after the 
Spanifti manner, with all kinds of European manu- 
fafture^: fomeof thefe are alfo fold to the Moulay-' 
ans, and the Indians of all the coafts ^nd iflands 
contiguous -, but much more confidcrablc in value 
are the utenfils, weapons, fire-arms, workmen's 
tools, and all the heavy goods made of iron and 
brafs, which are brought from Acapufco> and 
vended amohgft all thefe Indians to great advan- 
tage ; alfo unwrought iron, or iron in bars, is 
brought from Old Spain to Acapulco, and carried 
from thende to' Manilla: and here the Chinefe and 

" Japonefe, who iare the beft cutlers in India, and 
Ynake all manner of uterififs, purchafe large tjuan- 
tities of iron and brafe of the Spaniards; fioth^ 
Chinefe and Japonefe are prttty curious workers in 

. moft kind of hard ware in gold and filVer ; thej^- 
are good founders, turnisrs, goldfmich^, and lock- 

' fmiths, but not good gunfmiths, nor good fword^ 
tlade makers. 

As for the manufadures of woollen, lineit, 
or filk, they are of fma^l ufe except to the Spiini- 
ards, the Chinefe and Japonefe fupplying them- 
felves with cotton manufaQures of all kinds, fucb 
as mudins, callicoes, &c. The produ6fof the 
Ptiilippiries is in itfelf rich, and infinitely Valuabte 
among the Spaniards, particdarly their 'cftimable- 

per- 
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^rfUmcs, which being, originals, and the produce 
of mere nature, arc extremely clean when they come 
to New Spain, as ambergreafe, civet, bezoar, &c. 
ialfo very large pearls of a good colour. Gold is 
found in almoft the pure metal, and of the moft 
f)erfe(5t quality in the rivers : they fend about the 
value of fifty thpufand doubloons a year to New 
Spain in thil metdl only. ' How that agrees with 
p the account fome give us, that this country .cofts the 

I king of Spain two hundred and fifty-one thoufand 

I |)ieces of eight a year to fupportit more than the 

produce, is not eafily reconcilable ; we arc rather of 
opinion, that they fupply the treafury of Spain with 
I thefe fifty thoufand doubloons in gold eveiy year, 

as the prcd^ pf this government : for if it were 
other wife,, how (hould the governors, who live iri 
i fuch ftate and pomp that fome foreign princes do 

' Jnot equal, lay up fueh immenfe fums in eight 

years of their government (forfo long they con- 
tinue at the Philippines) and appear fo rich in Eu- 
I I'Ope as it is (aid they c\o ? For we are told, that 

I they generally return back to Europe, or to Aca- 

pulco, with a trcafure of two millions of pieces of 
ieighr, or more. They have alfo great plenty of 
honey and wax, caflla, aloc3, gum-arabic, fago, 
camphire, &c. * 

The articles are very confidcrable that enable 
the Spaniards to make fo rich a return to America 
by the Acapulco (hips. They have the richefi: 
I fpices of the Eaft, drugs,. diamonds," gold, muf- 

L lins, callicoes,- chine, taffaties, jich atlalfes, and fe- 

k veral other forts of the richeft wrought filks, china 

[| ware;, tea, fine laquered ware, cabinet work, tables, 

fcrecns, umbrellas, and other niceties of the coun* 
try. Thus the Philippines, by' the cburfe of 
their neighbouring trade, are furniflied with ftores 
*of merchandize for making their returns to Aca- 
pulco, and that in a manner fully to the fatisfadkion 

B 2 of 



4 ACAPtJLCO. 

of tlie Spaniards, who ufually make a profit of fotrr 
for one in all the g6b'ds they fend from Acaptjlco 
to Manilla. 

By the fize of the Aea:pulco (hips they are the 
ftiore fecure againft pirates and rovers, who can- 
not eaffty hurt them •, for they dare not, as the 
fcaitiert tctm it!, lay by their fide, for they have all 
three decks, ahdcarrylargegunsof twenty-four to 
thirty pound ball, which the fmatler (hips cannot bear 
thefliotof. On the other hand, the fmallcr (hips 
can hardly, except by fire on!y, any way hurt the 
great (hips, and to barn them, does not anfwer the 
pirates ehd. When Rogers and Cooke attacked 
the Acapulco (hips, they faw them both, and took 
the fmallefl: (hip of about four or five hundred 
tons. When they came to attack the great one^ 
they could make nothing of it, every (hot they re* 
reived made them tremble, and ftand of to (lop the 
leak ; whereas the (hot they made at the carrac 
iluck in her fides, but could not go thro' i and when 
they thought to board her, fhc boomed them off 
^\th great pi'eces of tfmber, thruft out by the mul- 
titudeof her hands, Yor (he had, paflTcngers included, 
above eight hundred men on board her ; and when 
they found (he began to open her lower tier of 
ports, and to put out guns, which were thirty-fit 
pounders at leaft, they durft come near her no more, 
though they were three (hips to one. 

Thus in cafe of a war, or of rdvefs and pirates, 
the Spaniards feem' tb judge right in fending great 
fhips as the moft fecure •, and their main end rs 
hereby anlwered^ for two (hips at this fate carry 
as many goods as twelve, ot more, of two hundred 
t6ns each would do-, and it appears that the goods 
they bt"ing are a very great quantity, and of great 
value i for, at their arrival, they occafion a fair at 
Acapulco as gfeat, in proportion, as that at Portd 
Bcllo, when the galledns fr New Spain arrive 

there 5 
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liirrc ; and the merchants repair to A<:apulco from 
Mexico, Lima, Cufco, and all the capital trading 
places of Peru, even from Chili itfcll^ to buy the 
rich goods they bring, which fair fometimes conti^ 
nues thirty days ; and it is net one or two, no, nor 
ten of twenty^ftiips only, that.attci^d to carry off the 
goods, befides the great quantities that are carried 
upon mules and other beafts of burden K 

It was one of thefc (hips that^romoiodore Anfoa 
took, which was worth three hundred and fifty xhou- 
fand pounds. 

As it isfufSciently obvious, that the gre^tefl: 0iare 
of the treafure returned from Acapulco to Manilla 
does not remain in that place, but is again difperfed 
into different parts of India ; andas all European 
nations have generally eftecmcd it good policy to 
keep their American fettlemencs in an immediate 
dependence on the mother country, without per- 
mitting them to carry on direftly any gainful traf- 
fic with other powers -jthefe con fiderat ions have o^:- 
cafioried many ^remonftrances to be prefenced to the 
court of Spain againft this Indian ti'ade allowed to 
the kingdom of Mexico. It has been urged that 
xhe filk manufaftures of Valencia, and other parts 
of Sparn, arc hereby greatly prejudiced, and the 
linens carried from Cadiz much injured in their 
-fale; fince the Chinefe filks, coming almoft di- 
redlly to Acapulco, can be afforded confiderably 
xrheaper there than any European manufadures of 
equal goodnefs, and the cotton from the Qoro- 
mandel coaft, make the European linens nearly 
ufelefs : fo that the Manilla trade renders botfei 
Mexico and Peru lefs dependant upon Spain for a 
ibpply of their neceffities than they ought to be 4 
"and exhaufts thofc countries of a confiderablc 

"^ Polllcthwaytc*« Di^iionary of Commerce, Vol. I. Art^ 
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quantity of filver, the greateft part of Which, were 
this trade prohibited, would center in Spain, either 
in payment for Spamfli-commoditics, or in gains tQ 
the Spanilh merchants : whereas, now, the only ad-, 
vantage which arifes from it is the enriching the 
Jefuits, and a few particular perfons befidtfs, at 
the other end of the world. Thefe arguments did 
fo far influence Don Jofeph Patinho, who was for-r 
merly prime minifter, and an enemy to the Jefuits, 
that about the year one thoufand fcvcn hundred 
and twenty- five, he had refolved to abolifh this 
trade, and to have permitted no. Indian commodities^ 
to be introduced into any of the Spanifti port* in 
the Weft Indies, except fuch a,s were brought 
thither by the regifter fhips from Europe ; but the 
powerful intrigues of the Jefuits prevented this 
regulation from taking place. 

This trade from Manilla to Acapuko, and back 
9gain, is ufually carried on in one, or at moft two, 
annual Ihips, which fct fail from Manilla about 
July, and arrive at Acapulco in December, Janu* 
ary, or February following, and having there dif- 
pofed of their effeds, return for Manilla fome time in 
March, where they generally arrive in June, fo that 
the whole voyage takes up very iiear an entire 
year *. 

ACTION. Stock in the Eaft India Company 
of France, and in the funds of that nation under 
government fecurity, is called atjtions. We in En- 
gland fay, that India ftock is at 150, &c, but the 
language in France is, that adions in the Indi^ 
company are worth 82, &c. 

ADMINISTRATION, the term which of late 
years has in hngland been fubftitutcd forminiftry. 
jnftead of faying, " the miniftry will do fo and fo ;*• 
the cant phrafe is to (ay, " adminiftration will da 

f Aafon's Vojage, i2raQ. Qlh Edit* p. 212* 
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do andib." Nor is it lord Chatham's miniftry, 
lord Rockingham's miniftry, Sec. but '' lord 
Rockingham's adminiftration." Such variaaons 
are the mode of the day j but the'pohtician'muft 
Jearn tbecant' of the times, whatever it may b^, 
left his negleft be conftrued ignorance. by the wit- 
iings of the anti*chamber. 

ADMIRAL^ {lordbigbj ^r the commiffioners ex- 
Muting the (iffice) ont oi tht greateft officers under 
the crown of England. Since prince GeOrgc of 
Denmark, who poffefled it, it has, like mod of the 
dCther great offices, been in commiffion ; which 
condud in our government has,not been on accourtf 
-of the office conferjing too much power on an in*' 
dividual, fince the firft lord in the commiffion has^ 
all t;he power, in fad, of the lord high admiral ; 
but merely for the fake of creating feven lucrativj^ 
f>laces, inftead of one : a firft lord at three thoufand 
pounds a year, and Ax others at one thoufand 
pounds each, every <xne of whom at prefent are 
members of parliament. The motive of fplitting 
the office is, therefore, very apparent. 

ADMIJRAL, the commander of a ilect not a 
^commodore. It -is one of the moft honourable 
military qfficetis that is in Europe, and peculiarly 
fo in England. His power and confequeace is, ia 
<nany cafes, much greater than that of the comman? 
der of an army. Jreter thcGrcat ufed tofay, that an 
Engliih admiral was much greater than a czar. In 
^11 the wars that have happened between GrestC 
Britain anjd France, in one of which the French 
ileet was triumphant for a Ihort time, no Engliih 
admiral has ever ftruck to a 'French one : indeed 
' there would, in the opinion of the public, be fo 

||^ &^^^^ ^ degree of infamy and dilhonour in fuch ao 

\\ adtion, that however reafonable or not, the public 

j[ jidea runs upon the impofTibility of the event -, an4 

\ jLhjS ibews iuch a fi^>eriority in aU marine affairs^ 
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that it is very wonderful we have not tnzde a morQ 
profitable ^fe of it, by avoiding continental land 
wars, in which we are ever furc of having the worft 
of It, 

Ah admiral, when out of the Briti(^ channel, ap- 
points all officers as vacancies happen, who are ge- 
nerally confirmed by the admiralty, unlefs there 
Happen fome particular reafons to the contrary. 

AIX-LA-CHAPFLLE. a townin Leige, 
mentioned here on account of the treaty of peace 
concluded there in 1748, which terminated the 
war, commonly called that of 1741; a treaty 
which was one of the worft that, was ever framed 
for this country. It is true, there is fome extenu- 
isition, though very little, for the Newcaftic miniftry 
who made ir, on account of the rapid progrefs of 
fnarfhal Saxe intover- running Flanders, the Dutch 
barrier being takeij and deftrbyed, and the French 
army ready to penetrateinto the heart of the United 
Provinces, a turn of aflpairs which that people well 
deferved, for tying dowa their commanders to fuch 
inftruftions as occafioned the lofs of the battle oF 
Fbntenoy. Our miniftry were fearful, and with 
fome reafon, that the Dutch would patch up, at all 
events, a feparate oeace, which muft have been at- 
tended with bad efiefts : but, on the other haridi it is 
to be remembered, that we had 30,000 excellent 
Ruflian troops upon full march to join the allied 
army in Flanders, were actually arrived on the fron- 
tiers of Germany, and would infallibly, had the 
' junfkion been effefted, have given a fupcriority 
againft the arms of France, Another circuniiftance 
yet more important, was the ftarvingcpnditionof 
dll the provinces of France, which carried away im- 
menfefums from the kingdom, to the impoverifh- 
ing even the royal revenues, and the deftruftion of 
a great number of people. All the French writers 
mttribute the fufpeiifion of arms agreed to in Flan* 
ders to this caufe, and confidcr this treaty of peace, 

as" 
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as a lacrificeof the advantages of France,in order to 
fave herfelf from being entirely ftarved. Thefc cer- 
tainly are circumftances which ought to have had 
more weight wich theEnglifh minifters than they had^ 
not that moderate people expefted a good peace after 
an unfuccefsful war; bqt they expedked fonnething 
more than a truce, full of the feeds of future wars. 
American affairs and limits were left in the moft 
fcandalous confufion, with no other profpeft of fet- 
tling them than the determination of commiflioner$# 
The French immediately took advantage of this, 
and the year after the peace was figned, viz* in i -'49, 
began their encroachments upon our colonies by 
cre6ling forts far within our limits, and advancing 
from one ftep to another, till they threatened to 
drive our colonifts into the fea, and produced in 
fix years only the'laft war equally againft the inte- 
irefts of both nations. A very middling poliiiciaa 
might have predided the event of fuch a conduft, 
and it ought certainly to have prevented fo precipi- 
tate-a negotiation : but if the urgency of the war 
required us, at ieaft, to treat, it furely did not re- 
c]uire the leaving fo many difputable points to the 
decifion of commiiTanes. In all the treaties of 
peace which this nation has concluded with her 
neighbours, fhe has ever &und the benefit of clear 
and explicit terms, fuch as can be palpably^ under- 
ftood, definitive, and excluHve of aii explanations 
^nd after-reckonings: a leffon which ought eter- 
nally ta be in the minds of every negotiator. 

AFRICA, a quarter of the world too well known 
by name to need a geographical defcription ot the 
feveral empires and kingdoms, of which part of 
it coniifts. But the politician and ftates-man ough^ 
to view it in a different light, as a country, an 
immcnfe part of which defpryes the name of a ttrra 
incognita as much as the great fouthern continent it- 
fclh It is extremely amazing to reflcd on a quar- 
t<?r of the yorld, by far more exterifivc than Europe 
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entire, and adjoining to it, fhould at this dajr be 
knowix only on the coafts : thejealoufy of trade fb 
great in Europe amoog aH the trading powers, each 
tolicitous for the preferyation of their markets, and 
anxious foF extending ibem, however fmal} the pro- 
^t : all fearful above every other evil of a decline 

. in manufaftures, and complaining inceflandy of the 
ieaft appearance of decay ; and yet all of them look- 
ing with fo much uhcioncern on the immenlis African 
territories totally unknown, as if no new market! 
for European mahufaftures and produfts could 
poflibly be difcovered in them. Deducting every 
part of Africa, which i^ at all known to European 
traders, there remains a country much greater than 
Europe. From the (light accounts which wc have 
had of thefe countries, it is evident thdt they are fulj 
of people^ yet we have no connedtjon with them. 
Can it be doubted that thefe people would be glad 
]to traffic their products, the nchnefs of which can^ 
not be doubted from the climate, for the manufacr 
turcs of this part of the world ? We carry on a moft 

^advantageous trade to the coaft of Guinea, excluHve 
of that for flaves, fufficicnt to convince us th?it thofo 
people are very defirous of acquiring, by trade and 
exchange, our conf^moditics •, and we have little 
reafon to doubt but this alfo would be the ga& 
with other numerous nations, had we but the 
induftry to open a communication with them^ 
Something of this fort might be done, by making 
proper expeditions up the country from the fettle* 
ments we poflcis there : we have yet had no good 
' ;iccounts of the navigation of the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia ; if they were penetrated by people pro- 
perly chofen for fuch expeditions, well provided^ 
fwmed, and viflualled, and not truftcd only to mer-. 
chants and military men, but the parties accompa- 
nied by fomc men ot fcience» as geographers, natu- 
(T^lifts, particularly botan^Ils, gnd o:hers fkilled ir| 
5 inine^ 
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mineralogy, the countries would then be really diC- 
covered, and wefliould become acquainted with the 
probabilities ofconvertingthemtoufe. 1 amfcnfible 
that there are always iTwrn who are rtady enough to 
ridicule any fuch plans as this ; and we alio know 
that Spain was full of thofe who laughed Colunfibus 
to Icorn, and indeed every great fuccelsful, as well 
as unfuccefsful projedor, as difficulties abound in 
all fuch enterprises i but a great, trading, wealthy, 
and brave nation, Ihould always wifli for governors 
of another ftamp. Confidcring the climates in which 
the unknown parts of Africa are fuuated, we have 
no reafon to doubt their being among the richcft 
countries in the world, and producing gold, ivory, 
frankincenfe, myrrh, aloes, cafiia, and precioui 
ftones, all which commodities we l^now are readily- 
bartered by. every people poffeflingthem in all that 
part of the world, in exchange for our produftf 
and manufadtures. 

The fituation of Africa,^ fays Mr. Poftlethwayte, 
for commerce, is certainly beyond either of the other 
quarters of the world, it Hands, as it were, in the 
center between the other three, and has thereby a 
much nearer communication with Europe, Ajia, 
^nd A merica,than any other quarter has with the reit, 
ift. It is oppofite Europe, in the Mediterranean, 
for almofta ihoufand miles in a. line eaft and weft, 
from beyond Tripoly, to Cape Spartel at the 
Streights mouth ; the diftance feldom one hundred 
miles, no where one hundred leagues, and not ofcei^ 
twenty leagues, 

2d. It is oppofite Afia for all the length of the 
Red Sea north and ^uth, the diftance Ibmetime^ 
being not above five leagues, feldom fifty-, and it 
fronts all the fouthern coaft of Afia, viz. the coaft 
of Ciiicia and that of India, though at a greater 
jliftance, yet much nearer than any other country. 
It is wondd-fuUy accommodated for commerce by 
(h^ interpqfition of iOands froq[) Ma^agafcar to Ma- 

labar, 
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bar, and more particularly by means of the alter-, 
natc trade winds, which render the navigation fafe» 
cafy, and conftant. 

3d. It alfo lies oppofite to America, at about the 
diftance of five hundred to feven hundred leagues, 
including the iflands, for a coaft of above two thou- 
fand miles r whereas America no where joins Eu- 
rope, except where it may be a terra incognita, ^un- 
der a diftance of a thoufand leagues, and not Afia . 
under that of two thoufand five hundred. 

Thecountry is populous beyond credibility, the 
foil fruitful, the feafons for the greateft part mild, 
the air falubrious, and if once a torn for induftry 
and the arts was introduced among them, a greater 
quantity of the European produce and manufac- 
tures might be exported thither than to any other 
country in the whole world ; and as the natives in 
general Hand in great need of European commodi-* 
tics, fo they have the moft valuable returns to 
make for them. This the Europeans experience 
from the Iharc of traffic they carry on with them at 
prefent. 

It is melancholyr to obferve, that a country, 
which has near ten thoufand miles of fea coaft, and 
noble, large, and deep rivers, (hould yet have no 
navigation 5 ftreams penetrating into the very cen- 
ter of the country, but of no benefit to it; innu- 
merable people, without knowledge of each other, 
icorrefpondence, or commerce. 

AGIO, is a term ufed to exprefs the diHercnce 
between the money of banks of depofit, and current 
money or calh. Such banks receive money only 
by a given ftandard of purity ; if a man engages to 
pay another one hundred ducats bank money, and 
Satisfies his debt by a proportioned fum.irt current 
calh ; for inftance, one hundred and five ducats^ 
then the agio is five per cent. 
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AGRICULTURE. Political writers call agri- 
cukure^manufadurcs, and commerce, the three pi^ 
lars of a ftate, and very juftly, fincc every nation 
can flourifh by thefe alone, and the degree of prof* 
perity enjoyed by a peopk, muft be proportioned to 
their fuccefs in thele three great purfuits. The 
pradices of agricukure, in the various modes of 
cultivating the earth^are not the ftatefman's objedls 
of enquiry, but the degree of national encourage- 
ment due to the art in general ; the comparifon of 
it with manufadures and commerce ; the means of 
keeping a due balance between them, and, in cafes 
where argtculture is the moft efiential objed, to 
afcertairi clearly that degree of attention which 
Ihould be given it, and the mod proper means of 
effefting the wiftied-forend, without any detriment 
to the other btanches of a nation's induftpy. There 
arc very few difquifitions in the circle of politics 
ib important as this, or which demands more at(en% 
tion, nor any concerning which authors are more 
divided. 

Several writers have exerted themfelves much, in 
order to prove that agriculture alone ought to be 
the grand objef): of a nation's attempts in the road 
to greatnefs, and condemned the attention which 
is in fome countries given, to manufadures and 
commerce. Others, on the contrary, have ridiculed 
thefe ideas, and endeavoured to ftiew, that manu- 
fa&ures and trade are the means of gaining great 
wealth, and that agriculture.ought to He coniidered 
merely as an art employed to feed men who are en- 
gaged in fuperior occupations. In all fuch dis- 
putes, each party is generally beyond the mark ; 
but the true politician will not be contented with 
a vague idea that truth lies between them ; he will, 
on the contrary, be folicitous of difcovering in 
what refpeft each are right, and in what they are 
wrong. 

He 
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He cannot engage in any public bufiners witli- 
out having this queftion come before him in fom* 
ihape or.ochcr : he cannot even partake in conver- 
fation without feeMng the neoeflity of making him- 
^If a mafteir of thislubjed: this can only be done 
by ftudying the arguments of the bcft authors On 
both fid<?s the qu6ftionv' to aifift him in which we 
fhall give an analyfisot their reafonings in fuch ex* 
trafts from their works as are moft e)cplanatory of 
their opinions^ and the grounds on which they 
formed them. 

An advocate for agriculture ekpre0es himfelf 
in this manner: I apprehend it will be allowed by 
every one, that it is not only the number of a peo- 
ple that is the glory of a ftate, but their employ* 
ment. 

The knowing precifely what employiiients are 
tnoft beneficial to the publick good is a matter of 
infinite confequence, but not attended to with that 
care it deferves. In a rouqji of different pnofeffions 
all muft either abfolutely, -or relatively depend on 
each ottver -, and fomeamongflithem will be of that 
general importance, as in a great meafure'to be the 
foundation of all the reft. It will require no long 
chain of realbnirg, to prolre that fuch primary 
profeffions ought ch'iefly to be encouraged, as their 
well being will naturally give rife to, and fupport 
the fecondary ones : fuch a connection and de- 
pendence U confequcntly natural. 

Agriculture is bcypnd ail doubt the foundatiort 
of every other art^ bufinefs, or profeffion •, and it 
has therefore been the ideal policy of every .wife and 
pf udent people, to encourage it to the utooft. I 
call it ideal policy, fince pcrfeftly as its importance 
has been known, it has not always met with thatcar£ 
and attention that its worth requires ; and the great 
poRtical management in ftates where manufadures 
and agriculture are encouraged, is to give due atten- 
tion 
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^m to both, bm in every drcumftartce. to fee that 
the Wroi^ fe^fe ^^ei^ hoc |)re|}ond6rate. 

Is ^ere ^^^ptafol&on or bofinefs which ougfcc 
ro be advsitKed ^bxhe height it is capable of, before 
others Tireeiicoutltged wMch '^aiv off the w^orkiog 
fcands ffom thi; fotmcr ? TAe 'anfwer is dear, pe* 
tife, and determinate : agricultcire;^ that greattntof 
bII mannfaduresi^, ought to ileurifh to the fall cuU 
tivation of the land, before what we conamonly xaH 
-manufaiShlres take pkce as articles of triuie and 
commerce ; and after cultivation is at ks heighty 
choie maniifftAures ought 6rft to be. encotitagedt 
which work upon materiAle of our own growth «» 
and, laft of all, thofe which employ forcigtt mate*' 
ttals. 

As ^iculfiire, therrfore. Is the firft and nioft im- 
portant of all bufinefs, and 4:he .foundation whiclt 
Supports thanufadores, kt lis enquire »whe<iier Our 
i^gricukuVe is, at prefent, at t hat' point itrfpeffediott 
to which it is capable of ittainiftg •; a tnanfient viiut 
X)f the Beft Cultivated coitntrieswiH, atoncev> cotih 
vince OS of the contrary. Of the thtrty^^fourcNii' 
lion of acres feifl to be in England, many cntlliaib 
are wafte or tmirt^fored. ' ** . . : ' ; 

Is it not, "therefore, an enquiry ^worthy ofthe titv 
moft attention, whether the n^oftnatftcrialol^ftrf 
our care is not the culciva^n ^fuhofc wafte acres ? 
'and whether all the hands em[iloyed in lOaaittfeo- 
tures, &c. to the amount of uhofe neceffary >for 
•fuch culture, are not employtfd to the detriment of 
the ftate? Provided they ^ere 'Otberwife empJoyed 
than they aneat prefent, it l¥Ould be in t^ pur^ 
pofes of firch cultivation. The moft impartial 
confideration of thefe points kads mc readily to 
anfwer, that till fuch manufafturcs are prejudicial. 

^ Montefiiuitu* 

But 
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. But let it not from hence be fuppofed that fucli 
fabrics are hwrtfuU except when thty come iq com- 
petition firith agriculture. In numerous, cafes thei 
annihilation of one would be mifchievous to tW 
other; nor does it follow, that agriculture wants 
liands oh.account of the number employed by ma^ 
nufafturcs : the cxiftence of hands in hu£bandry 
is of no ufe, unkfs encouragement fets them to 
work *. 

Another writer takes a different view ^f the fub^ 
je£t> but with the fame end in view. Holland i$ 
commonly quoted, fays he, as the grand inftance of 
a ftate being independant without growing bread 
enough to keep its inhabitants from ftarving. But 
if this fituation can be called real independence, oup 
ideas of the meaningof that word are very imperfcft 
indeed v for it depends upon the^neighbours of the 
Dutch to determine whethei* they (hall ftarve 6r ndt^ 
a circum{lance which furely is ftrongly^expreflivc 
ef dependence. It may befaid^ that the improbabt* 
hvf of fuch a combination among ail the neighs 
l>ours of a ftattis fo great, that no condufions q^n be 
drawn from the. fuppofition-, but the conduiion at 
prefent wanted is tfie poifibiiity of the thing : and 
It ihbuld be remembered, that it is the liniverfality 
of the Dutch trade, and their being fo truly a comr 
inercial people, that no branches conie amifs to 
them, provided they yield even the moft trifling 
profits, which throws fuch a conftant plenty of corn 
into their markets, for the larger a general trade is^ 
the more certain, will be the fupply of any fingli 
commodity. If the Dutch trade in general was td 
fall, their plenty of corn would vaniih likcwifc \ for 
the interefk which other nations wpuld have in 
feeding them with it^ would not effect a regular 

* Farmer's Letters^ Vol !• p. 5* tbird edition. 

fupply. 
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Aipply. This truth is very obvious, from the cafe of 
iTiofe countries which at prefentdo not raife enough 
for their owh ufe : how frequently do they pay eycn 
an exorbitant price, and yet cannot in feme years 
keep from ftarving, wirnefs the Neapolitans; in 
ibmc years, even the French ibemfelves. Whercaa 
if thofe nations were to make corn an article of 
conftant tt-ade, among many others, as the Dutch 
do, they i^ould always, in the common courfe of 
affairs, be Supplied •, but eVcn this fupply Would de- 
pend upon their trade at large, and upon the good 
will of their neighbours : for in the fii-ft place, the 
demand at home for corh not being tonftant but 
various^ would not alone fupport fuch a commerce 
as would be neceffarv for tommanding a fullicien- 
cy ; and in the next, an unforeften combination of 
political circumftances, or an unthought of general 
Icarcity, might cut off a fupply from others^ From 
all which circumftances it may eafily be deduced, 
that a nation that does not raife corn enough to feed 
itfelf, inuft, in the nature of things, be dependant 
for bread and life upon others. 

Even the fertile kingdom of France, naturally 
fo able to maintain a much greater number of in- 
habitants than (he poffeffes, has been entirely depen- 
dant on her neighbours for bread, and even on 
her gfeateft enemy. It is very well remembered 
bow the War of 1744 terminated, when the infinite 
diftrefs ot famine which fell on all F ratice, not only 
obliged them to pay the Englifh for vaft quantities . 
of corn, in fpecie, but even ncceffitatcd them to 
conclude a peace, in the midft of a career of con- 
queft, and not the dread of a Ruffian army, as fome 
have fondly imagined. This depcndancy of a people 
fo amply provided with land, refultcd from a want 
of culture, which muft have the fame cffefts as a 
want of foil, and in many rcfpcfts even woife i for 

Vol. L C the 
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the people that have no land, know they mud bis 
fupplied by others, and trade accordingly ; .but thofc 
who poflefs a fine fertile traflr, conclude of couirfe, 
that corn will be raifed at home : but when fatal 
experience convinces them^ that in order to have 
had it raifed, it was neceffary to have fown, they 
are obliged to turn their eyes to their neighbours^ 
and then muft be fupplied in that imperfeft nnan-^ 
ner, which is ever the confequence of a great dc-' 
mand put off to the moment of confumption. 
Witncfs France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and all- 
countries extremely fertile. 

National independency can, therefore, refult a- 
lone "from agriculture, not from pofreffing a rich 
foil, but from the due cultivation of it. If a natioa 
relies on being fupplied by her neighbours in the 
hours of want, (he will be totally dependant oa 
them, without having her ncceflities totally removr 
ed ; for when once a famine begins to ftiew itfelfy 
all the fudden importations that art and ipeed can 
devife, will not be able entirely to flop it. Either 
the extent of the want is not known till too late, or 
the inland carriage or freight is too difficult ; for 
We generally fee great numbers flarved, while a- 
bundance of fhips arrive in their ports witfc 
corn. This was the cafe in France in 1 748, and at 
Naples a few years ago. If, on the otKer hand, 
a nation depends on a regular trade for her corn^ 
ihe mull, like the Dutch, be liable to combinations 
among her neighbours^ which are poffible, and 
may prove her ruin, and at the fame time will find 
her very exiftence to depend upon her commerce 
at large ; and as nothing is more fluctuating than 
trade, fuch a dependance, every one will allow, i$^ 
far different from that on agriculture. 

But it may be faid, hov/ are any people to de- 
pend abfolutely on agriculture ? and who are tliejj 
that do depend upon it aloine ? When a nation is faid 
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^6 depend on agriculture, it is not to be underftood 
that Ihe, literally fpcalcing, depends on nothing elle: 
fome manufaftures are equally neceffary, fincc the 
bufinefs of cultivation cannot be carried on without 
a great variety of carriages and implements, nor 
can the profit of cattle be extended to^ its natural ■ 
height, without manufafturcs of wool and leather: 
it would be a very great abfurdity in any people to 
follow agriculture^ fo univerfally, as to buy their 
feoes and cloaths of foreigners. All that is'mcant 
by theaflertion, is the dependingchiefly ott agricul- 
ture, not chiefly on commerce, like the Dutch ; on 
rtiines, like the Spaniards j or on manufajSlurcs, as 
the French did till lately, and yet do in too great a 
degree. Thefe inftanceS will, I apprehend, fuffi- 
ciently explain the meaning of the term. 

In anfwer, therefore, to the above query it may 
be replied, that the Switzers- depend on agricul- 
ture. They poflefs fome commerce in the fuper- 
fluous quantity of their foil's produftions, and many 
neceffary manufactures ; but both are fubfervicnt to 
their agriculture. Poland depends entirely upon 
her agriculture ; Swfeden and Denmark in 4 good 
itieafure ; and if France fucceeds in the attempt of 
I exporting corn^ manufaftureS will no lohger be her 

principal alni, as they were, while rcftriftions were 
laid on hufbandry, in order to feed manufafturers 
the cheaper. Great Britain, likewife, depends chief- 
ly on agriculture, but the affertion requires more li- 
I Imitations to be precife than any of the former ones ; 

i for: belides the dependance for the ncceffaries of the 

age, fhe has involved herfclf by means of her pub- 
lie debts in another; if it was aflerted that her 
entire dependance was upon agriculture, her foil 
I muft then not only yield a public revenue fuffi- 

: cient for all the purpofes of government, but like- 

I wife for the intercft of her debts j and if it was 

I * found that fuch impofitions would be iiifupportable 

I C 2 to 
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to a free people, then (be may clearly be faid to cSr* 
pend on an aggregate of commerce, manufadtures^ 
and agriculture. 

It is no eafy matter to difcover precifely in what 
degree Great Britain and France have of late year9> 
^depended on their agriculture : the extraordinary 
fupplies which the nrft has found rcquifue for 
conducting her affairs have all been raifed by means 
of credit and paper, if the tautology is allowed : and 
the foundation of this credit is laid in the aggre- 
gate of commerce and comfumption at large, to* 
analizc which is impoflible ; but' there is great rea- 
fon to believe that commerce in thefe matters of 
' credit is confidered much more than agriculture. 
The great fabrick of commerce, taxes, and credit^ 
which is built in Holland,, with fcarce any foil for 
' foundation, has operated ftrongly on the imagi- 
nations of thofe who have had the diredtion of 
Britifti affairs. 

France has been in very different fituations •,' aU 
her foreign commerce by fea, which is by far the 
moft confiderablcy^has been ruined more than once,* 
her manufaflures of courfe have fuffered feverely, 
her credit twice ftruck dead ; and, notwichftanding 
tfacfe heavy ftrokcs, (he has managed to raife im- 
menfe revenues, to conduct cxpenfive wars, and 
fupply the moft prodigal court in Europe with food 
for its luxury. What fund provided thefe befidea 
her agriculture ? None but her inland trade to Ger- 
many and Switzerland, and the exportation of what 
nianufadlares (he could (pare, and which foreign 
(hips could carry out : all, befides thefe, her agri. 
culture fupplied, whicli it is palpable was in^nirely^ 
more than three times her commerce and rrfanufac- 
tures could yield, if that kingdonii therefore, 
could, in the times of horrid confuftpn, refulting 
from fuch a general ruin of trade, national bank- 
ruptcy, and an unfuccefsfuL war v- if flift could, in 

fuch 
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^ &di a period, lupport a confuming war, all the or- 
•dinary cxpcnces of government, and pay the inte- 
reft of a prodigious debt by means of her agricul- 
ture, how much better might flie be able to flourifli 
by it in times of peace and regularity with fuch 
trade and- mahufaftures as depended onit ? It is 
extremely plain from this inilance, that mighty . 
kingdoms, even in this age of commerce, may ex- 
ift and flourifh by agricukure alone, as well asfuc^ 
fmall dates of Switzerland. If any doubt remain- 
ed, furely quoting China would remove it in a 
moment. 1 he moft populous and richeft empire 
upon earth, enjoys not trade enough to export their 
own manufadures irt their own bottoms, nor ma* 
iiufaAure a fingle commodity that is not the pro- 
duce of their own foil *. 

There are many means, fays a French author, for 
conducing a peopie to greatnefs ; but if thefc 
means be founxied on foreign caufes, or pure acci- 
dent, the power of fueh peaplc will be in a vety 
precarious ftate, becaufe the principle of its eleva- 
tion takes not its fourcc in the ftate. There are in 
our political world many forts of powers, which 
may be diftinguifhed by the following, appellations, 
the military power, the mamifafturing power, the 
commercial power, the power by permiffion, the 
power by general intereft, and the power by treaty. 
According to the prefent ftate of Europe we may 
apply the firft to Pruffia, the fccond to Holland, the 
third to England, the fourth to the king of Sardi- 
nia, the fifth to Germany, and the fixth to the Otto* 
man empire. 

It is by arms that Pruffia has elevated herfelf to 
greatnefs, manufaftures have formed Holland, 
commerce has placed England in the rank of the 
iirft powers, permiffion has left the king of Sardi- 

• Political Eflays, p. 76. 
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nia to aggrandize himfelf, the tntcrcfts of Europe 
demand that Germany (hould not change its maf- 
ter, and all its princes have, by tacit agreement, left 
the Turk in pofleffion of his ftates. 

But all thefe governments, in fpite of the noife 
they make at prefent in the world, «re always in a 
difpofition tending to a revcrfc,. becaufe their power 
is but a refinement : they might be deftroyed, inde- 
pendantly of all the efforts which could be made to 
prevent it *. A combination in the forces of Eu- 
rope, different from that which exifts at prefent, 
might, at one ftroke, annihilate Pruffia. 

The different nations on whom HoJland has form- 
ed her power, have nothing to do but to retort the 
duties which her induftry has laid uppp therp, fof 
that republic no longer to be of any account, 

England, confidered purely as a commercial ftate, 
might, in one moment or other, fee her grandeur 
vanifh. It would be fufficient for this, that each 
government, for itfelf, adopted her fyftem of comt 
merce. 

New connexions among other powers, might 
carry back the fortune of the dyke of Savoy to th^ 
ftate of that of his anceftors. 

The power of the confederated ftates of Germany^ 
if it was not the intereft of many, powers that i^f 
Ihould exift, would lopn be at an end. 

Wc cannot agree upon the divifion of the fpoils 
of the Turk, or, paft queftion, th^t empire would 
be no more. 

The politician afferts, that thefe different con- 
reftions are indiffoluble, becaufe it is upon thCnji 
that the equilibrium depends, 

• Thefe aie very paradoxical afTertioDf, and the event of the 
\artwarh9s tjeaily lliewn Lhcir tntire fallTiood ; when a na- 
tion has once grown great, it is nofuch very ea(y. matter to de- 
ft.oy a- d anniniUte it: befides, his conciufions are found* 
ed on the mod improbable uf all ruppofiiium. ' 
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. The combinations concerning the balance of 
Europe, form the fineft fpeftacle of political reafon- 
4ng which ever the fpirit of calculation gave birth to; 
t)ut nptwithftanding what has been fo well written 
upon that fubjcft, it is pontradifted by every days 
experience. . 

Holland has loft two-thirds of her power by the 
very means which fervcd to form it;. 

England continually diminifhes its force, in pro- 
portion as other ftates enter into that commerce 
which ihe has raifed. 

Ttic eftablifliment of Don Philip in Italy, has 
given a mortal ftroke to the power of the king of 
Sardinia. 

Each emperor adds new chains to the confede- 
rate ftates of Germany. 

For the reft, many ftates might lofe their power^ 
andcvi^n perilh, without the equilibrium of Europe 
being ,altered ; becaufe what diminilhes the force 
of one is always added to the others : thus the baU 
lance may alway$ exift. 

Europe, taken in a body, can never be in a pre- 
carious ftatc; becaufe there is aftually no power in 
the world that can be compared with it. 

It is not the fame with particular ftates, who 
meafuring Continually their ftrength the one with 
the other, arc really more or lefs powerful. 

It is this power of which I would (peak. 

The real power of a ftate is, that which has its 
bafis on agriculture : i. Becaufe it is fuperior to all 
foreign accidents. 2. Becaufe it is a creative power 
which fortifies the nerves of a ftate in continually 
augmenting its riches. 3. Becaufe it is entirely 
real. 4. Becaufe its productions are independant 
of the prejudice, tafte, caprices, and extravagance 
of nations. ' 

Agriculture does not only form a real power, 
byt fhe alfo eftaWiflies a relative one. If wp value 
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the want of fubfiftance in Europe, taken in a body 
at 175.oco.oojU ftcrling of produftions of the 
lands, or whatever pthcr fums may be.fuppoTed, it 
is certain that the nation which furnifhes molt tq 
the general population, will enjoy the relative pow- 
er of the grcateft extent; becaufc that its produfti- 
ons, -compared with thofe of every other people ir^ 
particular, are more confiderabld 

This nation being the leaft dependent, and on 
whom other nations depend the moft, ihe will 
have the greateft influence in the general affairs of 
the univerfal republick. The we^Hnefs of every 
people will allow none to meafure with her in 
power. 

It is fine to give different names to things 5 we 
rnuft always come therefore to firft principles, viz, 
that all which conftitiutes the power of ftaies, come^ 
generally from the produftions of the land.; in 
which fenfe it is therefore always abfolutely true to. 
fay, that the nation which has the mpft of thefc 
produflions from its own foil, has therein the great- 
eft number of materials foy conftruding rhe edifice 
of her grandeur. 

Without agriculture all -. power is .precarious j 
without her, bravery is but a name, courage a chi- 
mera,; the Ibldier himfelf owes to her his, valour, fo^ 
it is flie that feeds and cloaths him. The general 
owes to her the progrefs of all his operations, for 
it is fhe that furnifnes fubfiftance to his armies. 

Agriculture is the aftive mover of combats, the 
(oql of vi(3;ories, fhe is the.refort of commerce, the 
foundation of manufadures, and the Br^ caufe of 
the augmentation of foreign riches. She only cai^ 
give empire, by land and fea, to the nation which 
pftablifties, for a firft principle, the welfare of her. 
general adminiftration. 

Have we ever confidered agriculture in France 
in all thele points of view ? Our goycrnmeat, other- 
" .' ' . wife 
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yfiik {o enlightened, has ic ever known its real in^^ 

tcrcfts in this refped ? 

Wc keep at a great expcncc ambafladors in all 
the courts of Europe, for watching continually 
the degree of the power of fovereigns, Wc 
combine without ceafing the force of all the mo- 
narchies of Europe ; we ftudy their interefts, for 
being the better acquainted with their refources. 

The kingdom is full of politicians, our court of 
^ble minifters, the council of our kings of able 
^atefmen, and our merchants gain upon thofe of 
the other powers of Europe, as well by the extent 
of their inteliiWiiLUjiA Ujt Llie-«reat knowledge of 
?heir inter^S&tMTfftj®^^ ^ . 

Wc havf^rfedctl' flir art or^ ir beyond other 

ned, our troops 
ure warlikJ,^bor(}ination ^ifd ord ?r are with them 

imtural vi[;tll?Sj^ QuraWcTiak^^i'^ 

«;, Bur fart 
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our ammu\4 |ion w fliffdMi;, 
good fta;e, uii, ililpual uf oui'^"fiches in fpecie is 
much greater than that of our trnemies, and we . 
have more refources, than they. 

The docility of the people among us in fubmit* 
ting to the wants of the ft«:e (which favours the le- 
vies of new taxes) gives us in war a great advan* . 
tage ; the nation of itfelf brave» courageous^ and 
in love with glory. The Frenchmm i« a patriot ; 
notwjthflanding all this, the monarchy is in a pre- 
carious ftate. 

It is that we r always forget among us that im« 
portant maxim of which 1 have fpoken^ viz. that 
that government which has the beft laws for the 
encouragement of agriculture, and which knows 
how tQ keep it in vigour, will become the moil 
powerful. 

It is in critical times that we muft judge of the 
force of iiates ^ that is to fay, when the force is 
mcafured with that of others^ A war of five or fix 

years 
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years always difcovers to us the weakiiefs ef 
ours. 

The dream of the ruin of Holland began under 
Lewis XIV. and was going to be verified in our 
laft war under Lewis XV. 

Our generals had little to do to arrive at the gates 
of Amfterdam. That induftrious nation, able ir> 
commerce, but always on the brink of ruin in war, 
had no refource but to embark themfelves for the 
New Worlds, which are at thei-r difpofal, when the 
want of corn, or, to fpeak more properly, famine; 
ivhich threatened many of our provinces, ftopped 
our victorious arms in the very height of our con- 
quefts. 

Happy for us that England, forgetting her anci- 
ent refentments, would grant us an'affiftance which 
fee had a right to refufe, and thereby we efcaped 
the dcftruftion which was otherwife inevitable to ? 
part of the kingdom. ' 

Of what confequence is it to have armies th^ 
mpft numerous in the univerfe ? Why be able tq 
iDufter five hundred thoufand men in arrhs, if it is 
only to exhibit to Europe the fpeftacleof our weak- 
nefs^ -by the very eaufc* which ought to raife our 
power. V .... 

. Wfi talk much of 0Uf< cdnquefts : within an age, 
France, fay 'they, ^hifeadded many great provinces 
to her ancient domain, but is fhe become more 
powerful ? . »^ ' 

• Thciwcakpefsof a pe'dple^ augments in propor- 
tion. as file depends oh- others for the neceflHties 
of life.r This explains the problem; - Foreigners 
furnilh lis at prefent with rhore neceffary things 
thin.we.:gain by ourconquefts. - Thik aagmenta- 
tion of grandeur ferves only therefore toidxniinillii 
Quhr^al power. • t. ' * ' . " » - > ^ 

Our politicians eannot conceal thtir aftonifHrneht' 
in feeing. fclngJand with tw6tlM«Js-fewer in-habicants^^ 
and by three times Icfs land, hold in check the 

coiofllis 
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fcoloflus of our grcatnefs. But they might fee that 
that government exifts by Itfclf •, that it has a Aoxxr 
rifhing agriculture, much furpaflidg ours ^ the bad 
Hate of which will allow us no comparifon. 

No fyftem can fupply the want of the ficft fubr 
fiftencc. No bread, no politicks. We ipuft find 
the phyfical neccffaries of the fubjcd entirely with- 
in the liate. A monarchy, or any other government 
in the world, mud always be in a precarious ftatc 
when its agriculture will not furnilh the mc^s of 
fubfifting its inhabitants 

A people can have neither force nor power when 
another continent gives them the means of cxifting. 

There is no want of foldiers ; there is no want of 
arms for deftroying fuch a peof)le : it is only to rc- 
fufe them fubfiftcnce and you lee 'them without 
refource. 

The kingdom of England in the difputes it has 
-with us, may eafily forego the matters we furnifli 
them with, bccaufe they are relative only to her de- 
licacy and luxury : inftead of which, we cannot 
do. without what fhe furnilhes us, becaufe they arc 
relative to our firf^ fubfiftence. The laft war, which 
I have already cited as an example, is a proof: 
(jod knows where we fhould have pufhed our con- 
quefts, if the want of corn, which we were accuf- 
tomed to receive, from that monarchy, had not for- 
med a void in ttie general fubfiftence of the (late^ 
which obliged us to receive the law from thofe to 
>vhom our conquefts gave us a right to diftate. 

WJioever reads the hiftories of our treaties of 
peace for fixty years will find, that the fear of famine 
dictated almoft all of them. 

All our minifters talk of nianufaflures, it is zx. 
prefent the language of the mode. It is very fine to 
boaft the fyftem of the arcs, but when they arc 
not founded upon a flourifhing agriculture, they 
alwaj's become the firfl gaufe of the win of ilateft. 

It 
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It is clear, I repeat it here, that the riches which 
are produced by agriculture ought to be more con- 
fidered than thofe which are furniflied by the arts *. 

Now to reverfe the medal, I fhall quote a mo- 
dern politician, who has treated the importance of 
agriculture in a different light. Hence it, plainly 
appears that in every light this matter can be re- 
preferited, we ftill find it impoflible to employ, 
ufcfully, above a certain part of the people in agri- 
culture. The next queftion is how to determine 
the juft proportion for this purpofe: we muft have 
recourfe to fads, not to theory. In proportion to 
the culture of the foil^ and to the number of crops 
k is made to prodijce, a greater ot lefs number 
■will be required ; and in proportion to the furplus 
of food above what is n<^ceffary to maintain the la- 
bourers, will a number of free hands be provided 
for. If therefore a fpecies of agriculture can be 
found eftabliflied, which produces little or no fur- 
plus there, little or rro induftry can be excrcifed, 
fewjijvants can be fupplicd. This will produce a 
wonderful fimplicity of manners, will ruin thefy- 
ftem of modern policy, and produce what I mufl: 
fcall an abufe. Let me look for fome examples, 
in order to fet this queftion in a clearer light. 

In the wine provinces of France, we find the 
lands, which lie round the villages, divided into 
very fmall lots, and there cultivation is carried to 
a very extraordinary height. Thefe belong in pro- 
perty to the peafants, who cultivate the vines. N6 
frugality can be greater than in the confumption of 
this produce ; and the fmalleft weed that comes up 
among the grain, is turned to account for the food 
of animals. The produce of fuch lands, I may 
fay, is entirely confamed by the proprietor and 

* Lis hiterets dela Trance malentendus, '75^> ^^^' ^' ?• 2— 30« 
This work has never been craniLted into Eogliih. 
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his family, who arc all employed in the cultivation^ 
and there is no fuperfluous quantity here produced 
for the maintenance of others. Does not this rcfem- 
blc the diftribution of lands made by the Romans 
in favour of five thoufand Sabine families, where 
each received wopletbrd of ground. Now let us 
examine the political ftate of agriculture, and of 
Other labour performed by the French vine-drcflcr. 

By the fuppofition we may imply, that the bit 
of land is fufEcient for maintaining the man 
and bis family, and nothing more ; he has no grain 
to fell, no food can be by him fupplted to any other 
perfon whatever. But the ftate of other lands ca-*' 
pablc #f yielding a furplus, fuch as the vineyard, 
produces a demand for his labour. This labour 
confidercd with refpedl to the vine-dreffer, is a fund 
for providing all his waats in manufaftures, fait, &c* . 
and what is over muft: be confidered as his profits, 
out of which he pays the royal impofitions. The 
fame labour, confidered with regard to the propri- 
etor of the vineyard, enters into that neceffary de- 
dudion -out of the fruits, which, when dedi^cd, 
fcavcs the remainder, which we call furplus, 
or what anfwers to the land rent. This belongs 
to the proprietor, and becomes a fund for fupply- 
ibg all his wants^ 

Here we have an idea of fociety ; the vine-drefler 
depends upon the proprietor for the price of his 
labour; the proprietor upon the vine-dreffer fof^ 
bis furplus. But did w^ fuppofe all the kingdom 
parcelled out, and laboured as the fpot which lies 
arot^nd the village, what would become of the 
f ine-drcffer with regard to all his other wants ; there 
would be no vines to drefs> no furplus nourifhment 
any where found, confcquently no emjiloymenr^ 
not even life, for thofe who had no land. From this 
example we difcoyer the difference between agri- 
culture exercifed as a trade, and as adired means 

of 
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of fubfifting. We have the two fpecies in the vind^ 
drefler ; he labours the vineyard as a trade, and 
his fpot of ground for fubfiftence. We may fur- 
ther conclude, that as to the laft part he is only 
ufcful to himfelf, but as to the fir ft he is ufeful to 
the fociety, and becomes a member of it ; confe • 
quently, were it not for his trade, the ftatc would 
lofe nothing, though the vine-dreffer and his land 
were both Iwallowed up by an earthquake. The 
food and the conlumers would both difappear to^ 
gether, without the leaft political harm to any body; 
confequently fuch a fpecies of agriculture is no be- 
nefit to a ftate, and confequently neither is that fpe- 
cies of multiplication, implied by fuchadiftrifcution 
of property, any benefit. Thus an overextenfion 
of agriculture and divifion of lands becomes an^bufe, 
and fo confequently does an over multiplication. 

That number of hufbandmen, therefore, is the 
beft, which can provide food for all the ftate j and 
that number of inhabitants is the beft, which is com- 
patible with the full employment of every one of 
them *. 

Another writer goes much further: land, fays 
he, is. in itfelf of little or no value to the owner j 
the folitary lord of a million- of acres would be but 
a naked, defencelefs, and miferable creature, de- 
ftittite of every convenience and bleflingof life. A 
landed ttian*s commodity, therefore, derives all 
its value from the commodities of others, fuch as 
the labour of the hufbandman, the fkill and toil of 
the artizan, the induflry and property of the dea^ 
ler, (who purchafes, like all other people, the pro- 
du6ls of lands for^confumption) and the wealth 
and knowtedge of the merchant who exports them. 

Experience ha$ long fhewri that a people, by 

* An Enquiry into the Principles of Palitical Oeconomy, 
Vol. 1. p. 87. 
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Aeir Ikill and induftry, may become rich, power- 
ful, and happy, without the poflcflion of lands 
for agricultute, becaufe money will procure a fur« 
fupply of fuch produfts from other countries ; bu< 
land without people is of no value at all. Why, 
therefore, all power ftiould be aflumed by, and alt 
preference in confideration be given to the poffef- 
fors of land in gny country, is an enquiry worth 
makings but more efpecially in a trading nation 
like ours. Yet fuch has really become the cafe 
by making a landed qualification neceflary for ob- 
taining a feat among the reprefentatives of the peo- 
ple ; and in moft inftances from having landed e- 
ledors, or fuch as are under the influence of men 
of landed property. 

Agriculture, with its coi^cquent traffic, or by 
the mere trade in provifions of any, or all kinds, 
never did materially, nor ever will enrich any 
country. There is no inftance of its fo doing to 
be produced in antient or modern times : Poland, 
Sicily,Sardinia,Naples, Greece, Barbary,and North 
America, are at prefcnt all ftriking inftances to 
the contrary. So likewife our fugar iflands (for 
their produce is a fpecies of agriculture) are wretch- 
ed countries, and of themfelves are incapable of 
defence: nay, fuch was this very kingdom, till 
arts and trades became introduced into it, as ap- 
pears from the many conquefts that have been 
made of it. Such, likewife, is the cafe of Poland 
at this time, that land of immenfe agriculture. The 
bulk of inhabitants in Poland are actually as 
miferablc white flaves as thofe of our fugar iflands 
are black ones -, the wealthy few of either coun- 
try being thofe who monopolFze the lands. The 
great wealth of our fugar planters is entirely ow- 
ing to our conncftions with their property, and 
the partial favour they obtain here. We give 
tbcm their richcJ, anc^- at the fame time proteft 

their 
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their property, which latter all the proprieiort of 
lands in any one ifland would be unable to dd 
thcmfelvcs. Neither could the land owners, with 
their farmers and plowmen, proteft their own 
property here of themfelves, againft the powef 
even of the Dutch, if the ifland was inhabited by 
iio other kind of people ; nay, not even with add- 
ing to their numbers all artizans whb could exifl: 
as workmen by their employ^ and all who would 
be maintained by trade in their produdts. Few, 
likewife, would be the Ihips.that could, by fuch 
means, be kept .in conftant employment ; and 
therefore tbofe of other nations would be chiefly 
vfed for that purpofc, as is the cafe at prefent of 
all countries ot mere agriculture, except North 
America. 

Manufaftures then, and trade in them, as every 
able writer acknowledges, and all obfervation and 
examples ferve lo prove, are undeniably the fup- 
ports of extenfive population, by the abundant 
means which they furnifh of good employment td 
a people, and proportionably to induftrious popu- 
lation, will every where be the degrees of national 
opuleoce and ftrengtK*. 

We fliall clofe this political view of agriculture* 
with remarking, that writers who profeflVdly de- 
fend one profeflion, and attack others, are in the 
very circumftance prejudiced, and therefore ought 
lo be read with caution. Sir James Stewart's ob- 
fcrvations on fplitting the lands of a country into 
vtry fmall properties, are extrefnely juft, and fliew 
that mere population is of very little confequence, 
unlefs the people produced are indufl:riouny em- 
ployed in the fupport and welfare of the fociety. 
The pafTages quoted from the Farmers Letters 
make it evident, that the firft, greatcft, and moft 

* Cctinderatiors on the Policy, Coinmercf, and Circum* 
fiances of this Kingdom, p« xvi. 9^. 
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IflipbrtantipbjeA of a ftatt is the culture of the foil^ 
and that that oaghc to be far advanced towardjs per- 
ftftion befocc jnanu£a6tures receive any encourage- 
ment, fuppofing that encourag^emenc comes in <:om- 
petition' with the intereftt of agriculture* M. de 
BoulajavilHcrs's rcmarl^s slvc exwmtly pertinent to 
the fame purpofe, irt the cafe of France, and ar^ en* 
drely undeniable^) On the other h^nd, the author 
laft quoted has fome truth in his opinion, when he 
conncfts thc^^dta of the dffepffiVe power of a ftate^ 
with profpcrOusrriaottfaiSliipes.anid commerce; agri* . 
culture alone^ as. he fuppofes it, c-crtainly will nOC 
make a nation fa potent as,an aggregate of all jhrce ; 
d>i8-is a>very true. aflcrti6nt but it is a very ufelefs 
Qoe* Biitithere is an argunmit.whtfrh is fatal to fuch 
violent notions in favour of manufadurcs and cora- 
tncrce exjclufively .' it is faMe t^ affert that experielice 
has (hewrr «;peop(le may be h&ppy and powerful 
without agriQultuifej no trading ft ace confined wit^hin 
walls was ever' poN*crful, nor ever lived even in fafety. 

The Dutch are a commercial people, it is true, 
aijd. thcintmitory ,in Europe; is ix) trifle ; but that 
in the Indies' and* the Capo of Good Hope, upon 
which they equally depend, are immenfe. No na- 
tion cxifting dcpiendsr alone, on manufadlures an4 
commerce^ but imany do on agriculture; has it pot 
dien a plairt fttpcirlofity ? 

Butchepcrfitician, who iees- the ftatc to which 
fffitne countries have been bro$»gbt," and partis? u^arjy 
itor own, by a proper barrootiy of agriculture,, maniij 
fttSlunes, and commerce, will ever be tender. of facrii. 
ficiAg either to thle. other. Alt certainly n^ay beJer 
parately encouraged without aliy detriment to the 
other ; and this is the conduct which ought always 
CO be purluedi 

. . ALGIklR, t!he capital of a kingdom of that name 
on the coaft of Africa, under the- protedion of the 
grand feignor \ it fpbfifts by well icnown pyra- 
cJcal* pradkices, which are fuch a difgrace to all the 

Vol. 1. D king- 
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kingdoms and ftatcs of Europe. Their grcatcft* 
commerce confifts in 'the merchandize which they 
obtain by plunder of the Chriftians over the whole 
Mediterranean, and in part of the ocean.' The Cor* 
fairs are continually bringing in prize* with great 
numbers of Chriftian Oaves, Their marine is fo 
ftrong that they fit out every year twenty-two, or 
twenty-three veflfels, with three or four hundred 
men in each. 

The fcnglifli conful, who is the only mercbarnt of 
that nation at Algier, has the moft profitable trade z 
fie fells to the republick powder, Ihoi, bullets, gre- 
nadoes, hatchets, anchors, cordage, and other war- 
like (lores when (he wants them ; and the dey give» 
him, in return, oil, corn, and other provifions, the 
exportation of which is prohibited ta all others. 

There was formerly a faftory and conful for the 
United Provinces, but he retired in the year 1716. 

The 'Algerine Corfairs taking hfirdly any prizes 
at that time, the militia caufed the divan to meet^ 
and reprefcnted there, that they no longer met at fea 
with any (hips of the enemy *, that all thofe they hap^ 
pened to fee were either EngliAy French, or Dutch ^ 
and that the country, not being able to fubfift with- 
out prizes, it was nece(rary to declare war with one 
of thefe three nations by a majority of voteSr 

Accordingly it was declared againft HoHand j 
whereupon they immediately ftopped a veflcl 
of that nation, which wa$ in the harbour, and 
the dey fent orders to do the fame in all the ports of 
the kingdom. He allowed to the Dutch conful as 
much time as he pleaied to fettle his aflFsurs ^ and af- 
fefted to pity and folace him *. 

ALLOYJ The mixture of a bafer metal with gold 
or fiver in coinage; which is done with a view co 
make a profit of the coinage, or to keep the coin of 
a country at home. 

* Poftlcthwaytc, Vol. !• Art. Algicr. 
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A M A Z ON S, a.great river which rifcs near 
Quito in Peru; from its (burce to its falling into 
the Atlantic ocean is eight or nine hundred leagues 
in a (irait line, but windings make it one thcu'and 
two hundred. Many rivers fall into it on the right 
and left, which have courfes of four, five, and fir 
hundred leagues long % its channel from the ocean 
to within fixty leagues of its head, is from three to 
twelve miles, broa^; but near the lea grows much 
wider. 

It is the largcft river in the world, and runs thro* 
ft vafl and well peopled country, of which little is 
known +. 

AMBASSADOR. The degree of wifdom 
found in the politics of courts, is generally to be 
conjcftured by the choice of ambafiadors, than which 
no obje£t in government is more important: all the 
great national interefts are on many occafions depen- 
dant on the penetration and talents of an ambafla- 
dor; nothing, therefore, can be attended with worfi; 
confequences, than filling this poll with perfons inca- 
pable to execute it with efFedb. This mull appear 
clear to all the world, in refpedt of negotiations for 
peace, or treaties of alliance, or commerce; but it is 
not only on fuch occafions that a nation feels the 
truth of it : at periods when no negotiations are car- 
rying on, it is of great importance that an ambalTa- 
dor Ihould have his bufinefs for ever in his atten^ 
tion. 1 hey are, in cffe6l, privileged fpics, main- 
tained in foreign countries for the fake of intelli- 
gence : they ought to gain information of every va- 
riation that is made in the forces by fea and land, of 
the powers to whom they are lent 5 .they (hould.gain 
an exa6l kr\owledge of their revenues, debts, credit, 
taxes, and refources; tbe progrels and preient Hate 
of their f:ommerce, manufadluresy agriculture, &c^ 
By this means they are always abl^ to fend home 
fuch intelligence as is wanted, and learn the impor- 
t ^CojBgc ap the river Amazons by M. de la CondaiDine. 
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tance of all meafures, laws, cdifts," difcovcrics, ftf^ , 
vcnrions, improvements, &c. and take due care 
that their country may be enabled to profit by them. 

A L E X A N D E R the Great. The following 
charafter is dfawri by a French writer. Alexander 
entered Ada, with an army of thirty thoufand in- 
fkntry, and five thoufind cavalry. Darius was de- 
feated, and Perfia fubdued by the arms of Mace- 
don. Yet the plan of PhiH^ rfema^intd tlftfiniftied. 
It confifted in diverting the Greeks from apprehcn- 
fibns of ftaver^f wafting the National ftrength tha« 
n'ouriflied their confidence ; rendering obedience fi- 
miliar; and m eonftitutiag ^o enipire in whicb 
CjVeece mu ft inevitably be iAcIi3de.d: this* was tfie 
fauridacion^ of the Afiatic war. "[ His fen's mdtx^t of 
aftidn, was charafteriftically different. The rage of 
conqueft urged him to attack Darius. He wiftied 
to overturn, not eftablifh, empires. An enterprizcr 
prudent in the hands of Philip, became ralh in thofe 
of Alcxandeh The projeft of the father was to^ 
begin his expedition with thie jtindtion of two fiun-* 
dred and thirty thoufand Greeks ; thus reinforced^ 
the hope of defeating Darius became a eertaintyy' 
and he might rationally expe6l more durable fucctfsi 
thari Agefilaus, when, foppofted by the whole mi- 
Iftary force of Greece, he could have no interrup-- 
tions to dread from attacks upon his hereditary do- 
ihiniohs; T*he fon demianded only a moderate re-^ 
inforcdmentfrom his allies, an ihiprudenceftill more 
^njuftifiable, as he wat not ignorant of the jeaionfy*' 
of the Greeks, nor infeniibrlt that the Perfrans rrii^htr 
withlittlfe difEctrlty, engage fome of the neightrofur?-* 
ing republics, to avail them^Ves of his abfenee, ih^ 
the comnhiffion'of afts of hoftility. 

If Darius had riot been intimidated by thevift 
preftiinptibn of Alexander ; if he had JPoHowedP 
the wife advJfe of Mncmon, and imitated t\k po- • 
Hey of^hia predecefFors, in a liberal difpenfation of- 
money to the Greeks v if ^ bad kivited thcKe tr0o(>ar 
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^lils banner whom the enemy had neglc<Jled, is 
there pot great probability that Alexandier, who 
centered Afia with ,as liule prudence as Agefilaus^ 
'Would have flaared his fate ? 

The infatiable thirft of fame,, unquench^d witli 
the vaft monarchy of Cyrus, which penetrated into 
India, meditated the conqueft of Africa, and after 
reducing Spain and Gaul, would pafs the Alps, anid 
re-enter Maccdon,' through ruined Italy, was ex- 
tremely reqaote from the views of Philip, and fub- 
ftituted nothing rational in exchange : wherein does 
the glory of thofe conquells confilt, whofe fole ob- 
ge£): is the depopulation of mankind ? What appel- 
lation ought we to beftow on a hero, who fees on- 
ly the profped before him, regardlefs of the dreary 
wafte behind ? Who marching with the fury and 
impetuofity of a torrent, deluges the earth with 
blood, is fwept away from its face, leaving indcli- 
We traces of ruin and devaftation ? What hopes 
dcould Alexander indulge ? What advantage could , 
his country reap from vidlories fo extenfive r Could 
ihe be {q. infenfible, that greatnefs fo extravagant, 
was never permanent ? That to preferve acquifitions 
fo enlarged, lb rapidly obtained, fo inadequate 
to the ilrcngth of Maccdon, was an abfoluce im- 
.j)oflibirity *,' 

This is the common charafter of Alexander; w.e 
ihall ^ontrafl it with ktmc ^obfervations that denote 
*he hand of a matter. 

This great prince wa?» exceedingly exad in com- 
mitting to writing whatever occurred to him of im- 
portance, and this to the very laft. Whep he was 
dead, they examined his fable book, or, as the an- 
tients call them, his commentaries +, and therein they 
found chefe five ichemes mentioned, as neceflfary to 
ht p^t'i^aoo execution, for eftablilbing And fecuring 
the empire. 

* Mably's Obfervatiom fur Icf Gtttu 

jl Di^dox. Skul. liU vii. . 

D I u That 
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1 . That a thoufand long fhips of a larger fize than 
any that were then in ufe, (liould be built in Phscr 
nicia, Syria, Cilicia and Cyprus, in order to fub- 
due the Carthaginians, and others inhabiting the 
fea-coalfts of Africa and Spain, together with the ad- 
jacent iflands, as far as Sicily. On this head, it is 
natural to obferve, that Alexander had chit fly in 
view, in the bringing this prqjeft to bear^ the cfta- 
blifhing a maritime power not to be difputed with, 
which was in truth the thing of all otters he moft 
affedled ; as well knowing, that without maritime 
power, the widcft empire is a prifon, the keys of 
which are in the hands of whatever ftate is rriiftrefi 
of the fea, ^ 

2. That a plain and dired high road (hould be 
made all through the coaft of Africa, to the. pil- 
lars of Hercules. This was properly added to the 
former, as conducive to the fame defign -, for with- 
out luch a road, neither the dominions of thofe 
coaits could be fecured, or the communication nd- 
ccffary for a free and univerfal commerce, be kept' 
open. Such a road would, he forefaw, prove fb 
ufeful, and in a fhort fpace of tiqie, be found fo 
convenient, efpecially in the hands of fo wife a people 
as the Greeks, that it would prevent the cuuntry 
through which it pafled, from falling under the yoke 
of barbarous maflers, and thereby prelerve the cm* 
pire into whole h^nds foever it fell, in' a great mci- 
fure enure, as affording the means of kteping re-» 
gulargarrifons inconvenient Rations, and facilitating 
the march of fuch bodies of troops as might be ne- 
cefTary forfiippreffing rebellions, fo.as to reach any 
part of that great fpace of country in a very (hort 
time. 

3. That fix magnificent' temples fhould be built, 
and the fum of fifteen hundred talents be laid out 
on each of them. Another ftrokeof the fame policy, 
in order that the concourfe of people to thofe tem- 
ples, (hould maintain fociety and acquaintance, pre- 
vent 
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l^ent the revival of barbarifm, and inure all nations 
to the love of a free and general correfpondcnce, by 
tliQ mingling frequently in the celebration at. the 
fame facred rites. This was very confonant to his 
own conftant praftice of keeping up a great f^irit of 
I'eligion ^n his army, in which he found his account ; 
and had the prieits in every part of his dominions 
<jntirely devoted to his fervice, which was the fureft 
means of keeping the people quiet. Yet it does 
nc«t s^pear that he was a bigot, or aimed at obligi/ig 
all nations to follow his fentiments in religion, but 
rather the contrary ; for he left the Jews, Perfians, 
Indians, and .^Egyptians, the free exercife of their 
refpediivc forms of worfliip, though they were all di- 
FC^ly repugnant to his own. 

4. That in convenient places, arfenais and ha- 
vens Ihotild ' be conftruftcd for the reception and 
fecurity' of the royal navy. It is clear from hence 
xhat he intended his empire Jhould be proteAed and 
defended by a naval force. It was exaiftly <:Qmfor- 
mable to his behaviour when in the Indies, and at 
Babylon, 'where he neglefted nothing, iparcd no 
pains either of his own, or of his army, to difcover 
^vcr^ ceraer where he came, to examine the rife and 
courfe of rivers^ their nwuths, and the means of 
rendering them feryiceable, by the conftruAion of 
proper harbours and fortreflfes to protect them. 
This appeared fatiguing and ufelefs to his Macedoni* 
ans, who had always an eye to their own country, and 
^nfidered all their conquers as acquifitions to that 
4i«de contemptible ftate. But Alexander had other 
thoughts, and other views, as his intent was not only 
to conquer the bed part of the univerfe, and to keep 
it when conquered, but to reduce it under a regular 
form of government, fo beneficial to all his fubjeds, 
that they might find their private intercfts deeply 
concerned in maintaining the public regulations 
he meant to have cftabliihed. 

D 4 5. That 
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5. That all the new cities he had founded^ '(houl^ 
\>t planted with colonies, and that people Ihould be 
for tjiat purpofe tranfportcd out of Europe into 
Afia, and out of Afia into Europe, to the end, that 
by reciprocal marriages and intermixtures, peace 
and concord might be eftablilhed between the two 
greac'continents of the world. This was the poiiH: 
to which the other projeds tended v this was* , the 
center of his defigns, and the grand objed of all 
his contrivances. The confideration of this propo- 
fnion explains his whole conduci:, and fcryes as a 
key to every one of his particular fchemes, . It was 
in order to thi$ that he was fb careful in fubduing 
.all the barbarous nations, in his return from India; 
that he took fo much p^ins to have the coafts of Per- 
iia, and the Ferfian gulph, fo accurately examined; 
that he determined to reduce Arabia, that all the 
fca coafts on that fide might be in his poffeflion; 
that he thought of ^ifcqvering and furrounding 
.Africa; and, in fine, that he framed,, on the other 
hand, a refolution of examining the coafts, and fub- 
duing the nations that bordered on the Hyrcanian 
fea. 

i He was not of the narrow fpiric of his <:ountry- 
men, who would have fubjedcd all the world to 
Macedonia, but had a foul as capacious as the world 
he fought, to conquer. He did not, as maay have 
imagined, rufh on from viftory to vidory, from 
conqueft to conqueft, without knowing what he 
would be at, Qr when he would be contented ; but 
proceeded uniformly, and on a regular plan, which 
he laid down early, and purfued ftcadily to the very 
fiay pf his deathji as appears by his ^t;,ep<Jing, when 
hp w.a$ fo near it, to thtJ journal oi ISie^rchqs^.whoic 
i'oyage had fo cloit a relation to his grand <}^figp?. 
His fole principle of action, his ruling and fove* 
reign paffion, was the conqueft ot the Ifnown wurid; 
from a notion, that vender his dire^^iqn^ ipankind 

might 
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might be new mpdellecj, and hi^ empire -fo confti- 
tutcd, as to maintain and fupport itfelf* 

It was this that induced him, to rejed all the pro- 
pofitions that were made him of peace ; for, accord- 
ing to his fcheme, there could be no peace, till he 
was matter pf all. This led him to dcftroy the 
city of Tyre, that he might put an end to their mo- 
jiopoly of trade, which was directly oppofite to the 
fyft'em he had formed, and was endeavouring to 
carry into execution. It was this that induced hini 
to ftay fo long in tgypt, which has been cenfured 
by (6 many writers ; becaufe they did not enter in- 
to his plan, or conceive the ultimate view of all 
bis conquefts. It \j/a$ this that led him to the ha- 
zardous expedition to the temple of Jupiter. Am- 
mon, and the fole reafon why he attempted to be 
thought the fon of that god ; from a notion that the 
fovercign of the univcrle fhguld not be confidcred 
as the offspring qf a man. 

It was this that made him fo defirous of fearching 
cue new countries; not that he would fpoil and 
plunder the inhabitants, for his army, when it had 
conquered the Iqdies, were in debt ; but that, by ac- 
quiring newTubjeds, he might make a greater num- 
ber of men happy : to fum up all in a word, other 
great conquerors have had the poffeffion of the world 
in view as well 93 he ; but Alexander was the only 
, prince that ever thought of acqjjiring a title to that 
poffeffion, by making it the intereft of all. men, that 
he Ihould govern and command them. 

The concern Ihewn by Alexander for the voy- 
age of Nearchus, and the fuccefs of it. Is, generally 
fpeaking, referred to his vanity of his ambition; 
yet if one confiders it attentively, it is eafy to per- 
ceive that there muft h^ve been fome other motive : 
if wc clofely look into his conduft, we (Hall find that 
his ruling paflion was the csufe of keeping what he 
got ; and this he knew could not be done but by a 
^fnaritime force. It is true, that he eftabliftied colo- 
nies 
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nics and garrifons, from, the rivers that, run into 
the CjifpiAn Sea, to the very mouth of the Indus ; 
but he eafily forefaw that, to fequre thofe garrifpns, 
and to awe fo vaft a country, it was ncceflary to 
have a fleet; and he likewife very well knew, that 
he could make no ufe of this fleet, without being 
pcrfcftly acquainted with the coaft upon which it 
was to aft : knd this was the fole fubftantial reafon 
why he made fuch a point of this expedition. Moft 
of the hiftorians, and even Arrian himfelf fuggefts, 
that he made that ruinous march through Gedrofia, 
that he might furpafs Semiramis and Cyrus : but L 
think they were miftaken ; and, that the true caufp 
of hiis marching through thajC country was,^ that he 
might not be at too great a djftance from his fleet. 
It muft at Icaft be aliowed that this was a better 
reafon, ancj the care he took in fending provifions 
to the coaft:, as foon as he had any, is, I think, a 
clear proof that this was his reafon. I do not de- 
pend however on that alone, but on a multitude of 
circumftances, that when collefted together, and 
coolly confidcrcd, put it beyond difpute; He wai 
no fooner informed by Nearchus, pi the difcoveries 
he had made, than he immediately took the necet 
fary meafures for having, a potent fleet* in the' In- 
dian ocean. It was for this reafon that he ordered 
a great number of (hips to be built by the Phcni;- 
cians, and brought by land to Thapfacus. This 
was a city that ttood on the river Euphrates, from 
whence they were to fall down to Babylon, where 
he likewife caufed a haven to be made for tl^eir 
reception, and went in perfon from ^hat city, down 
the Pallocopa, -that he might fee every thing difpofed 
-for rendering their paffage fafe and eafy into the Per* 
^an Gulph. At the fame time, he projedled the c'r- 
cumnavigation of Arabia ; and very probably the 
firfl: fcrvice he intended to have put this fleet upon, 
4 was the failing round into the Arabian golph, whilft 
he marched with an army by land, from Chaldea, 

into 
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into that country. When he had fubdued Arabia, 
he might, and certainly would, have transferred all 
the trade of that country, and of the Eaft Indies, 
to bis new cky of Alexandria : and it appears alfo^ 
that he had taken the moft effedtual meafures for 
making it the center alfo of the African trade. This 
fcheme of his was afterwards purfued, and in ibme 
ineafurc perfected by the Ptolemies, kings of Egypt, 
So much at prcfent for this part of his projeft. Let 
us turn our eyes now to fon^e other of his defigns. 
'There was actually preparing at'thetimeof his 
death, a large fleet, which was to have been employed 
in the Hyrcaniafn, or Cafpian fea; and there needs 
but a little attention to difcern that, when he had 
perfedted thcfe two dcfigns, all that vaft country 
which he had fubdued, would have been effedtuafly 
in his power, becaufe thofe provinces are bounded 
on the fouth by one fea, and on the north by the 
other. But this was not all *, he had formed ano- 
ther defign, which would have united them to his 
other dominions ; for he was extremely inquifitive 
as to the Pontus £uxinus, or Euxine fea y and in 
time would have had a fleet there too : fo that we 
heed but caft our eyes on any map of thefe countries, 
to be fatisfied that he had framed and digefted in his 
own mind, the eaflefl: and mod probable method 
for maintaining all his conqucfts. We can hence 
alfo perfcftly well account for his being fo fuddenly 
charmed with the (ituation of Babylon, the city i(i 
the world the bed feated for becoming the head of 
fuch an empire. It is true, that they are vaft and 
prodigious defigns ; but then we are to confider 
that they were the defigns of a man. who had made 
himfeif lord of the belt part of the known world 
before he was thirty, which puts me in mind of 
what Lorenzo Gracian, a Spaniih writer tells us of 
this conquetor,^ •' The heart of Alexandei? (fays he) 
was an arched heart, in a corner of which the world 
lay, and left room for many m^re/*' It is a bold 

' and 
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atid e^ti'^vagafi): thought, but it is not ea/y to avoid 
fentimeflt^ of this fprt, wh^n obp' has Jong and at- 
tentively confider^cj the anions of this ipfaan, Aft^f 
^11, though hi^ empire perilbed with him felf, oratleaft 
.wa? fplic into a multitude of pieces foon after hf e)|- 
. pjred \ choiigh hf .did not liye to pcrfijft his fcheme^, 
and. tb<?ugh hardly aiay of his fucceifors gnderftood 
them, yet it h^s fo fallen put, that from the wifdom 
he fhew4d in contriving, and. the right methods he 
jftok for perfciSing them, all the projeSs of tr.ade, 
and all the difcQveries that have been made fince, 
are in truth owing : for th? Ptolemies firft 6xed|the 
Indian trad< to Alexandria; and the Romans, when 
they became mafters of Egypt, purfued it the fame 
way. When the fubj^^ks of the ConftsntinopQlitan 
i^mpm found a wa^ to come at a pflrt of this trade 
by the Eu;tine, or, as wc now call it, the Blacl;-fca, 
it was m more than a brgnch of one of his projeds; 
and the fame thing n>ay be f^id pf the neiv trade by 
Aftraqan, It is true, indeed^ that he knew of no fuch 
place; but it is as>rue, that he meditated a defign of 
cftablilbing aconimerce by means of the Cafpian-fe^ 
with the nothern part of the Indies, through the 
cotintfy of the Ufbeck Tartars, whofe capital, Samar- 
Cand) how little foever known to us, was once his 
winter quarters. What has been already faid will 
fufficiently (hew, that as the ftudy of hiftoryanfwcrs 
many other purpofes, . fo it may be made to anfwejr 
the noble purpoie of pronioting extenQve cocnipefcc;, 
which. is the gfeatsrft be^oefit that can accrue^ to man- 
.kiftd. This, I think, is a fuificent applggy fjpr this 
jpains Iihawe taken to. explaih and vindicate the cha- 
raiSer of this great prince: for iure it cannot be be|. 
ter vindicated than by (hewing, that» in the n^iidfl: 
ief;hi^€onqyeftsand victories* he didiaot^.as. fora^ 
'writf qs. wpujd perfw^de us be dW, fprg^ th^t [he was 
a mm j but, Qn.the c^niFary, kept cor^ftM^iiy in view 
a charaS:<ir much foperior to that df thfe conqueror 
of tht WOfld i i QS^^n ijb^t .of being a, f^nd and fa- 
ther 
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Act to manktedi a titk ^hrch, wfcoevcr ^t\ weigh 
the nature tfnd enc} rf i^ his defiglis, - can.fle^ref »fce 
any i^eafon tafeftifelMtai*.* v " ' / 

A M E R 1 G A, the fourth and teft di&»wc* 
cjliarter of the world, which we owe to the amazhrgf 
genius and p^tttftrttiort 6f^7th6 -gfcat ColuftibtfS'v 
whofe idea was of that bold iind'daring kind, whfck^ 
never tould feftftr iht h^d o^ a Uian of nhiddMng 
edacity; in truth, he was thc^reliteft of the age he 
M»vedin. The d^ovcry of this Jiftmetffe courttry 
his changed Ae face of the old-^ortd. A new omr 
6p€t\in^2ti Once to our knowledge, brought. whrhiD 
new obje6ts o^ all f(Jrf8, new {)^o^te,- inew asrthal v 
vegetables, ' ftitecrals^ dlfeales, ide^, &e. The 
wealth which |Jburfed into EurOfJt octafioned rmtif 
attd great ^^HtS^, afifd changed thfe conipeiraiiw 
ftrength of tfiaany powers/ A pdJiiitilwi caiftiot re* 
fteft ^h to0^n>^h 6are and afte^rrditfn on t*»e eiffe£ts 
which this greaft difcovery had, fince he cam no where 
\en\ti more ilnpotcan* Idfone of tfhe confequence of 
ifilduftfy, coWmertfe*, a*d iMnufeOltfcres- In ^roptM>- 
tion as the European nations depended on thefe Corp^* 
fmtSy juft ill fuch propbrcfOi^ hita America turned 
<iur bene^taf, . ' • 

ANCtfOR. Thfei^e arc feveval Kinds of anchors:. 
i;^ Th^ te^flf' IS called fh€ fhee^an<5hor, and is) 
M^ u&d bUNP^ vioientilcyrms, to hindeif che ihip 
itetl* being dl'i'ciena^ftifOre. 2. TAe two bower an- 
^hot^s^.o^ bowetsj which are^lefs^, and ai*e, dffed £ar 
flttpd^ to* ride ili>Vofld or ha^bofu^. They ai^ aUbf 
e^^ the ilrft in^ r<!tond bc^v^, .«f ' bdl and fchdlf 
bower, 3. When a veffel is brought up or d©wn » 
jhreiiby thfe win3»j tho*' tte tid^tefe^ontr^y «dut, 
the fea-men fetlheirforefail, foretop-fail, and nfiaffri 
fciK and let life* drrVe tn«h tbii dfifc. If (he comesCoo 
ttear the (ho^e^ they hove 4- little aachorT^^y^ 
which is called the rodger, or redgo anchor, with a 

• - -• Han-is's Voyages, VoL I. p. 397—408. 

5 ^ hawfcr 
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hawfer faftened to it fi:om the Ihip, and thist they 
drop in the middle of the current, by which means 
they wind her head about, after which they take 
tip the anchor again. 4. The ftream anchor is a fmall 
one, made faft to the ftream cable for a (hip to rid« 
by, in gentle dreams and in fair weather. 5. The 
grapnel is an anchor for a fmall (hip or boat*. 

ARTILLERY, the military nations of Eu- 
rope have made many improvetnents in artillery. 
Among others the following deferve attention. In 
an Auurian camp proof was made of eight pieces of 
cannon, made of hamn)ered or forged iron, of a 
new invention; each piece firing one hundred times 
in fifteen minutes, without requiring to be cleaned 
once. Befides the advantages of quicknefs in firing, 
the touch-holes, it was faid, fuSered not in the lea(t 
by the number of difcharges that were made. 

Within a few months afterwards, to (hew that 
the French would not be behind hand with the 
Auftrians in that point, we had the following re* 
peated account from Paris in aU the foreign pa* 
pers. 

" We learn from Paris, that certificates have been 
produced there, from the officers of the marine in 
icveral parts of Normandy, in relation to the e:it- 
cellence of the new invented artillery made of for- 
ged iron, by which it appears, that one of thefc 
pieces, carryinga ball of twelve pounds, proved equal' 
in every refpeft to one of brafs, and another of caft 
iron of double the weight; and that tbcfe new in- 
vented cannon may be managed by half the number - 
of hands.'' ' 

Another account we had from Paris, July 4, 
1750. 

** The Sieur Dedorean, mailer of the iron works in 
Picardy, has found the fecretof conopleating a fort 

• Pofilethwaytc» Vol. I. Art. JMciw. 
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cf cannon, by the hdp of ',which very extraordinary 
execution may be done, far fuperior to any thing of 
the like kind. , It is compofed of hammered iron 
plates foldered together, which makes the piece 
lightef than ordinary, without being fubjeA to burft ; 
or if by accident it (hould fly, it may be immedi- 
ately repaired on the fpot, with' the help only of 
the hammer and folder/* . ' 

M. dc la Valierc, lieutenant general of the artil- 
lery, very much commends this inventwn,- a proof 
of which is to be made in the arfenal. The inven- 
tor flatters himfelf that he (hall be able, with the af- 
fiftance of one man only, to forge and complete 
fifty of thofe guns in a year *. 

ARMY, lift of the Prussian during laft war, 
Cuirafliers 13^089 

Dragoons ^4173"^ 

Huffars and hunters 1 3» 3 * 3 

Infantry in the field 129,788 

Free troops 3>56o 

Infantry in garrifon ^9*542 

Saxon regiments ^ 21,480 

Corps^ofcngineers 100 

Total 215,607 



FrtEnch Army in the year 1748. 
I N F A N T ?L Y. ^ 

Batt. Men. ' Ann. pay. 

Regular national foot 356 261,455 54,854,808 

Foreign regular troops 84 59,183 16,099,717 

Irregulars 13 9,5^9 2,596,073 

• Poftlcihwaytc, Vol. I, Aft. Artillir^f. 

CAVALRT. 
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CAVALRY, 

Squad. 

Regiments of horfe 301 *47'53i 2^^^30A^5 
Regiments of drag. 85 13,824 8,064,154' 
Rregxilars ig Si 12a 21,3305718 



. Squad. ^ 411 



395,382 u 6,075^937 



. In titneofpeace^ fays Dr. Campbell^ riicftandingj 
forces of Frandc arc about 1 ^®,ooo men ; andy in' 
time of war^ it may be very feirly comiyutexj, that 
about this number is requifite for the garrifons, thc^ 
fecurity of the coafts, and the pcefervation ot the in-, 
tenor patt of the kingdom; which will be ftill more 
evident, if we confider that one hundred and twelve 
battalions of militia, making upwards of eigiity thou-^ 
fend men, are included in the foregoinjg itate of th6 
army. :I was not confequently in the wroflg in.fup* 
ffofmg, that France could not bring many above iwci . 
hundred thoufand men into the field,* even when ftid 
exerted herfelf to the utmoft. We have lifcrwife 
fcen, that great as this force is, flic migl>t have beca^ 
attacked by the allies, if their engagements to each 
prfier had been punftualiy performed, with eljuili' ' 
if iiot-ft^rior armies. 

My next obfervation is as to the expence^ which 
the readerf^cs^for thebariefabfiftence of tbe troops, 
amounts to the whole ordinary revenue of France, 
or fomewhat mere- than five ^miffions fterling. As 
to the . extraordinaries pfrr war, the fubfidies to 
foreign pawer^y the expences of the ri^vy^ the 
charge .(rf /colonics,- and ',majny XkUier particulars^ 
they are totally excluded!^; -and, I prefume, nobody 
'^ill think that the" comptitation is extravagant, if 
we confider ubisfe as ^m.pu;it^g to the Hke fum. 
To all this we muft add, the charge of the civil 
gi5v3ernlnferi\S /wUich, in a time of war, cannot be 
at all Icffened ; and when we have done this, and 

brought 
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brought into the account the diftrefled condition of 
their trade, which manifcfts itfclf more and more 
fincc the conclufion of the peace, when traders at- 
tcnrpting to draw their money out of the hands of 
thofe who paid them intercft for it, during the 
war, when they could not en^ploy it in commerce, 
has occafioncd innumerable bankruptcies *. 

.French Army in 1755* 

The French atmy, at the beginning of the prefent 
troubles, con fifted only of one hundred and fifty-feven 
thoufand three hundred and forty-fcven men, not in 
eluding the militia and invalids* It was^ compofed 
in the following manner t , ' . 

French foot 98,330 

Artillery 4,100 

Foreign foot 25,589 

King's houfliold, hoffe 3,210 

French horfe ; 14,520 

For^gn horfe 960 

Dragoons 7,680 

Huliars 800 

Light troops 2,158 

157.347 

In the month of Auguft, 1755, an augmentation 
was made of four companies of forty five men each, 
in every battalion of the king's regiment, and of 
four companies of forty men each in every common 
battalion of French foot, which made in all twenty- 
nine thoufand fix hundred and twenty men. 

About the fame time an augmentation was made 
in the dragoons, which made up every regiment 
four fqadrons, of fix hundred and forty men, making 
in all two thoufand five hundred and fixty men. 

In the month of December of the fame year, 1755, 
an augmentation was alfo made in the horfe of ten 

• PrefeatSutecfEarope, p. 3C0. 

Vol. 1. E men 
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men a company, in all five thoufand five hundred 
and fixty men. 

The koyal volunteers, and Fifchcr*s corps, were 

alfo augmented, we do not know exaftly to what 

number; .but according to our advices, this augmcn* 

ration came to fix hundred and eighty men, or there- 

' aboucs. . \ 

Thefe feveral augmentations amount to thirty- 
eight thoufand four hundred and twenty men •, add 
confequently the French army (without reckoning 
the militia and the invalids, which I put at above 
fixty-feven ihoufand men) is conipofed of one hun» 
dred ninety-fix thoufand men. They have, it is true, 
railed two tiew regiments in. the county of Liege; 
but notwithftanding that, their regular troops arc 
uDiier two hundred thoufand men. 

T^ie iflands of Minorca and Corfica, with the colo- 
nies in America, take up twenty five- thoufand men 
at lead; they embarked in the fpring, three or four 
thoufand men for different fervices in the two In- 
dies. ; Marfhal d'Etree's army, if the regiments were 
completed, would amount to ninety two thoufand 
men, Marlhal Richlieu*s is thirty-two thoufandfix 
hundred -and fixty-five : and a body of fix or feven 
thoufand men muft alfo be reckoned, which they 
are obliged to keep in garrifon at Toulon, Mar- 
feilles, Cette, Antibes, &c. at han<^ for that part 
of the coaft. ., , 

According to this calculation there are i6o,coo 
regular troops employed. There will remain about 
40,000 men for all the garrifons, from Sedan to 
the frontiers of SwiflTerland, as alfo for thofe of 
Rouffillon and Guienne, without fpeaking of Flan- 
ders and the coaft. 

We reckon about twenty thoufand men placed 
from St. Valery to Bergue, fo that we have all the 
reafon to believe, that there cannot be ten thoufand 
men more from St. Valery to Bourdeaux *. 

• Proceedings of a general Court-Martial on general Mor- 
daunt, p. 26. 

3' Army 
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Army of Russf a. 

/ Houfhold of the emprcfs 16,408 

This body of troops being entirely defigncd for 
the fovereign's guard, never take the field, Thcfe 
feveral regiments arc always in garrifon near the mo- 
narch's rcfidence, to be entirely at his difpofal on all 
Occafions. 

. Russian Field Infaktrv. 

The Ruffian infantry confifts of forty-fix regi- 
ments, eech regiment contains three battalions, and 
each battalion twelve companies of fuzileers and two 
of grenadier^. The number of grenadiers and fuzi- 
leers is two thoufand one hundred and twenty- eight j 
and the whole regiment, including officers, &c. 
confifts of two thoufand fix hundred and thirty-feven 
men, the whole one hundred and twenty-one thou- 
fand three hundred and two. 

Each regiment has four three-pounders along 
with it, and four fmaH mortars charged with gre<^ 
pades.' , 

Russian Field Cavalry. 

Four reg. of horfe grenadiers, of 2489 men, 9956 
Four reg. of cuiraffiers, of 1 350 men, 5400 

Twenty-fix reg. of dragoons, of 1350 men, 35100 
Six reg. of huffars - 1 2 860 

Total . , 63316 

Fortification and ARTiLLSRVt 

Fortification . 750 

Miners 210 

Artillery and bombardiers 10000 

Total 10960 

E 2 Russian 
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Russian Infantrv <?/ Government, which ne- 
ver takes the Field. 

Twenty reg. of 1344 men, in the countries 
conquered from Sweden . 2688a 

Thirty -two reg. diftributed in the feveral 
parts of Ruffi^ and Siberia, &c. they all, 
except four, confift of 1328 men: three of 
the four are of 664 men, and one of 1^92 41 168^ 

Twenty regiments, of 1077, diftriburect in the 
Ukraine 21540 

One reg. on the lines of the Ukraine 1 248 



Total 


90835 


Dragoons. 




Four reg. of 1056 


4224 


Three reg. of 1220 


366a 


One fquad. at Mofcow 


54^ 


Total 


8430 


RfiCAPITuiATION. 




Houfehold 


16408 


Field infantry 


121302 


Field cavalry 


63316 


AriiHery, &c. 


10960 


Infantry which never raises the field 


90836 


Dragoons 


8430 



Total* 3 II 252 

In this number are included all the mechanics em« 
ployed in the rcgitncnr?, farriers^ lockfmiths, car- 
penters, &c. the bat-men, the fervants of the artillery 
arid the fervants of all the officers in the army. There 
*?s agreat number of thefe: they are made foidier^> 
after they have fcrved a certain time. All the fol- 
dicTS employed to guard theprifoners and criminals, 
are likewife included : but I have not reckoned the 
irregular troops, thefe are compofed of Coffacks, 

Za- 
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Zaporovians, Calmucs, and Walacs, which are of 
\jfe only in war-time. They have np pay, but live 
\jpon plunder. Thcfe troops are not formidable 
of themfclves, being generally ill mounted, and hav- 
ing no kind of difcipline-, but they are very terri- 
t)Ieon account of the robberies they commit: they 
plunder and ravage all the countries through which 
they pafs, and praftife the moft ftiocking cruelties. 
They are of but little ufe to the Ruffians in defending 
their camps, and are often very fatal to their army, 
by the confumprion of provifions and forage. They 
have always a number of horfts with them to carry 
ofFthe booty. In the ftates I have feen of the army of 
Ru£Sa, this body of troops amounts to thirty or forty 
thoufand men, fometimes more-, if thefe are added 
to the military cftablifhment, the number of troops 
in Ruffia will amount to about three hundered and 
fixty thoufand men, including twenty thoufand in 
^he navy. 

It appeared to tnt at firft incredible, that there 
fliould be fuch a number of troops in a kingdom fo 
much depopulated, and whofe revenues are fo modc- 
xare. M. de Voltaire finds the number nearly the 
fame in 17.25- But how the Ruffians can contrive 
to maintain fuch a confiderable body of troops;, 
whether it is neceflary to the fovereign of this empire ; 
or whether be ihould not rather leflen the military 
eftablifhment, jconfidering how much the empire is 
depopulatied ; and if the fovereign is obliged to 
maintain fuch a body of troops in time of peace, 
whether tjiis can be admitted as a real proof of his 
power ? 

The troops of government are very ill fubfifted, 
their pay not being more than about half of what the 
field troops receive. The foldiers have not quite 
one halfpenny Englifti per day -, but they receive 
every month, as well as the field troops, two buftiefs 
of flour, and one buihel of qatmeal per .man. 
This body of crqops, confifting of near one hundred 
E 3 thou- 
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thoufand men, does not (land the kingdom of Ru(I!a 
in more than one million one hundred and fixty 
thoufand roubles •, becaufe the people are obliged to 
furnifh xhem with provifions forfubfiftence in kirld. 
The field troops are ftationed in garrifons, in the 
moft fertile provinces. By this management the cf- 
tablifhment of the fea and land forces, though con* 
fifting of three hundred and thirty thoufand men, 
does not coft more than about fix millions, four hun- 
dred thoufand roubles. 

Tbie Ruffian field foldier has not more than il. 7s. 
4d. Englifh per ann, or not quite one penny per day % 
but there arc befides, two buftiels of flour and one 
of oatmeal given to him every month, but the fove- 
reign has nothing to do with thisexpence 5 thcrfe provi- 
fions are furniChcd in kind by the lubjeft, chiefly by 
fuch as are exempt from the poll-tax. The fove- 
rcign pays moreover for the foldief's coat, and for 
all that is ncceflary to complete him from head to 
foot; this expence amounts to about 12 roubles : 
the total expence of a regiment amounts to thirty- 
nine thoufand three hundred, and feventcen roubles. 

Expence of ^be field troops. 

Men, Roubles, 

Houihold troops 16,380 251,682 

Infantry 121,302 1,887,216 

Cavalry ' 63,516 1,677,880 

Artillery, &c. 10,960 300,000 

Total 211,958, 4,1x6,778 

The army of government' 99,266 . 1,161,155 
Field army 2n,95'8 4,116,778 

Total of the land army 311,224 / '5^^77^933 

Although the (landing forces of RXaffiafanrtount' 
to three hundred and thirty thoufand men, inclu- 
ding 
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t35ng army and navy, yet this power cannot bring 
into the field more than fcventy or fourfcore thou- 
farjd regular troops at once, and I have been ac- 
t^uainied with feveral officers, who were pcrfuaded 
that there could never be more than fixty thoufand 
efFediive fighting men in the Ruffian army. In the 
Jaft war the forces of Ruffia, both by fca and land, 
appeared to the higheft advantage, all the troops 
that could be gathered together were brought from 
the inner parts of the efnpirc, in order to fend a large 
army into Germany. But upon Examining the feve- 
ral campaigns of the Ruffians,, from the year 1757, 
to 1 76 1, we find that their armies confided of no 
more than one hundred thoufand men including the 
irregulars, the workmen, the fervants, and all 
other perfons employed : thefe laft amount to up- 
wards of fifteen thoufand men, and the number of 
irregulars was ftill greater ; fo that the regular troops 
could not amount to more tharifixry thoufand men, 
and were often fewer. 

The officers in general are little acquainted with 
the art of war. They have fcarcc any idea of tac- 
tics. All the taftic of the Ruffians confifts in form- 
ing their army in acrcfcent, infquare, en potence, 
and fometimes in form of a triangle; and they fcldom 
take the advantages of ground, becaufe, tor the 
moft part, they are unacquainted with them. Al- 
though moft of their field troops are perfedly well 
difciplined, they know not how to put their army in 
a proper order of march. They place the baggage, 
which is in great. quantity, between the firft and fc- 
cond line, lometimes promifcuoufly. Part of the 
army is employed in conducing the carriages, to 
which moft of the foldiers fatten their arms, and 
the march of a Ruffian army is fo diforderly, that it 
rather refemblea the emigration of a people from 
one nation to another •! he Ruffians are little ai- 
quaihted with thecuftom of fcndingdelichments for- 
wards, or with the ufe of fpies ; tti^r isrcgulars which 

•re 

E4. 
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^re defigncd to protedl them during a march, to clear 
the fulpicious places, and to ferve as fcouts, are lefs ' 
attentive to thefe feveral circumftances, than to ra- 
vage and plunder the places through which they 
pais ; and indeed Marfhal Appraxin was furprized 
in his march in 1767. General termor encamped 
pear Kuftrin, in 1756, had not a fufEcient notice of 
the king of PrufBa's arrival, to prevent him crofling 
the Oder. SoltikofF marching into Silefia, in 1759, 
was alfo furprized, and the mod adyanced regiments 
of his army were attacked on the place marked out 
for their encampment, the general being at that 
time a huntiiig. It is perhaps for this reafon that 
the Ruffians, though near Silefia, fell back every 
year into winter- quarters upon the Viftula, at the 
diftance of more than eighty leagues from the king 
of Pruflia*s army. 

The officers have not theleaft knowledge either of 
fprming of magazines or of the diftribuyon o^provi- 
fions. Flour and oatmeal are given to the foldicrs, 
and one carriage for twelve men -, and it is left to 
?hcm to fettle their pvens, and tnake their own 
bread. It often happens that through fatigue or 
heglcdt, the foldiers are very ill fed. To thefe feve- 
ral circumftances is owing the fownefs of themilita- 
ry operations of their armies, whkh are formed in- 
to enormous bodies not eafily put in motion. 

The artillery of the Ruffians is yery well ferved, 
and is always very numerous. The cavalry is 
chiefly compofed of dragoons and hufTars, as 
they have but fix regiments of cuiraffiers. This ca- 
valry is too light to fuftain the charge of common 
horfe; which, by its weight alone, will- always be 
fuificient to beat down the Ruffian cavalry. Theiif 
horfes, which are taken from their own country, are 
ftrong and hardy V they are extremely fleet, but fo 
flmali that they fink undent he weight of their riders. 
After a few nnonths campaign, a great part of the 
cavalry is difmottpted. Every body allow;? that. 
' '* ' ' -' .. 1 * .-. ' ^> ^ ■ ■■ ' , the 
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the Ruffian cavalry is the word in Eiirope; but the 
fame cannot be faid of the infantry. One hundred 
years ago it was faid, that the infantry fought Well, 
provided they had ditches or pallifades before 
them, that they might await for the enemy 
under cover; but that they fled in a very cowardly 
way, if they faw no place of defence. It is remarka- 
ble, that a41 thefe fafts are to this day ftridlly true, al- 
though thefe troops are better difciplined- If the 
Ruffians fee an eafy retreat open to them, they think 
of nothing but running away ; but if they are ftiut 
up, and obliged to defend their lives, they become 
formidable troops. A Ruffian never fights for ho- 
Bour, but for life*. 

Army of Austria f. 

Men. 

Infantry in the field 14^9273 

Ditto in garrifon 27,680 

liorfe 26,300 

Dragoons 25,000 

Huffars 30,000 

tlunters 756 

Free troops 7,640 

Artillery 4,600 

Total 268,44J 

Army rf Spaik. 

Spanilh Infaptry 46,875 

Italian 2,120 

Walloons 3>i8o 

Irilh 3ii'o 

Swifs - 4»44^ 

Militia 83,100 * 

• D'Auteroche's Jowrney to Siberia, P- 380* ^ *1 

f la the time of the late war. The account contains thci | 
heads of a complete manoftript lift, which was never before pab- 

iiOiecl. , * i 

Inya- j 
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Invalids 
Horfe 
Dragoons 
.Independant companies 
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Total 



Annual Expencb. 



Horf^ guards 480 rrren 

Spanifh foot guards 5856 men 

Walloon guards 5856 men 

20 Regiments cavalry 

10 Ditto dragoons 

1 Dkto carbineers 

3 Ditto Swifs 

Artillery 

4. Regiments invalids 

Infantry 

Ditto 

Total expences ©f the land •% 
army in 1 760, exclufive j- 
of 23,000'militia*. ^ 



4>80O 
6,114 

2,560 
2,005 

98.375 

1. 8. d. < 

26,535 '3 6 

99,528 6 o 

97,939 6 o 

220,349 o o 

116,354 10 <^ 

39,56^ 18 o 
66,240 o o 

35y7i^ o o 

12,670 10 o 

89^228 17 4 

231,342 J 8 9 



l>035,488 19 7 



Army ^/England. 

Lijl oft be land andfea forces in 1762, the lajt of the 
late war. 

Men. 

4 Troops of horfe and grenadiers guards 715 

5 Regiments of horfe "^SB^ 
3 Ditto of dragoon guards 1540 
21 Ditto of dragoons 9764 
3 Ditto foot guards 6645 
126 Ditto foot J2402I 

• I Ditto artillery 3*^3 

I Ditto Irifh ditto 456 

35 Ditco of militia ' 22972 

* Cla;fcg'« Letters concerning the Spanilh Nation. 
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Engineers 

135 Companies of marines 
33 Independant companies 
accompanies of Invalids 
7 Royal dock regiments 
1 Provin. militia & indep, comp. in N. A 

National land troops 
Hanoverians, &c. 

Total army 

Sailors in the royal navy 


59 
60 

18335 

3334" 
12/9 

' 5000 

mcrica 20000 


227699 
5776'z 

285461 
51645 



Total * 337106 

As to the lofs'of men by the war, that of the fca- 
men and marines only has been calculated as7ollows: 
The number of failors and marines em- 



ployed this war were 



J 184893 

ICilled in engagements ^nd byi ^ 

accidents * 3 '^ / 

Dead of difcafes and miffing 133708 > 184893 

Sailors now remaining, part of) ^ . \ 

whom are difcharged j 49 73 J 

The widows left, fuppofing only a fourth of the 
men married, muft be about thirty-three thoufapd 
eight hundred and five 5 and if each married man 
Ictt only one child, the number of orphans muft be 
fixty-feven thoufand fix hundred and ten*. 

The efFefts of an armament fo imtnenfe were very 
confpicuous during the late war, and really aftonilh* 
cd Europe ; they thought the prediftions of M. 
Beaumelle become verified : " England fays he, 
will rife to a higher pitch of power than that of 
France under Lewis XIV. \«ithouc any concerted 
defign. The frame of its conftitution will carry it 
thither, and the indolence of other nations will fa- 



♦ ADQaal Regifter, 1763, p, 50, 
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vour it. Shemuft become miftrcfs of Europe, with- 
out having formed the proje^ of being fo ; aftonilh- 
cd at the extent of her own power, (he will be con- 
vinced of it only by the af)prehenrions of all her 
neighbours, by their fDbmiffion to her imperious 
oracies, and by their impotent leagues. 

/' The blindnefs of fome ftates is beyond concep- 
iion. Tbey take umbrage at the ambitious preten- 
fions of an eiinpi^e, which muft be exhaufted of meri 
and money for the conquell of a province i and they 
are not alarmed at. the progrefs of a people, who 
€very ten years acquire, without any ftruggle, the 
revenues of a rich province. Is not he alone the 
true monarch of the world who carries on its 
trade*?'' ^ 

Franc?,, who under Lewis IV, kept four hundred 
and fifty thoufand men in pay, and oppofed with 
fuccefs half f: urope, was enabled to do it by being 
the richeft and moft flourifhing ftate in Europc.^ 
England, in the prelent age, enjoys her power by 
the fame tenure. It is not the extent of a country, 
or the number of its people, that creates fo great a 
power 5 for if either of thofc circumftances was now 
taken as a rule, France, during the late war, ought 
to be more powerful than England by two to one, , 
notwithflanding her decline': but nothing could be 
clearer than the very contrary poGtion. 

This prodigious force England was enabled to 
put in. motion, and keep empioytd, by means of her 
credit : how far that may be carried, is a probiem 
we Ihall not pretend to folve. See Public Cre- • 

PIT. ■.. . . 

it it very obfervable; that keeping two hundred 
wd fixty t.ioufand men in pay, levied and recruited 
iri Greiic Bflrain, and Ireland atone, optrared no 
ill effedson populatio&i hands in all the branches of 
induftry were not at all Wanting; the nation xiould 

* Mcs Penfc^, p. 86. 

' - for 



for many years, or indeed for ever, have fupplicd 
the men, provided the moficy could have been 
found. This was a phenomenon in the article of 
poparlation not underftood before. * 

Prefcnt Army e?/ Britain, dnditi Station^ ^IT^^ 

In England. 

Men. 

Two troops of horleguards- 362 

Two ditto horfe-grenadiers 353 

One regiment of horfe-guards 319 

Three regiments of dragoon-guards 807 

Nine reg. of dragoons, at 2 3 1 men each 2079 

Three regiments of foot-guards Vi^S 

Eight regiments of foot, at 300 men each 2400 

Twenty x:ompanies of invalids 2460 



JTotal 

In Scotland. 



12.545 



6ne regiment of dragoons 231 

Six regiments ot foot 180a 

Total . 203 r 
In Ireland. 

Four regiments of horfe , 855 

Eight reg|tnrrents dragoons, at 231 each i8'48 

Twenty *^thrce reg. of foot, at 30b nifcri eaCh 690a' 

Total 9604 
IH North America. 

Thirteen regiments of foot, at 300 men each 3^© 
In the West Indies. 

Five regiments of foot 1500 

Gibraltar^ 
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Gibraltar^ 

Eight regiments of foot 2400 

Minorca^ ' 

Seven regi men ts of foot 2 1 oa 

* Coast ^/ Africa^ 

Six African corps ^o 

ReCAPITULATIOiV. 

England 12,545 

Scotland . iiO^i 

Ireland 91^04 

North Americat 3>9oc) 

Weft Tndies 1,500 

Gibraltar 2^400 

Minorca 2,100 

Africa ^ 600. 



TotaL 34,6«or 

Befides the militia. 

That the reader may have the fatisfaftion of com- 
paring the ftate and ftauon of the army in the pre* 
fent peace with that of the peace fucceeding'thc war 
of 1 741* we fhall add the lift for the year 1 752. 

In Gr£AT Britain^ 

Guards 56^^ 

Bragoons eleven regiments ^5^\ 

Foot twelve regiments ^ 3606 

Total .**747 

iRELAM^r 
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6^ 


Irelai^d. 






Four regiments of horfe 
Six ditto of dragoons 
Twenty-four regiments of horfe 




1386 

7206 


Total 

GlBJlALTAR. 


• 


9442 


Four regiments of foot ^ 




1200 


i 

Minorca^ 






Four regiments of foot 


^ 


1200 


Nova Scotia, 






Three regiments of foot 




9o« 


West Indies^ 






Two regiments of foot 




600 


Recapitulation. 








^75^ 


1771 


Great Britain 

Ireland 

North America 

Weft Indies 

Gibraltar 


11747 

9442 
900 
600 

I2CO 


1457^ 
9604 

3900 

1500 

2400 


Minorca 
Africa 


120O 

25>o89 


2100 
600 


Total 


34680 



And, befides this fuperiority, there is the militia, 
fo that Britain is much better guarded in the prefenc 
peace than (he was in the preceding one. Her na* 
ral ftrcngth is alfo fupcrior. Sec Navy. 

Some 
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Some politicians may harrangue as much as they 
pleafe on the evils of a (landing army -, but it is ab- 
iblutely neceffary, while we have fuch inveterate 
enemies to be prepared to meet them. ^Our ill-fiic- 
eefs at the beginning of the two laft wars, was, in 
a great mealure, owing to a want of force at their 
opening, our military cftablilhment being fo ipuch 
lower, we were ftruck with a panic at the idea of an 
invafion, troops took time to raife, and yet more 
to difcipline ; whereas the French and Spaniards al- 
ways being prepared for war by land, begin it with 
a great fuueriority. In this refpedl our militia has 
been, and will again be of excellent ufe, particularly 
if it was raifcd in all the counties, the omiflion of 
which is a mod abfurd tendernefs in our laws, to 
leave an objeft of fuch general importance in the 
l)rea(l of lord-lieutenants to rejcd ; it is a fcandal to 
the legiflature of the kingdom. 

ARBITRARY POVvER, in general, is the idol 
ofkirtgs, and the curfe of mankind. Ifmonarchs 
Awould, as they ought, confider the good of their fub- 
jefts as their own, they would then find that a limit- 
ed monarchy has' advantages which an arbitrary one 
can never poflefs. Let us, for a moment, compare the 
kings of France and Great Britain, in every refpedt 
that can afFeft their power, grandeur, eafe, fecuri- 
ty, and happinefs. 

Firft, in refpedt of power, the king of France, 
by means of his abfolute authority, can avail him- - 
felf of every hand, and every {billing in his kingdom,. 
This, at the firft appearance, carries an idea of great 
ftrength, but, upon a nearer infpeftion, it is found de- 
ceitful : human nature is fuch, that whatever fin- 
gle man has fuch a prerogative, he will be furc to 
make ufe of it, and ftrain his power to the utmoft, 
in order to get the better of, or be triumphant over 
his neighbours. We have feen the efiedt of this rage 
in three monarchs, Charles V. Philip II. and Lewis 

XIV. 
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2CI V. all three monarchs who lived in modern times, 
their reigns well underftood, and their arms the 
fame^ viz. univerfal monarchy all three, but parti- 
cularly the two laft found that defpotifm which ere- ' 
ated their formidablcnefsy the certain ruin of jt. 
Lewis XIV, by means of his abfolute authority, 
riaiftd and maintained much more numerous ar- 
mies than he could have done, had his authority 
been limited : for what were they raifed ?" Only to be 
dcftroycd, to fuin France, even by vivSories an,d con- 
quefts 5 and to entail years of mifery, and even weak- 
nefs, upon himfelf and kingdom. If any writer 
quotes nis power, let him take the laft ten years of 
his reign, as well as any other ten years ; and let 
him not forget the ftate of that kingdom at his death : 
if a dup eftimate is made, his power will upon the 
whole be found much lefs than it appears ; for the 
mere raifing and fighting of armies, if certain ruin 
and debilitarion aie to be the confequence, dannoc 
furely be called power. 

This period was the zenith of the French profpe- 
rity ; if that proved fo clearly the folly and madnefs 
of fudh ambitious views, what muft her decline be? 
Of late years the court has entertained the fame lofty 
ideas, and afted upon the fame ambitious plans, but 
without an equal degree of their fornier power, fo 
that France, after having been for an age the terror 
of her ntighbours, threatens to become as harmlefs 
a bciri^ as ^^pain for near two centuries after the death 
of Philip II. Here we have taken a view of the pow- 
er of France in the height of her profperity, when 
fhe contained twenty mhlions of inhabitants, and al- 
fo in her decline, when her numbers are reduced to 
fourteen millions. 

Great Britain and Ireland,^ upon the largeft cal- 
culations, never contained above ten millions of 
people, or probably, not fo many ; and the numbers 
is fuppofed by fome to have continued pretty equal 
VoTL. I. F from 
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tVom the Revolution to the prefcnt time. Now if 
we call the prefent age, as it certainly is, that of 
England, it is fair to compare it with France 
in the laft. Lewis XIV. ought to have had twice 
the power of George IL but nothing was fo far from 
truth. England, in the laft war, maintained three 
hundred and forty thoufand men •, Lewis, in his 
greateft exertions, not more than four hundred thou- 
fand, though fome French infcriptions fpeak of four 
hundred and fifty thoufand j but he ought to have 
had feven hundred and eighty thoufand ftrong to 
have equalled the proportioned power of Britain : 
but this is the leaft part of it. The, exertions of 
France, like violent ftrains of the human body, 
brought on mifery and immediate weaknefs; where- 
as with England no fuch event has happened. Never 
was a more profperous period in her hiftory tbaa 
the years which havc/efcaped fince the war ; which 
proves, in the cleareft manner, that the power of 
one was the refult of natural ftrength and well 
knit limbs, never forced beyond their capacity : 
the other the efFecfbs of violence and artificial efforts. 
If it faid, that Britain has involved herfelf irt debt ; 
I reply, -fo did Lewis XIV. but to a much greater . 
degree, finCe the amount of his debts at his death 
have been calculated at three hundred millions 
Iterling. 

Thus much for the power of France in the zenith 
ot her profperity : if we turn to the prefent age, we 
fhall find her with fourteen millions of people, and 
a territory much larger than in the laft century ; but 
with the fingle power ot England exerted againft her» 
and even with the afliftance of Spain in fome de- 
gree of vigour, we faw how little able flhe was to 
make any figure, or even todefe d herfelf. One 
enemy reduced that power to the loweft degree of 
mifery, which not a century before had refitted 
more than half Europe. 

The 
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iThc fadt is, that the fame arbitrary power which en- 
libled her to be the plague of all her neighbours, 
hurried her into fo many exceflcs, and fuch ra(h and 
Violent exertions of her force, as to deftroy itfcif in a 
period amazingly Ihort j and corifequently we may 
with juftice deduce this truth, that arbitrary autho- 
rity is deftrudlive of a nation's power ; and that 
George III. of England, the two kingdoms confidcr- 
td, is a more powerful fovercign than was LewisXIV. 

In rcfpeft of grandeur, magnificence, &c. there 
has been a greater (hew of it in France than rn En- 
gland ; but this has been rather owing to the private 
tafte of the fovereigns than any want of it in thofe of 
England. It has never been doubted, but that any 
Englifti monarch*, who manifeftcd an inclination of 
erefting magnificent- and fumptuous edifices, would 
find his parliament as ready to vote the rieceffary fums 
ts thofe for any other publick ufe : there is never 
any difficulty in paying the debts of the civil lift^ 
when they have not appeared to be contracted for 
fuch beneficial purpofes. But an arbitrary monarch 
can no more incfulge in boundlefs expenccs of this fore 
than a limited one : Lewis XIV impoveriftied himfelf^ 
and his kingdom by fuch extravagance, until at laft. 
While ove:rwhclmed with debts which he could not 
pay, he was driven to the miferable Qiift of melting all 
his plate, and deftroying the very furniture of his pa- 
laces that would yield any filvcr. 

Laftly, in refpcft of eafe, fecurity and happincfsj 
the very naming fuch circumftances is fufficienttq de- 
cide the comparifon in favour of the limited monarch* 
Ablblute authority is ever founded on the wreck of 
the rights of mankind ; fuch an authority has force 
only for its fupport : great armies muft be kept up 
as well to awe the fubjed, as to make the ftate formi- 
ble; in fuch a fituatk)n infecurity, and a great mea- 
iure of anxiety, muft ever be the attendants ; where- 
as all chefe things are diflferent with the limited mo- 
F 2 narch % 
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narch ; as his power depends on the laws, it has thcfflp 
for its proteftion and fupport, and the fubjeft feels 
as much fatisfadion in obedience to legal authority, 
as the monarGh can be defirou^ of exafting it. 

Upon the whole, no man to whom education in 
a private ftation (or even in a palace if not contami- 
nated by flatterers) had given a philofophical difpo- 
Ikion, would be defirous,*if he became a king, of 
arbitrary power: refleftion on all the examples 
whkh hiftory can produce, would make him wilh to 
govern by laws, and to owe his authority as much 
to their force, as the fubjeft could his liberty. 

ASSIENTO. The old French Guinea compa- 
ny, after having made a treaty with the Spanifh nii- 
nifters,, for the importation of negroes into the Spa- 
nifli colonies, tbok the name of the company of the 
AflTientifts. The treaty was figned in 1702, to con- 
tiBue in force ten years : the number of negroes was 
fixed at thirty-eight thoufand. 

By the treaty of Utrecht, France gave up to Eh* 
gland the Affiento contraft, to begin in 1713, and 
tocontinuein force thirty years. The Englifh South- 
Sea Company undertook the fupply ; they were 
obliged to import four thoufand eight hundred ne- 
groes a- year. By this treaty leave was alfo given 
for the Affientiftsto fend yearly into Spanifh America, 
duringthe whole time of the treaty, a fliip of five hun- 
dred tons, laden with the fame forts of merchandize, 
which the Spaniards ufedto carry thither, with liber- 
ty to difpofe of them With the concurrence of the 
Spaniards at the fairs of Porto Bello and Vera Cruz. 
One may fafely affcrt, that neither thefurnifhing the 
Spaniards v/ith negroes, which is the main fubjeft of 
that treaty, nor the feveral other ai tides by which 
feveral privileges were granted to the South Sea 
company, did not altogether prove fo profitable to it 
as that liberty alone granted to-the Englilli, againft 
the ancient policy and the ufual jealoufy of the Spa- 
niards 
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tiiards with regard to their American trade. The 
. French made fo much by their Afliento, that they 
were enabled by a computation made from the 
regifters in Spain, to import into theprench domi- 
nions no lefs than two hundred and four millions 
of pieces of eight : yet they at length over- glutted the 
market, and became fufFerers towards the conclufion 
thereof. Upon the Affiento's falling into Eng- 
li(h hands, we have iiot been able to make any 
great advantage by it, on account of the unfettled 
affairs of Europe for many years pad, and our mif- 
underftanding with the court of Spain, during the 
long Walpolian ^dminiftration *. 

AU S T R I A'(Houfe of) longt;onfidered in Eu- 
rope as the great rival of the houfe of Bourbon, and 
fo it fuccefs fully proved till the reign- of Lewis XIV. 
under whom the French power was fo great, and 
that of Auftria fo weak, that it had no rival, but 
combinations among all her neighbours. By the 
Bourbon family inheriting Spain and the Indies, 
with the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, they bc- 
came beyond comparifon greater than any other fa- 
mily in the fouth of Europe. The houfc of Auftria 
has declined much, and from the unnatural alliance 
.between her and France, which the negociations 
preceding the laft war gave fife to, has brought an 
entire change in the fyftem pf Europe ; which can- 
iiot fail of having bad confequences, in at leaft bc-» 
ing the occafion of much confufion. 

The events of the laft war -are in every body's re- 
membrance ; but fince that pefiod, there have been 
arrangement^ and negociations which threaten new 
troubles ; thefe are of the utmoft importance, as 
they probably will produce a fyftem different from 
jEVny that has hitherto appeared. 

The power of the houfe of Auftria is in the hands 

* PoiUethwaytc, Vol. I. art. Affiento. 
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of the Emprefs cjuccn, whofe inveteracy to the king 
of PruiBa continues, and will probably continue as 
long as her life ; this keeps her true to her conncdiort 
with France: but the emperor, who will inherit all 
her doininions, is fuppofed to have adopted othef 
ideas. Certainly the long and perfonal negociation 
between this monarch and the king of Pruffia, was 
no meeting of form or pleafure, but a compromife 
of intcrefts andpurfuits, which have been kept invi* 
olably fecret: if, as it was natural at firft to fuppo(e» 
that this meeting was to concert meafures for fet<- 
tling Poland, a fccond refleftion would have told 
' one, that for fo plain and fimple a negociation as that 
muft be, an ambaffador would have performed the 
part as well as the fovereigns themfelves. It is high- » 
ly improbable, that they (hould be many days iet- 
ling their ideas on this point. Since the event the 
moft fagacious politicians have conjedured, what is 
very probable from the known fpirit and opinion of 
the emperor, that a treaty took place between him 
and the king, for an attack upon France, in order 
to regain from that power, the provinces which (he 
has wrefted from the houfe of Auftria, viz, Alface, 
Flanders, Luxemburg, &c. What part the king olf 
Pruffia is to take in it, or whether he is only to be 
induced to be quiet, by a ftrong guarantee of Silc* 
fia, is not %o be conjedturcd •, but it is probable, that ' 
the Eniperor has laid the plan of an alliance againft 
France, himfelf to be at the head of it, and will 
fake theneceflfairy meafures, while theEmprefs Queen 
lives, to ftrengtben it in the b^A manner he is able ; 
and upon the death of that princefs the cfFefts of it 
y/\\\ be fcen. 

The idea has nothing of irpprobability in it; it is 
not at all furprifing, that an adlive young monarch of 
great abilities, at the head of a much more powerful 
torce than that of Auftria poflefled, when oppofing 
|-ewisXlV. and tlie lurks, Ihould meditate the re* 

covery 
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covcry of rights which were torn from his anceflors 
by mere ilrength. Nor is it at all improbable that he 
Ihould be able to efFeft it j France, by the moftabfurd 
condudt thatever inftigated the exertion of any nation's 
power, has reduced herfelf to a degree of weaknefs» 
much greater than is conceived in general, but which 
will manifeft itfelf more and more in every future war* 
Lei; it be remembered that Spain was dreaded in Eu- 
rope long after the departure of her power^ and 
^hile ftie was but the (hadow of her former name : 
her dominions remained immenfc, Holland excepted, 
as great as ever; the Indies were in her pofleflion^ 
and her troops were acknowledged to be the beft in 
Europe^ infornuch that none could be compared 
with the Sfoanifh infantry, till the battle of Rocroi. 
Now with France the cafe is almoft fimilar ; we have 
the (hadow of a mighty name, dominions larger thaa 
ever, numerous troops, but by no means better 
than thofe of her neighbours: (lie makes the fame 
appearance as when acknowledged the dread of all 
Europe-,, but like Spain (he polSfles only a ftiadow ,; 
violent exertions have waited, the ftamina of her 
ftiength,and fhe will befoundin all future difpuces to 
be poffeffed of lefs and lefs ftrength^ In the war of 
1741, (he wais no lo: ger the power that had refitted 
halfKurope, even with the alliance of Spain and Pruf- 
lia. In that of 1756 fhe funk grearly, and in the next 
it muft be a ftrange concatenation of lucky circura- , 
ftances that can fupport her with any figure in it. 

In caie of the houfes ot Auftria and Bourbon be-, 
ing once more in opp(>[iCion, the king of Sardinia 
.will find himTtIf of imnienre confequence; nor can 
kbe faid which party he will join ; but good poli- 
tics would inftigarehini to unite with the weakeftpar-* 
ty, which will probably be France : he can hope to 
make no acquifitions from her, but has pretenfions 
on a part of tnc Auftrian dominions. However, in 
cafe of a war, he would certainly ht forced to take 
part with one or the other, 

F 4 The 
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The king.of Pruflia might very eafily be induced 
to take an aftive (hare in the war, if an acquifition of 
importance was to be the confequence. A Pruffian 
army' marched to the frontiers of Holland, while an 
Auftrian one was encamped in Flanders, and ano-r 
ther on the march to Alface, would force that repub- 
lic to come into the alliance. Spain would force 
England to take .the fam^ fide, and the houfe of 
Bourbon would be attacked with a vigour'that would 
threaten the foundations of ht^r emp re.^ This war 
there is great reafon to think is at no great diftance^ 
fince the life of the emprefs queen cannot be of long 
duration. 

It is not eafy to point out whence the refources 
of France fliould come from. 1 urkey and Ruffia 
are both exhaufted by a long and confuming war ; 
if they were at peace they would have no ftomach for* 
- a frefh war, which could yield them nothing : Tu'r-' 
key would be utterly unable^ and RulTii would 
have bufinefs enough in fettling Poland. Sweden, 
by engaging:, would only enfure the certain lofs of her 
German territory, and be driven bick the moment 
fhe appeared. Denmarkis too weak ro attempt any 
operations in which Pruffia would meet her." In a 
word, it would to France have the appearance of 
a delperate cafe. 
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BAHAMA Iflands. A large firing of iflands 
lying between 21 and 28 degreea north lati- 
tude, and 72 and 8 1 weft longitude, all of them en- 
tirely belonging to Great Britain. 

The ifland of Bahama, from which the reft take 
the name, is in latitude 26, and from 15 to 20 lea- 
gues from Florida. It is reckoned about 13 leagues 
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long and 8 broad, is efteemed extremely ple^fant and 
fruitful, the air ferene and temperate, and the foil 
remarkably rich, being watered with a multitude of 
^rings and brooks-, formerly it produced plenty of 
guaiacum, faflafras, farfaparilla, and red wood, 
which were all dcftroyed by the Spaniards ; fo that 
its chief produftions at prefent are Indian wheat, 
fowl, and a particular fort of rabbit: the reft of their 
provificns, anJ other neceflaries, they are obliged' to 
have from Carolina, whence they are enabled both 
here and in the ifland of Providence, to afllft the (hip- 
ping that are driven upon their coafts by the tetti- 
peftuous weather, and impetuofuy of currents, with 
what they want, which is the greateft branch of their 
trade. 

The ide of Providence is the refidence of the 
governor, and lies in the center of fome hundreds 
of others. Several authors redkon them between 
four and five hundred, forne of which are very 
large, even one hundred and fixty miles in length, 
^nd others no. bigger than knolls or rocks rifing 
above water. . This lies in latitude 24, and is a- 
bout 28 miles long and u broad, where it is wi- 
deft. It produces little elfe but fait and Braziletto 
wood, which they carry to Carolina in about eight 
days, but are ten-^t leaft in returning from thence. 
It abound^ with^ variety of fifti, fowl, trees, and ve- 
getables. The ifland of Fluthera was fettled like- 
wile, upon which about fixty families fixed themfelvcs,. 
credrted a fmall fort for their defence, and raifed a 
company of militia. The like was done in Hanbour- 
ifland, where the plantation foon grew more confi- 
derable, and a larger fort was built for. fhe proteftion 
of the inhabitants. This happened in 1736, froin 
which time thefe iflands have been improving, 
tjiough fiowly *. ' 

♦ HArris^s Voyages, Vol, 2. p. 286. 
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From thefe accounts it appears, that we have fct- 
tlementsin four iflands (Providence, Bahama, Elu- 
thera, and Harbour) out of five hundred-, and have 
not chofen the beft or the largeft. If it is confidered 
that they all lie between 2i and 28 north latitude, 
and that many of them are of conGderable fize, and 
from the broken accounts we have had, compofed o£ 
a moft rich and fertile foil, this muft appear truly 
aftonifhing. Land in our fugar colonies fells up to 
an hundred pounds an acre, and from twenty to forty 
pounds not an uncommon price, confidering that 
they are iflands, and confequently entirely exempt 
from the frofts which are felt in Florida, there can be 
no doubt but they v^ould produce fugar ; but cotton 
and indigo they would be excellent for, and nume- 
rous other produdtions, which would prove extreme- 
ly valuable in commerce. . Many of them are in the 
fame latitude with Cuba, and at leaft three degrees 
fouth of the capes of Florida, the climate of thefe 
muft certainly be hot enough for fugar. But has' 
it been tried ? Is it not worthy of trial ? 

Meafures ought certainly to be taken to know 
with certainty what ufes thefe iflands could be put 
to: for this purpofe the only national plan would be 
to have them all accurately furveyed, and laiddowa 
in a large chart with th^ ttraits between them, and 
the foundings, the depth of water on the coafts and 
harbours : the fpontaneous productions of them, and 
the foil minutely examined ; and the perfons employ- 
ed in gaining a knowledge of thefe particulars fliould 
keep an exadl: rcgifter of the weather. We fliould 
then be able to decide what articles of culrivatioa 
Vould anfwer beft -, which of them were beft worth 
planting; and which of them fhould be left in their 
prefent ftate^ In all probability we fhould find many 
of them much more worthy of attention, and far 
better deferving the expence of fortifying and plant- 
ing than the frozen regions of the North, about 

which 
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which we have laviflied fach immenle fums of 
money. 

BALANCE of TRADE, to a manufefturing na^ 
tioD, is very clearly of great importance. To know the 
progr^fs of trade from time to time, and to be able to 
difcover pretty accurately the balance, bccaufe, what- 
ever is paid to other countries in bullion, as a balance 
upon the year's trade, is juft fo much lofs to any nation 
that has unemployed poor, or unpurchafed commo- 
dities. As to the ill confequenccs of fending away 
our gold and filver, confidered merely in itfelt, they 
are perhaps trivial*, and (hould be confidered in no 
other light, than a proof that we do not export a 
due quantity of produds and labour. By knowing 
the balance of each trade, we are timely acquainted 
with thofe articles, in which the induftry of foreign- 
ers rival us, and are, confequently, mucn better ena- 
bled to apply the ncceffary remedy than if the evil 
was unknown to us, or only conjeftured. This re- 
mark is allowed by ail to be juft ; but the great diffi- 
culty and difference of opinion arifcs from the nicans 
of difcovering the balance. 

Thofe which have been chiefly depended on by 
fome, but rejcfted by others, arc. 

The cuftom-houfe entries. 

The courfc of exchange. 

The quantity of gold and filver abounding. 

The quantity of foreign coin 5 and. 

The quantity of (hipping. 

In the fifft place, the cuftom-houfe entries can give 
but little infight into the real ftate of the balance 5^ 
for the quantity of goods that are fmuggled is prodi» 
gious, and of them the cuftom-houfe can give no 
account. Falfe entries t are common, the rates are 
various, and many articles are not rated at all. For 
thefe, and other reafons, it is apparent, their autho- 

* Sec Home's Eflays, Vol. I. p. J41. 
4 Gee's Trade and Navigation, p. 171. 
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xity is weak, and accordingly jias been rejedled by 
numerous writers *. 

The courfe of exchange is agreed to be of ufe, 
Jike all means whatever, of acquiring knowledge ; 
^but that it will point out the general balance of our 
whole trade, or the particular ones of feveral, is 
.clearly contrary to truth. That it will not fhew th^ 
jgeneral balance appears from this, all remittances 
affe<a the courfe of exchange, whether they be fub- 
iidies to foreign princes, the pay and maintenance 
of troops, the intereft of debts, or the expenccs of 
travellers; all thefe articles are confiderable, and. 
jufEciently prove that general knowledge is not to 
be thus acquired : and if it be confidcrcd, that the 
balances to and from nation to nation are often 
transferred to others ; that is, the balance we owe 
to orte country is paid by bills of exchange upon an- 
other, who owes a balance to us, in which cafe the 
courfe of exchange varies indeed, but in quite a dif- 
ferent quarter from the tranfaftions .of trade which 
occafioned that variation : from hence, 1 fay, jt is 
evident, the courfe of exchange can tell nothing 
but the teipporal balance of remittance, and not 
that of trade.; 

The quantity of gold and filler abounding in a 
country, can be no more the figns to depend on 
than the preceding ones. Gee fixes on this as 
the true criterion ; but a very few refleftions will 
Ihew that he. was totally miftaken. The intereft of 
debts, fubfidies, foreign wars, anid abfentees ex- 
port gold and filver as readily as the worft of trades ; 
how then can the quantity abounding fhew us the 
fxtent of commerce r.But even if noneofthtfecaufes 
operated, the maxim would be equally fallacious ; 
^nd for this reafon a people may export jheir coin 
wi;thout any of thefe helps. The creation of paper 

• Gee, ib. Hume's Eflays, Vol. i. p. 342. Child on 
Trade, p. i6|. h')ud, Mag. Vol. xxx. p. 84. 
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currency indubitably drives it away ; for that being 
current at home, and not abroad, will ftay at home, 
and the univerfal currency be fent abroad. This is 
generally agreed ; but thofe who favour paper cur- 
rency allow the faft, yet draw this inference fron^ 
it, that it goes abroad in trade to colleft more, but 
that more will go off in the fame way ; and allow- 
ing the full extent of the argument, yet the quan- 
tity at home can never fhew the profit of trade. 

Others aflerr, that the plenty of foreign coin cur- 
rent in any kingdom, is the fure fign of any parti- 
cular trade's (if not the whole) flourifbing. This . 
plea has a ftrong appearance of reafon,. but will not 
always hold good. For inftance, Portugal owes a 
large balance to Holland, and pays it in coin ; and 
Holland owes a balance to Britain, and pays it with 
Portugal coin : how docs this (hew us the balance 
of our trade with Portugal ? No one can aflert that 
all the Portuguefe coin current in England comes 
immediately from Portugal: it is a fad very much to 
be doubted ; the currency of foreign coin (hews evi-' 
dently, that fome balance is greatJy in our favour, 
and if it ceafes, that fome trade is turned againft us^ 
But another circumftance has a great cfFccl* upon 
the fluduation of all coin, and that is the intrinfic. 
value of it ; for we certainly may have vaft pay- 
ments in it, and yet not an ounce of it current: 
this is very apparent. ^ 

Sir Jofiah Child was certainly, in matters of com- 
merce, a very penetrating genius y and yet in this 
article of the balance 'he fixes on a proof as weak as 
any of the preceding. The quantity of (hipping is 
his criterion : but furely it is apparent, that much 
fliipping may be employed in lofing trades, and 
very profitable ones carried on without any fhipr . 
ping at all ; it would therefore be very ftrange if 
(hipping proved the balance. Great numbers of 
(hips may be employed to carry out coin in return 

for 
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for bulky commodities; (houldwc conclude, theW* 
fore, tbat in proportion to the quantity the national 
trade thrives ? No fure< But let us drop the ide^ 
of naval power for a minute, as we arc fpeaking 
merely of trade, and fuppofe that the nation had no 
ihipping at all, would this make foreigners the lef* 
willing to purcbafe our lead, qur corn, our tin, or 
manufadturcs ? On the contrary ,t would they not be 
xnore eager to do it on accountof the freight ? Should 
wc be obliged to purchafe any larger quantity of 
their manufa£kures than was agreeable to us ? And 
might not the balance be infinitely in our favouf 
nevcrthelefs ? Experience can anfwer all thefc que- 
ries. This was the cafe with France before Col* 
bert arofc. Several French writers have attempted 
to prove, that (he received of her neighbours a 
greater proportional balance while the Dutch had 
th« navigation of all her products for fale, than Hit 
did in her more brilliant days. All agree, that her 
commerce of this fort was immenfely great : (hip- 
ping, feamen, navigation, and naval power are 
great, and magnificent pofielTions; but let them 
never be brought in competition with the fale of 
produds and manufactures -, for in a fcale of value^ 
the cargo is furely of abundant greater confequence 
than the vehicle which conveys it. People that have 
much {hipping make a great noife in the world, and 
are every where known and talked, of. Thofe who 
fell their produdls to whoever will come for them, 
are never feen from home, and little thought of; 
but their profitable balance may exift without any 
of the buftle which (hipping cccafions. Was the 
balance of trade againft France, in tlK laft years of 
the late war, when her (hipping was demolilhcd ? Is 
the balance of trade againit China and Jap^n, who 

^ofltfs, comparatively fpeaking,. fcarcely any fliips ? 
^his idea of (hipping marking the balance of trade 
is a mere chimera. No one can have a greater idea. 
5 ^f 
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of the confequence of (hippir^g and feamcn, and par- 
ticularly to this country, than myfelf ; but as tQ 
fuppofmg it the criterion of the balance, or natio- 
nal profit of a trade, it is totally inconfiftent with 
common experience, and the leaft rcfledion. 

It may be afked, if I am fo free in Tejefting the 
fyftem3 eftablifhed by others, whether I have any to 
. offer in their (lead ? In anfwer to which I fhall freely 
offer my conjedurc amongft others, which is, that 
circumftanced as Britain is, it is impofTiple to fix 
on any general maxim as a criterion to. judge of the 
balance of trade. I have rcflcdled on tjiis fubjeft 
with the utmoft attention I am able, and can deviie 
no means of difcovcring whether the balance is for 
or againft us : an cxaft regifter of all exports and 
imports, clandeftine as well as legal, would tell it 
at once -, but fuch a regifter is an impoflibility, ac- 
cording to the prefent fyftem of revenue : we have 
found, that the fcveral ideas above examined are all 
fallacious. If we confidcr the cafe with a litde at- 
tention, we (hall find equal difEculties in forming 
other ideal balances of the nation's commerce. 

The circumftances which render an attempt of 
this fort fo impradicable, are the funis fpent in Eng- 
land by Irifh and Weft Indian abfentees (which have 
nothing to do with the balance of trade) -, thofe ex- 
pended by Englilh travellers 5 the intercft paid by 
Britain to foreigners for money lodged in her funds ; 
and, laftly, the expences of continental connedtions, 
which arc immenfe. All thefe amount to great 
fums, and are attended in all national refpeds with 
the fame effefts, as favourable or unfavourable ba- 
lances of trade ; confequently the refult prodigious, 
if not infuperable difficulties, in afcertaining the dif- 
ference between their effefts, and thofe of commerce. 
Paper currency finilhcs the lift. If the former ob- 
jedtions were removed, this would involve the wholtf 
in obfcurity. 

If 
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If none of thefe caufes operated, the quantity of 
coin, bullion, and plate in the kingdom, with ej^- 
cifes to tell the amount of what was confumed ill 
laces and embroideries, would be an infallible rule! 
to judge by, which could never deceive, becaufe 
thele could then be increafed by. no means, but by 
a favourable balance, nor decreafed but^ by an un-^ 
favourable one : but it is evident enough, that thi^ 
is very far from being the cafe at prefent. 

The flourifhing ftate of manufaftures traced td 
any particular amount, will not (hew whether trade 
is for or againft us, becaufe the trade of produfts is 
independent of them. It is poflible to have half' 
our manufacturers ftarving, and yet a greater ba- 
lance than the prefent fuppofed one brought in fiom 
the fale of produds alone. Vice verfa^ the decay of 
the latter cannot prove it, becaufe the former may 
flounlh proportionably. 

The ftate of population cannot prove it, becaufe 
it is fo much affefted by circumftances, that have 
no connexion with foreign trade. 

The con.fumption of great- quantities of foreign 
luxuries cannot prove even a decline, contrary to 
Sir James Stewart; becaufe at the fame rime, I'uch 
cohfumption may be mqre than balanced by an ex- 
portation of raw commoaities. 

The rife or fall of rents of land cannot pofiibly 
prove it, becaufe they are afi'eded by the quantity of 
^aper current, by taxes, by a general wrong ba- 
lance, owing to the above mentioned caufes, all 
which may operate agaiaft land, while the ballance 
of trade favours it. 

The number of unemployed poor cannot prove 
it^ becaufe that is affefted by'the ftate of agricu'iure 
and manufaftures, which are but two fcundations 
of trade out of many •, and, by many other caufes. 
1 he number of unemployed poor in France is im- 
mcnie, aithdugh the balance of trade in favour of 
that kingdom is very great; 

The 
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Tbebcft knowledge we can gam is that of the 
cuftom^houfe, becaufe in their entries is fome foun- 
dation to calculace upon, whereas in other methods 
there is none *• 

To afcertain, fays another author, the fa£^ of a 
kingdom being prOfperous, and a gainer by her 
dealings with all the world, we muft take a view of 
the three great fupports of every nation^ agriculturei 
manufadures, and commerce. If the culture of the 
earth is in general on the improving hand ; if ma- 
nufactures are not at a ftand, or few or no artizans 
ftarving for want of work ; if trade is well upon the 
whole, thefe are three figns of great importance, 
none of them to be exadly laid down on paper : 
but while they have fuch a meafure of fuccefs, that 
a decline can no where be clearly feen, they may 
fafelj be held as ftrong marks of national health. 

It I was to venture to name any remark of a fa- 
vourable balance ilronger than all others, I fhould 
fix on the OBNERAL RISE OF Prices, not of any 
poflfeflion or commodity feparately taken, but tha 
aggregate of all. Land, houfes, furniture, manu« 
fadhires, theworks of artizans, labour, provifions^&c. 
I think if the circumftance is confidercd, it will 
nearly include mod others. It is aflfeftcid by the 
balance of receipts and payments of whatever kind, 
as that baknce regulates the quantity of money ; 
and alfoby the amount of paper credit, which has 
the fame confequence, and is alike the child of real 
wealth: whatever adds to the national dock in 
wealth, finks the value of money, and raifes prices. 
All that general eafe, happinefe, and wealth, diffur 
fed through a kingdom, wHich gives it the marks 
of being flourifhing and formidable; all thefe are 
ftrongty Ihewn in a rife of prices. Thus nothing can 
be fo ridiculous, as the complaints which ignorant 

• Political Eflayi, p. 53}.' 
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writers have of late years been making, on the dear- 
ncfs of every thing ; that circumftance being of all 
others the moft ftriking proof of great profperity. 

On the contrary, take a view [of thofe countries 
where all commodities aje cheap, where land is of. 
little value, labour low, and provifions to be had for 
a trifle, fuch countries are throughout the world in 
the loweft predicament of wealth down even to fuch 
as are compofed of mere barbarians. 

Upon the fame principles we may determine the 
mark of decline in a ftate to be, when from a gene* 
ral dearnefs all prices fink, and a country, which was 
once-very expenfive to live in, becomes cheap, from 
the low price of all. commodities : fuch a fall would 
to me be the cleared proof in the world that a coun- 
try was finking apace ; and yet it is the precife fitua- 
tion which fo many writers fo much want to fee in 
England: but therein they Ihew their utter igno- 



rance *. 



BALANCE of POWER, The balance of 
power (in the ftridt fenfe 6{ that phrafe) was created 
by trade, and muft continue to be the objeft more 
efpecially of trading countries, fo long as they pre- 
ferve their commerce and their freedom. It is from 
a fenfe of this, that whenever any power attempts to 
opprefs another, or betrays a vifible defign of height- 
ening its own ftrength, by attacking or conquering 
its neighbours, other potentates are ready to inter- 
pofe, from a quick Jenfe not only of the inconveni- 
cncies that muft arife from the incroachments made 
by fuch a power, but from thejuft apprehenfions 
that this may, and indeed muft, prove extremely 
prejudicial to comniercc in general, and to that of 
ieveral nations in particular ; who, to prevent this, 
will not fcruple to take up arms, as was the cafe 
in the two general wars againft France^ as well as in 

• Letters on the prefentSiatc of England, p. 147. 
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this laft. Thus it appears, that the balance of 
power is not an empty name, or an idle thing, but a 
very jufl and fignificant, though a new and figura- 
tive expreflion. " , ' 

By ic we mean the preferving the feveral govern- 
ments of Europe, as far as may be, in their prefenc 
condition, and the hindering any potentate what- 
ever from acquiring fuch a degree of grandeur as 
may be dangerous or fatal to thofc reciprocal interefts 
beforementioned, which as they took rife from," arc 
abfolutely neceflary to the continuance of commerce : 
and any attempt upon which is, confequently, felt by 
every nation that has any (hare of trade, and in the 
higheft degree as they have moft trade, and make the 
mod of their trade by the maritime powers. This, 
wheii he has attentively confidered it, the ingenious 
and judicious j-eader will allow to be a fair, as well as 
free account, of a matter of great importance, which, 
unlefs thoroughly, clearly, and perfeftly underftood, 
no view of the prefent ftate of Europe can be exhi- 
bited worthy of credit, or capable of anfwcring that 
end which we propofe. 

Biit notwithftandihg we have (hewn, without any 
gi'eat difficulty, how the political balance arifes, 
it is not quite fo eafy to explain wherein it truly con- 
fifts. For with rclpeft to this, it is very certain, 
that even the ableft writers find it a very hard thing 
to diveft themfelves of their prejudices. * As for in- 
ftance, a French politician takesit for granted, that 
this balance ought to be held by the king his maf- 
ter, and never fo much as fufpedls that this will or 
ought to bedifputed. At Vienna again there is no- 
thing more clear than that the right of holding the 
balance is in the imperial court, and he who (hould 
treat this as chimerical, would be thought as defici- 
ent in fenfe as in good manners. The moft judicious 
and fen Gble authors that I have tnet with upon this 
fubjeft are the Italians, and particularly the Vcneti- 

G2 ansj 
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ans ; for do but grant them that the Tea as well ar 
Hand is fubjeft to dominion, and that their republic 
has an indubitable right to the fovereignty of the 
Adriatic, and they will very readily grant you all that 
can be defired in favour of other princes and dates. 

The ftruggle, therefore, for the balance of power, 
h, in reality, a ftruggle for power ; and fuch as, 
from the difierent methods of treating this queftion, 
jDrefume to (hew their fagacity, by doubting whether 
there be any (uch thing at all, rather (hew their weak* 
nefs : for though it be true that in learned difputes 
i^en often differ merely about words, yet it is other- 
wife in political quarrels, for nations very feldom 
fall out about nothing. The laft part, therefore, 
t)f our taflc is the hardeft, for it confifts in (hewing, 
truly, where this balance lies, which requires more 

Eenetration and impartiality than we can boaft ; but, 
owever, we will do the beft we may, and leave the 
rfeft to be fupplied by the obfervations and reflec- 
tions of the judicious reader. 

In the (ir(l place, it is the intereft of all the powers 
of Europe to fupport each other's independency, and 
to prevent any thing that has the appearance of an 
Vniverfal monarchy, or the introducing the infiu- 
ehce of one court over the greareft part of the reft ; 
becaufe this muft be detrimental to the wholes and 
prejudicial to the freedom, learning, artS) manu* 
failures, and commerce of Europe in general. 

This we learn not only from the principles of true 
policy, but alfo from the unerring lights of expe- 
rience; (ince it is impoflible to aflign a time when 
the powers of Europe in general made fo mean a 
figure as when the emperor Charles V. or his foa 
Philip II. were ncareft the accomplifhment of their 
ambitious views, and had, in a manner, all the 
other potentates at their mercy, or at their devo- 
tion. 

But, beddes the general balance of power, there 
are three particular balances which ought to be at- 

tenfled 
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tended to arid fupported ; bccaufc if any of thcfc be 
weakened or deftroyed, it will be almoft inopoflibie 
to prcfervc the reft. The firft of thefe is the ba- 
lance of the North, where the power of Ruffia is 
chiefly to be apprehended. There is no anfwcring 
for the views of any court, becaufe they are perpe- 
tually changing : the only fecuricy that can be had, 
muft refult from the prefcribing proper bounds to 
all ; and, in the prefent cafe, this chiefly depends 
on the maritinie powers, who are always able, and 
ought to be ever willing, to maintain the equili- 
brium there which fubfifts at prefent. In this they 
have reafon to expeft, if Ihe is true to her own ia* 
tereft, the concurrence of France, to whom an ab- 
folute and overbearing power in the North would 
be as fatal as to any other ftate ; becaufe ihe muft 
become dependant upon it for her naval ftores, and 
'find her grandeur, in other refpefts, greatly dimt- 
nifhed. 

The fccpnd balance of power is in Germany, wherc^ 
for the common peace and fafcty of Europe, it is 
jieceflTary the conftitution of the empire fliould be 
inaintaineds which, however, cannot be done, if 
either the imperial dignity be transfered to a houfe 
more potent than all the reft-, or if any other power 
be permitted to give laws to the emperor and empire. 
At prefent the balance of Germany feems to depend 
upon ppifing, properly, the two great houfes of Au- 
ilria and Brandenburgh, and preventing either from 
giving a new form to things in that country, whicb» 
confidering the intereft which feveral of its princes 
have in other parts, muft, from its confequcnces, nc- 
jceflTarily throw all Europe into confufion* . 

The third balance is in Italy, where the feveraj 
princes and ftates fcem to underftand their own iri- 
terefts bcft of any. Upon this principle it feem? 
leafdnable to preferve both the houfes of Auftria 
and Bourbon in the pofiefllon of their dominions in 

G ^ that 
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that couijtry ; fince if either Ihould be expelled^ the 
other would foon be abfolutely maftcr of the whole. 
For the fame reafon it is expedient, that the firft 
branch of the houfe of Bourbon fettled there, (bould 
not only be fovcreign, but altogether independent, 
which) in the courle of a few years, would neceflari- 
ly change the face of affairs there, and bring that 
power to ad under the fame political maxims with 
the reft of the princes and ftates of Italy.^ 

It feems likewife requifitefor the fccurity of this 
balance, that the power of his Sardinian majefty 
fhould be extended •, ^bccaufe every fucceffion of ter- 
ritory to him, muft fix him more efFedually to thofe 
principles which conduce to the peace and profpe- 
riey of Italy ; and tho' accidents may happen, ancL 
for a time, perhaps, oblige him tb temporize, or, it 
maybe, ad inconfiftentlyin regard to this balance; 
yet it is certain, nothing but real neceflity, and being 
reduced to downright defpair, can carry him into an 
alliance fatal to his own independency, as well as to 
the interefts of his fubjedts, and the common good 
of Chriftendom*. 

. BANKS are divided into thofe of circulation and 
depofit. > Of the firft is the bank of England, and 
that of Amfterdam of the fecond. 

The Bank of England confifts of two forts of 
creditors-, the one of that fet of men, who, inking 
William's time, when money was fcarce and dear, 
lent the public 1,200,000 1. at ei^ht per cent, inte- 
reft, and 4000 1. were allowed them for charges, 
amounting in the whole to 100,000 1. a-year, an cx- 
clufive right of bankings' as a corporation, for thir- 
teen years, under the denomination ofthe proprietors 
,of the Bank 5 and which for obtaining prolongation 
of their privileges, has been fince increafed by far- 
ther loans to the public at a lefs intereft, to near. the 

• Prefent State cf Europe, p. 24 
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film of 11,000,0061. which if we compute the in- 
tcreft at three per cent, (as what they have more on 
fome part anfwers incident charges) it produces 
330,000 K a-yearj and as they divide annually five 
per cent, to their proprietors, which is 550,600 1. 
it is evident that they make a yearly profit of 
220,000 1. out of the money of the p-ople who keep 
ca(h with them, and thefe are the other fort of cre- 
ditors ; and as for what money the bank lends to 
the government, they have for the moft part but 
three per cent, intereft, I conclude that the credit 
cafh they have in their hands may amount to 
ii,ooo,coo 1. and there out is employed in lo^ns to 
the government, difcounting of bills, and in buy- 
ing gold and filver 7^333,333 -J-l. which at three 
per cent, intereft or profit, will amount to above 
220,000 1. and remains 3,666,6664^1 in cafh, fuffi- 
. cient for circulation and current payments And 
experience has evinced, that whenever any miftruft 
has occafioncd any run upon the bank for any con- 
tinuance, and the people not finding the tretfure fo 
foon exhaufted as they furmifed, it flowed in again 
f after on the one hand> than it was drawn out on 
the other. 

We fee by this account, that the bank of Eng- 
land keeps in coin one- third of the value of all their 
notes in circulation. With this quantity bufinefs 
is carried on with great fmoothnefs, owing to the 
profperity of that kingdom, which feldom owes any 
confidcrable balance to other nations -, but the con- 
fequence of the obligation to pay in coin is, that 
when the nation comes to owe a balance, the notes 
which the bank had iflued to fupport domeftic cir- 
culation only, come upon it for the payment of a, 
foreign balance, and thereby the coin which it had 
provided for home demand only is drawn out. It 
is this circumftance, above all others, which diftreflcs 
banks of circulation* 

G 4 • A Lon^ 
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A London merchant can give no order upon the 
bank unleis 4t a time when he has money lodged in 
it. If he has occafion for money gt any time, he 
fends to the bank the bills he has before they become 
due, snd the bank difcopnts them at certain rates ac- 
cording to thpr nature. If it be a foreign bill, the bank 
in difcounting it retains of. the fum 9t the rate of 
four percent, per ann, for the time the bi)l has to 
run i but if the bill be at a longer day than fixty 
days, they will not diiicount; it ; io in this, cafe the 
merchant muft keep his bill until it is within fixty 
|]ays of the term or payment. The' intention of this 
operation of difcounting bills is plainly to employ 
^he ca{h in the bank in a way to draw an intereft for 
it ; but as merchants allow their money to lie dead 
^s (hort a time as they poflibly can, the bank muft 
have quick returns for what they advance upon dif<» 
jcount, in order to be conftantly ready to anfwer all 
demands. This is no lofs to the bank, and a pro- 
4igious advantage to trade. 

The bank of Amfterdam is the moft famous one 
pfdepofit. The inftitution of that bank ordered, 
jthat all bills of e:ip.change for any fum exceeding three 
hundred florins, 0iouLd be paid in fpecie to thjj^ 
bank ; and that the holder of fuch biUs fhould, inr 
^ead of receiving the coin, h^ve the value of i( 
writ down in the books of the bank to his predit Bf 
his comm^, to be transferred to any perfon h? 
ihould appoint, but never m,ore to be demandabfe 
from jthe bank in fpecie. By this operation the 
mafs of coin circulating conjOkantly from b^nd KQ 
liand between the merchants of Amfterdam, begaiy 
by degrees, to be heape.d up in the bank ; and 99 
the hej^p augmented, fo did the futn pf f:redit aug* 
ment upon tne brooks of the {^ank. 

Now the credit in the books of the bank, yrbic^ 
1$ everyday transferable at the bank, anfwers every 
purpo(e pf coin, either' for payipent qr loan^ ang 
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rhe proprietor has neither the trouble of receiving 
th^ fpecie, nor any rifk from robbery or falfe coin; 

The firft advantage che city reaped from this in** 
ftitutioD* was to fecurx: the refidence of trade ioithac 
place. Capitals transferable only at the bank, laid 
the proprietors under a ncceffity of fixing their dwell- 
ing ¥?hepe their funds were, and where only t^cy 
could be turned to account. Ic had another excel* 
lent cffe£k in commerce, it pointed out the men of 
fubftance. A credit in bank is no wife equivocal 1 it 
is a fund of undoubted fecurity. 

JFrort the conftitution of this bank, we cnay form 
an cftimateof the^ extent of the depofit. 

Ic can only fwallow up a fum equal to what is ne- 
ceflary for circulating the payments of the city of 
Amfterdam. Were a fum exceeding that to be Ihui 
up in the bank, and were the credits written in the 
books of the bank to exceed that proportion, it i^ 
plain that the value of the bank money would fmk 
immediately. The reafon is obvious, the credits 
transferable arc of no ufe to thofe who have no occafi- 
on to transfer ; that is to pay, lend, or exchange at 
Amflerdam. So foon then as all the demand of Am- 
fterdam is fatisfied, the proprietors of the overplus 
will feek to resize their fuperfluous credit, in order 
toinveft the value arifing from it in ibme other place 
where a demand may arife. 

Puringmy flay in Holland, I was at great pains, 
to no purpolc, to difcover whether ever the bank if- 
filed any part of their credit ca(h upon any fuch occa* 
fions. Every one I convcrfed with was^f opinion, 
that if ever any coin had been t^ken from thetreafure 
pf the bank, it muft have been by authority of the 
^ates for national purpofes : a ftep conduced with 
the greateft fecrecy ; and the matter of faft I found 
was extremely doubtful ; but this is nothing to the 

rrefent.purpofe. That the .coin rhay be difpofed of, 
allow, (ho* I do not believe it ; but how is the fu- 
l^crflyous credit within jthe bopks tp be difpofed of? 

There 
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Th^rc lies the difficulty. The popular opinion is, 
that coin has been taken out for the fervice of thp 
ftate ; the opinion of many intelligent men is quite 
contrary. 

- My opinion is, that every fhilling written in the 
books of the bank, is a&usdly locked up in coin, in . 
the bankrepofitories. I have not however the lead 
doubt, but that jx)th the credit written in the books 
of the bank, and thecalh in their repofitories which 
balance it, may fuffer ahernate augmentations aiid 
diminutions, according to the greater or lefs de- 
mand for bank money. If 1 can prove this, all dif- 
ficulties will be removed. 

There arc upon the fquare before the town houfe 
of Amfterdam (the Place de Dam) between ten and 
eleven in the morning, a number of cafhicrs, whofe 
bufinefs it is to buy and fell hank credit, for current 
coin. Thty bargain with all thofe who have any 6c- 
cafion either to buy or fell, and according to the de- 
mand for fpecie or credit, the agio rifcs and finks : 
and as thefe cafbiers muft conftantly gain, whether 
they furnifli bank credit or current coin, fincc they 
are never the dcmanders in either operation, it is 
commonly found that there is in ^their favour about 
i-fixteenth per cent, or, perhaps, i-cighth percent, 
according to the revolutions in the demand \ that is 
to fay, one \yho would firft buy fpecie and then fell 
it, would lofe j-eighth or perhaps i-fixtcenth by the 
operation. 

It is a matter of fad, that the bank lends both 
coin and credit to the brokers,cafliiers, or Lombards, 
who are conftantly found on the Place de Dzm. 

Whenever, therefore, the bank finds tliat agio falls 
too low, with rcfpe«a to the coin ; and when^ in con- 
fequeneceof that, the demand for coin increales, 
then they lend coin out of their repofitories to the 
brokers ; and when it rifes they lend credit. 

1 his coin the brokers difpofc of to thofe who have 

bank 
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bank money, and who want to concert it into coin. 
They fell the coin for bank credit : the purchafer 
writes off the transfer in favour of the broker, and 
he again' repays the value of the coin to the bank; by 
ran sferring the credit he obtained for the coin in fa- 
vour of the bank. , ■ ■,' e 

This done the bank may expunge this credit from 
their books, by which means their depofit of coio 
is diminiOied, and alfo the fum of credit which was 
found Tupcrfluous. " c , . 

Jf, on the other hand, the circulation of the trade 
of the city flvould, in a ft^ort time afterwards, begin to 
incrcafe, thofe who have coin, which in that cafe 
would not fo well ferve the ufes of circulation as the 
' bank credit, come with it to the brokers, who fell 
them bank credit for it : this coin the brokers deli- 
ver to the bank, which writes off the credit lent to the 
broker, in favour of him who has paid him coin for 

This is, as far as I can gucfs, the nature of the cir- 
culation of the coin in the bank of Amfterdatn . 

B A.SHEE ISLANDS, an archipelago between 
the Liquois iflands and China, fcarcely known to 
the Europeans, called by our Buccaneers the Baftiee 
iQands, which abound with gold, fpices, rich gums, 
and dying drugs t, and inhabited by a moft oblunng 
and inoffenfive people, who poffefs lome tokrabie 
boats, and carry on a little commerce but are un- 
der fubjeftionto no foreign power J. It apP^ars be- 
vond contradiaion, that any nation blefled with com- 
mon fenfe, and at the fame time not void of com- 
mon humanity, might do with thefe people, who 
are very numerous, what they p eafed. It is eafy to 
apprehend how ufeful they might be made to tnofe 
' who woulAbarely undertake to encourage and protect 

• Stewart's Political Oeconomy, Vol. ii. p. 158. 302.- . 

t P. Bentii Jab. Purchas's Pilgrimage, b. ». ch.xiv. lea. i. 

.. J Dampier's Voyages, Vol. i. p. 4 j^- ^j^^j^ 
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their commerce, in c^^nfideration of a proportional 
tribute, or other fervice's. Although the property and 
pofleflion of the Ladrones and Marian iflands belong 
to the Spaniards, yec all mankind have an equal 
right to know the 'fitpation, hiftory, and circumftan- 
ces of thefe idands, and their inhabitants, as well as 
the advantages that have been drawn, and might be 
drawn from them. And whatever motives they 
may have had for making fo little ufe of what they 
do pofit'fs, there can be no motives to us to be as 
filent as they ; and if from the influence of thefe mo- 
tives, they (hould continue for ages to come to adt 
with the fame fupintnefs they have done for two cen- 
turies paft^ this will not alter the nature or the reafon 
cf things, or detrad in any degree from' the truth of 
what we have afferted from the lights ofchiftory and 
experience, much lefs preclude the -reft of the world 
from examining into the poffibility and prafticabili* 
ty, of finding fome mc^s or other for bringiug 
thofe fcattered iflands and continents, whatever they 
may be, lying in the vicinity of thefe poffeflionsof 
the Spaniards, into connexion and correfpondence 
with other known parts of the globe ; and therefore 
we thought ourfelves at full liberty to treat this fub* 
jeft as freely and as copioudy as it appears to us, 
the advantages which might flow from a better ac- 
quaintance which thefe iflands and continents defer* 
ved ♦. 

BE^RMUD AS, the name of fome iflands fituated ' 
in the Atlantic ocean, in latitude 30 degrees 30 mi- 
nutes north, and in 35 degrees of weft longitude, 
at a vaft diftance from the continent, fince the 
nearcftJand, which is Cape Hatteras, in Carolina, lies 
a^ leaft two hundred and fifty leagues to the weft of 

♦ Modern Univerfal Hiftory, Vol. ix. p. 587. Difcourfeof 
Lopez Van* concerning the^ Spanifti Power in the Indies in 
Jiackluit's Voyages, Vol. iii. Sir Wil^iafl^ MpnfQn'ft Naval 
Tracts. Atlas Maritimus, p. 297. 

them, 
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them, and they are above 1600 leagues from Eng^ 
land. The air has always been thought extremeljr 
vrholefome, and the country wonderfully pleafant^ 
infomuch that people were wont to remove hither 
from the other colonies, in order to recover thdi^ 
broken conftitutions. The heat in fummer is verjf 
fupportable, and, withVefpe£t to winter, they have 
really none ^ nay, fome go fo far as to affirm, that 
there is but one feafon in the ifland of Bermudas^ 
and this a perpetual fpring : which, however, may 
be in fome meafure afcribed to the foil, which, tho^ 
it be thin, is very rich and very fruitful, though 
remarkably ftony. The earth is of leveral cok)ur84 
brown, white, and red ^ the firft is the beft mouki9 
and the laft the worft. Two or three feet under the 
mould they find a white, hard body, which the in- 
habitants call the rock, but which ^ems more to re- 
lemble chalk, or a pumice-ftone, through which 
the roots of their trees force a pafiage* and a kindof , 
day is generally found under it. 

Maize, or Indian corn, which is the main fup* 
port of the people here, is twice reaped, for what 
they fow in March they cut in July ; in a fortnight 
after they fow again, and -reap in December. They 
have all the plants peculiar to the Weft Indies ; 
and all kinds of herbs, roots, flowers, and trees 
brought from Europe thrive to perfedion. They 
have fome tobacco, but it is of an indifferent fort, 
and therefore does not yield them any great profit: 
but certainly, with a little care, they might be able 
to produce any kind of tobsrcco, or other vegetable 
that tups to account almofl in any climate. Their 
orange, in point of fi^te, fcent, and flavour, far 
exceeds any either in the Well or Eaft Indies •, 
and their cedar, which from the nature of the foil 
wherein it grows, is firmer and more durable than 
any of its kind that we are acquainted with, an- 
fwers in '6very refpeft to oak- timber, and is found of 
extraordinary ufe in fbip building *, fo that the beft 

(loops. 
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(loops, brigantines, aod other fmall veflfels, both 
for fervice and failing, which are in ufc throughout 
the Weft Indies, are built at Bermudas. . 

There is fcarcc an eigh'th part of thcfe idands in- 
habited 5 and all but St. Georgp*s, St. David's, and 
Cooper's ifles, have only a few houfcs fcattered up 
jind down j. they altogether arc within the circuit of 
fix onfevea leagues at moft. The main, or great 
ifland of alt, is St. George's, and is about fixteen 
miles in length, and ' not a league over in the 
broadeil part, but is fortified by nature all round, 
the rocks every way extending themfclves a great 
way into the fea. The number of people in the 
whole who inhabit thefe ifl^nds, has been computed 
to be nine thoufand, and it is thought they do not 
, much increafe, many of the younger fort renioving, 
for the fake of making their fortunes, into other 
colonies* 

The buildingof (hips and (loops is the moft ad- 
vantageous branch of their trade j and the people 
of Bermudas fccpi to content themfelves with the 
pleafure and plenty of their country, with a fafe and 
quiet retreat from the trout)les and cares of the other 
part of the world, without any ambition to enrich 
themfclves. They have conftantly maintained a 
moft excellent reputation, infomuch that I knew a 
very ingenious gentleman, as well acquainted with 
this,and our other plantations, as thirty years trading 
to them all could render him, who was wont to fay, 
that Bermudas was the fineft country, and inhabited 
by the beft people he ever knew *. 

It is the general negleft of almoft all the admi- 
niftrations we have had in England fince the reign 
of Elizabeth, that colonization has been fo much 
mifunderftood* We have either neglefted our A- 
merican poffe(fions entirely, or elfe exerted our- 
fclves improperly. 1 befqre, under the article Baha- 

• Harris's Voyagci, VoL ii. p. 242. 

3 n^a^ 
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ma, explained the importance of planting thcfe 
iflands, and I may make the fame obfervation oa 
Bermudas. The climate^ is extremely temperate, 
and the foil thin and rocky ; this has, with great 
jufticc, induced fome writers to fccommend vines 
for their culture. There can be no doubt but they 
would fucceed to admiration ; but fuch trials muft 
not be left to individuals, who are unable to da 
jufticc to them : government ought to be at the ex- 
pence, that the thing may be effedually done. 
Whether it is negligence, or oeconomy, that pre- 
vents fuch undertakings as this, it is equally inju- 
rious to the interefts cf Britain* We pay near 
aoo,ooo 1. annually for the wines of the growth of 
the ifland of Madeira, all which might be faved by 
raifing them in. thofe of Berm'^udas/ which any per- 
fon, who will attentively confider their foil and fitu- 
ation, will have no doubt of being extremely prac- 
ticable. 

BOUNTY on exported CORN. It was firft given 
in 1688, as it is faid, by way of encouragement to 
the landed intereft, whp exerted themfelves fo fuc- 
cefsfully in the Kevolution. It is a meafure which 
has been much found fault with by fome writers, and 
as greatly commended by others : we /hall not give 
the opinions and arguments of both parties, bccaufe 
there is a moft decifive fuperiority in thofe who argue 
in its favour : the enemies of the meafure being in 
every inftance of faft or reafon, abfolutely driven 
out^of the field by their adverfarics ; to quote them, 
therefore, would be to copy what is, or will foon be> 
utterly obfolete or forgotten. 

The bounty upon the exportation of our corn has, 
more particularly, been the means not only of pro- 
curing a moft profitable return of wealth from fo- 
reign countries, butof encreafing the cultivation, .fo 
as to afford a cheaper fupply to our home confump* 
tion, and, accordingly from thence, has been inftru- 
mental to the advancement of our national com- 
merce 
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mcrce in general : thus, by a fmall cxpencc at thtf 
firft fctting out, our government has been repaid by 
a fuperabundant recompence, upon the clofe of the 
balance at laft. • , 

Were I to enter into a more minute detail of the 
advantages ^e receive from our more general indul" 
gence, 1 might obferve,' that the price of our corn, 
here at home, ever fince the allowance of a boun- 
ty, has been much cheaper than it was before, ow- 
ing to the greater plenty : a proof of what I have fo 
often repeated, that the more the cpnfumption of 
any commodity was encouraged, the more will be its 
produce. I might in the next place refer to the cof- 
torn houfe entries, which will fhew that, with regard 
to the quantity, we have, for a feries of time, ufualfy 
exported upon an average, more than a million of 
quarters each year, which, with regard to the price, 
cftimated alfo upon an average have annually re* 
turned more than a million and a half fterltng, re- 
niitted to us by foreigners upon the balance of that 
thdt. Add to this, the advantage of employing our 
own (hips and feamen in the carriage, and the grea- 
ter employment of our hufbandmen, by the enlai^c- 
ment of the cultivation, whofe wages are paid by the 
foreign countries that purchafe our corn. 

From hence it may not be improper to offer a few 
confiderations on behalf of the landed intereft of this 
kingdom; that landed intercft, which by our native 
produce being exported abroad, has introduced fuch 
immenfc riches to our nation,with this farther chreumr 
ftancein its favour, that excepting the bounty grant- 
ed as above, it has never put the government to any 
cxpence for its protedion, nor has it involved us in 
any war for its fecurity ; at the fame time it pays a 
moft liberal tax, coUcfted by the leaft burthenfome 
ifieihod, nay, it pays, moreover, all the dtities and 
txcifes that are impofcd upon the fale of its produc- 
tions, the amount of which, as the great Mr. Locke 
has fully proved, falls at laft, with an a^cofniarlated 

weight. 
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^Weight, upon the land and Iand-own?rs.,., Jndeed> 
ti'pori -the Wtt61ei We findl the 'ccnrieSiofr l^we^n 
httW *iidMtfc'fatinkfea' in then- hibt{ia1 •dept'hrtcrn- 
tits, that irri^'<«ffieWtt8^Hiy-a Bar?htfiHf|^ 
w.hich,will not.be attended with a prejudice to the 

cjifhfeV. ^- ;' -; \ ' ;; ' ,..,_. -^, 

Xhis cpql^detafion^ thdrefore,'^ ^^P^t<^[ <Jcfei- us 
TOiii ahy ^ft^nnibt ^to take -away, ^ or 'even to iJrflen 
the accuftomea bbutity \ipbn the cxfioVtatfoh rbf 
tfar*co"rrt,/ Which >^uW notonly be t)rcjbc]rcial tcj th^ 
land, but dcftrujftive in thcend ta eVti-y dther fcrknoi 
t^ commer^d?: for as it wplild difccHjragc the ctUci- 
Vation of our produdt^, it -would cccaffOn a gFeater 
fcj^rcity. Scarci^ of provifions. would-be. attended 
^Uh dearnefs 6|£ jiving ; deafnejTs of ji^lrtg'.w^^ de^r- 
hefe of labour^' aiKf To bi\ with allffiirtfam df cohle- 




ihe bounty has been Ranted ; and fince experience . . 
the fureft guide,» all inndyaiions.updp ft muft be, ha- 
fc^rdou^tp the ft ate. "'If ^ have enlarged tTie mo'rt: up- 
bh/ihis pdihf^ becaiile luch innovatibhs have been 
laicty propoftd, /under tile pre tehee of faving "to m^- 
yerpmcrit the j^reat exi)ehce, ?ia it is catlcd/dt the 
annual bpuhty i but we.ou^ht to remember^ Ah'?t,ic 
\ lis a rule in ^oriicherce, not to fp^rc an cxpehce in one 
article, which may produce a more th-uin i^quSvalenc 
profit in 'another. ' Now the'intchd oftTie baufijy j^t 
to enable ui to fell our corn the cheaper in ail To* 
reign markets: this cheapnefs quickens the fale, 
and, the increafeof the fylti returns an additional 
profit to the nation i which, from the greater circu- 
lation of riches, and the enlarged payment of 6thcc 
duties and taxes, yields a fuperabundant recom* 
pence to the government for the firft coft In fet- 



.Jirig out *. 



• Laws and Policy of England, p. 56. 
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The following Table (hews the iman price of 
/ wheat at Windfor market^ at /everal periods^ 
... for one hundred and fixty^unc years. ^ 

yearf, I. 9« d. yean. 1. u i.^ 

1594^ «o 1621 19 2 a 5{> 

i6i3toi637 25 2 7 4 J69 2851 

1638 to 1662 25 .2 15 8 J 

1663 to 168^^ 25 .2 5 31 .25 2 5 3f 

1688 to 1712 25 28 5ij 

17^3 to 1737 25 2 o 7i|75 2 2 51 
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^1738 to 1762 25 1 18 2| 

By this it is evident, that wheat has been cheaper 
the laft feventy-five years fince' the bounty com- 
menced, than it was for ninety-four years before. 
It is farther obfervable, that for the firft fixty-nine. 
years the price of wheat was continuafty riling, and 
fince the bounty was given it, has been continually 
linking ; which feems'to be a plain proof, that this 
finking of the price was owing to the bounty. The 
twenty-five years from 1663 to 1687, are ftated fe- 
parately ; becaufe in that period a duty was firft laid 
On the importation of corn, which, with two addi- 
tional duties afterwards, amoiinted almoft to a pro* 
hibition 5 the confcquence of which is here vlfiblein 
ihe price, for wheat, which for many years before 
liras rifing, did at this time fink more than ten (hit* 
lings a quarter */ 

* Mttftum Rufticum, Vol. yi« p. zz^ 
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ThiVihferiority of pric^ is a^ fufficlent anfwer to 
thofeMvho aflert, that fuch a prodigious exportation^ 
as we fortietimcsc&rry Wi, when the crop abroad fails, 
raifes the price in fome particukr years to a beighc 
Unknown before the bounty; and intolerable to our 
own poor. \ . '.: \. :. . 

But there is another civcumftance not to be for* 
gotten, which ii ckar^ ftriking, anddecifive: thsv 
frice of' all other things' is advanced a fourth part 
within th^fe hundred years ^ omng, in fomie mea* 
fure, to a yafteKtenfion of commerce, which has 
rendered moAey fi^mUch^tuM-e plentiful than beford, 
.but probity in a ti^uch greater degree to the infini- 
ty pt oior']^4^f^^''^I^^y>''^h^''^^^^^ ^^^ foregoing 
prices do not dlYcovcr the real finking of that of 
Ha wheat. 
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wheat, unlefs we deduct from cyery year thp pro^ 
portion pf the rife of the price of other things, this 
'-will di^iay'the vaft plenty of corn which the ex- 
portation has ^en to the nation, for Qothiag buc 
fuch a plji^nty could be attended with aconftamlower-* 
ing of the price. 

Whep the exportation ran the hi^Hcft ever known 
i^75o).k is reinarkable that year the price at home 
was fo (ow as i' L 1 2 s. 6 d.- 2 quarter, and 'the next 
year il, i8|S. 6d. Indeed^ the price fills at home 
i» propprti(^(i tp the quantity exported, as^ will ap- 
pear by the^follpwing. table. 

ycjys. . Bounty^ Price* 

' ^746..^ ;^- 99.385 i^ I 19 O^ 

^748 ci 1 202,637 . 1 ly. p 

174J5L ....... 228,560 I i6^_o ' 

Froni. this little .fetch let the enemies of. ^tfii^ 
bounty cry out, that we give a premium on fo- 
reign manufadures," hjCriftwif^gj dicir wprkcf^eni 
and ftar\4ng our own, which are conimon cant phra* 
fcs, ztmd: as contrary to fafl: m light is to,cjark:r«fs^ 
whioh b fully proved bjr this t?blc, wherein w« 
$nd the prke at home. idXilpg in proportion. to tl^a 
quantity exported, until rthac quantity bef;ame £0^ 
inimenle,.thai:.the very bounty amounted toabovQ 
300,0001. wheii the price was the loweft c^ all*, 
* SoJbr indeed has the bOufK^ i^^en from raiSng 
the price of cora at hotne» p\m^ a9 I have before 
proi^ed-, it -has tonftantiy .lowered it ; and here lies . 
a vaft faving to the natiQn» which is not CQnfi<;iered 
by thofe:M4io 'plead ag»in& .the. meafure. Siri^e. tUtt 
howivfi AKrheat on an average bai been nine (biiUiogs^ 
and threepence a quarter cheap«r than btfore, if rcc-i. 
koned at the mean finedtfs of quality) and the Win^ 
: . - i.; I, , /; . , chefter 
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•Chcfter mcafure in ^quantity ♦. Now the f^wing of 
tKi$ fihgle article m fixty eight years (durrng which 
* time accounts havg Jpeen jsiid before pariiamedt) ai 
mounts to upwardsof one hortdfccj mllHoris ftcrling; 
the freight and value of the corn to forty millions j 
the bounty^ therefore, amounts clearly to one hun- 
dred and forty millions, without reckoning the ih^ 
finite yaricty of hapds cntployed byfuch additional 
cultivation i% / ./ . \ 

But whence comes it, that r^ meroiis writers fhould 
be extremely defiroVis of proving that wheat has 
been dearer fince than before the bounty, though 
the cxcefij they ftriye for amounts only to fix-peno? 
a quarter. Tbis point being aimed at fo much, (hews ' 
plainly that they t-hink it of the utnioft importance; 
But whit fay they* to the rife of every thing but 
wheat ? Why has the intereft of money taHcn ? The 
rent of land, rates of beef, niUtton, pork, manu- 
fadures, &c. rifen fo high fince the Revbliirion? 
. Why becaufe the riches oF the nation have enereafed, 
confequcntly the value'of money fallen: btit as'thisf 
caufe isequally applicable to wheat as to other com- 
modicies^ how comes it that, that (hould, indeaci of 
fifing have funk ? Or, to grant the pbfitions of thcfe 
writers, have arole only fix-pence a quarter ? 

The interfft <rf money marks riic increafc of com-, 
mtrce^ of income, of wealth \ and,; in a word, of • 
that aggregate improvement, which raifes all prices. 
In the ifouKboTe years from 1524 to 1604, intereft 
was 9:!.. 16 s. per cent. The fall vto 1760 has been 
graduftt and regular, to 3L 13 s. j5d. pr at)out 
one-cfaifd of the former height -, whereas the. price 
of land was about the firft period ten years purchafe^ 
and in 17^ about thirty, whifh is exaftly in pro-, 
portion to the intereft of mofiey. In the thirty 
years from j^6o to 1669, intereft was yh 6 s. 6d. 

' * Three Trids on the Corn Trad?, j^. 43. 
i^ Farmer'! Letters, Vol; i. p. 44- 
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and land at 22r years purchafc; beef and pprk t^erc 
about IS. 2d. per (lone, and niutto;i is/4d. Where- 
as from 1730 to 1760, beef and mutton were 2s. od. 
and pork 2 s. 6 d. 

Tne rife from tjie firft thirty yearS to the fecond is 
in beef, feventy-one p^r cent. 

Ditto in mutton, fifty per cent. 

Ditto in pork, one hundred and fourteen per. cent. 

Medium^ fevcnty-eight per ?ent, 

Medium of mutton and beef, fixty per cent. 

Intereft is fallen juft one half, which bears no un- 
cxad proportion to this rife of mutton and bee^ which 
are, perhaps, better guides than pork, from the va- 
riation ^n the amount of the navy. 

f romhence we have the greateft rcafon to judge^ 
that wheat fbould be in the fame predi^aipent, un- 
lefs fomc peculiar meafure had been ufed with it. 
In the thirty years preceding iSgo^ the pricfe wa$ 
1 1. 16s. 3 d. the rife of fixty per cent, would hjyc 
made it in thc,.laft thirty years '^.2 17 11 

Whereas it was only ^ 9 5 

So that the fall in the price has been 186 

That I fix upon the period which makes the leaft 
fpr my argument (according to the ideas of thefc 
wripers themfelves) will appear from the height 
of the bounty in that ending in 1760 ; for in thqfe 
thirty years, no l,efs was ' paid in bounty thaii 
3>6i3ii»5lr whereas it never arofc , in any other 
thirty years to piore than 1^800,000 1, and yet, 
nptwithftanding the exportation ' of fiich immenfe 
quantities, to ftjirve pur own poor, did wheat ftand 
at 1 1. 8 s. 6d. lower price than it ought to have done, 
according to the rife of every thing clfe ; I fay every 
thing,' for the* 1 have calculated from beef and mufy 
ton, yet labour; rerit, captle, &/c. all arerifen as high, 
and fome much higher. : * • \ 

But it is faid that the JDopfity has .been the cccafi- 
on of that general rife, for if you make a fcarcity in 

one 
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(One arcicle of food, ic will heighchen all the reft. 
This ic muft be confeflcd is a very, curious argumcnrt 
for, .granting a f alfe polition, how very conionant 1^ 
xx>mmon fenfe does ic found, thac che exporcine 
^mmenfe quantities of one fort of food, fhouid raile 
that Iprc only fijc-pence in forcy-chrcc (hUHngf, 
whjch is noc i-half per cenc. and yec raife other ar* 
tides 60 per cent. 

This opens a new view pf the fcibjcft; , wheat liai 
fallen greatly £nce exportation, this is the real faA; 
nor CQylA jt fo regularJy happen, without having the 
cffedb of finking the rates of the othqr surticles Ofprp- 
vifion J fo thac we do not fee the ,prices which beef, 
mutton, &c. wjould have yielded, had no bounq^ 
taken place, the i^e, inftead of 69 or 70, might pro- 
bably have been lOo per cent. 

When there is no fort of probability of the pricdl 
of provifons raij^ng to any thing like the proportio- 
nate rates of other commodities, why (hould we be 
lb very folicicous for altering thofe valuaUe corn )aws^ 
which have been proved to be of fucl;i great impor* 
tance to the welfare of this country. Parliament, in 
1688, thought tytro pQunds^ eight {hillings a proper 
boun;y price: were we to take the rife o? labour, of 
other coinmo<jities, or the rate of intereft for our 
guide;, the exporting price now ihould be much 
bigher *, inftead of which it is clampured that no 
bounty at all (hpuld be given : how wifely the legif^ 
lature muft judge. 

Were the bounty difcontinued for ever, theeffedt 
, would undoubtedly be the average prici of corn rifingi 
an effeft by no means objeftabic, w^-e the prices to 
be regular : but the misforcune would be a certain* 
^y of variation. Thofe who urge a total repeal of 
the bounty, to make corn cheaper, taHc agamft all 
principles : there cannot, withfenfiblie men, be a ftia^ 
^ow of doubt, but that the ji:iorje you encourage thb 

frowth of corn f#jr exportation, the more you will 
avc for home confiinrption. h beef coo dear ? 
H 4 Would 
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Wpold yw ip^kq it cheaper ? g'jye* bounty on the 
export4^otj g|; li:, / ^hcre is the real poiiticUn tha« 
^^ill afler^ yqur malring it the dearer ? 

\i corq could be prefcrved pcrn\anently ^t 9 Cixfd 
:i)ricc^ I (lifould apprehend the following rates pot ^ti 
undue riiean, bf tween the gcniu3 of. oyr old laws, and 
the ragei ol npvel ideas. 

'fhe bcft wheat at two pounds ei^ht IhilHpgs-^ 
i^^artc^• 
, The teft jye at one pound eight fiiiJHngs a quaftjcjv 

The beft ba^rlcy at oi^e pound p^r quarter^ 
; I have fuppofcd three variations of the price \ povp 
if Allowances be made for the finencfs of the corn, 
and tbofe variations provided for; querc, if the 
jiages in the price, andtho regulatiqps confequent, 
iTjight Tio't be upon a fimilar plaa with th^ tinder- 
^.mten^:. ,..•... ' ' .^ 

/4r bounty of 5 s. a quarter on wheat, 3 s, 6d^oij 
jve, ar^i s.,6d. on barley, each at the average qua- 
lj[t,y^ )ifhm at or lender thefe prices v to ccafe for fii^ 
nWths when xKey are exceeded; and if the' exceft 
j:ontifi\i^s a); t)ie eiul of that fix months, the fufpen- 
4on to. continijiie ibt; another fix' months» and fo on td 
two pound|S two ftwlKi^s, one pound fix (hillings^ 
^nd leve^tecn ftiillings and fix-pence, * 

Importation with a flight duty when they rife t^ 
twopou^^i^ $yei}iilUngs, one pound eight Ihrllings^ 
and nineteen IhiUi^gs.; . 

The variations to hold as above for fix months, 

Jpiportatiqp duty ficec for fix months, when they 
ejfcefid the "p^iqc of two piouncjs ten (hillincs, on^ 
p6und eleven (hillings, and one pound one milling. 

Thefe pric^ii. are. far. lower than tbq former parlia- 
mentary, ones ; lower than they ought to be, if ex- 
pqrtation wai^ not always allowed, which is a poipt of 
thQ-utrnoft cooifequence, that it^could in no refpcdjj: 
he-jullly feared will appear from refledting, that the 
ports being opened for importation^ aj prices by no 
^eans bj^h,; ai^d^ reg)ij[ar trade always ^^^ on 

**. ' ' '•*-■-• '''In 
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in com, a fupply would ever be at hand whenever 
^demand arofc : nor' could the, price of wheat ever 
rife higher in Britain, than among both the trading 
and growing nations of Europe ; for in fuch cafe ail 
exportation would flop of itfclf, and importation 
take place inftead of it. Why have embargoes beta 
fq often laid on our exportation, when^ corn would 
have been fcnt away without a bounty ? There is 
no found rcafon can be given for fuch a condudt:^ 
but falfeand miftaken ideas of prices, that ought to 
be efteemed high or low. The very Hate of the 
cafe proves, that corn Was lower here than in other 
. countries, or fuch could not pay our price, with our 
merchants profit and freight : and Qn what rational 
account are you defirous of having corn cheaper here 
than elfewhere ? It was on different prin(:ipies that 
our ancefior$ reafoned when they pafied laws, the 
wifdom of which we have felt for near a century^ 
^d heard the objed of Europe's admiration *. 

A French writer upon this point exprefles,him- 
le}f as follows ^ if we recur to the firft caufe of the 
improvements in Engliih agriculture, which have 
in general augmented the earth's produdions in the 
kiogdom, we (hall find it ia the wife politics of a 
bounty eftabliChed in 1689, by tdi of parliament, 
on the exportation of her corn. Inftead of which in 
other countries individuals p«y'the government for 
leave to export i here, on the contrary, government 
pays individuals. v 

All the common meafures pradiiiied for augment- 
ing the pro^uds of the land had been of no avail 
wHhout this, or at leaft been of but little ufe;. 

Before this epocha, the agriculture of England 
pollefled. but a middling rank in Europe. 

While that monarchy thought only of her own 
fubfiftence, fhe fcarce ever found enough for her 
wants, but was obliged to have recourfc to foreign^ 

^ The Expediency of a free Exportation of CorQ* p. S, ^<. 

ers. 
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crs, for making up her neceflary quahtity ; but 
\vhen Ihe made her agriculture an objeA of coitit 
merc^, the culture of her lands became the moft an 
»burtdant fource in Europe^ 

* Without this ftroke of ftate, the beft combined 
bf all that have appeared in modern politics, Engr 
land would never have fown but for herfelf, for whaj: 
ihould flie have done with the furplus of her grain ? 
The bourfty orrty could enfure a fale in foreign coun- 
tries, and thereby become an uniform fource of aug- 
Dentation in her crops. 

It has been objeded againfl: this fyftem (for there 
are always in ftates, men who fee only the bad fide 
of every regulation) that giving a bounty for the 
exportation of corn, vas keepirig up the price in 
England higher than it would be without it j and 
Joworing the price in the markets of foreigners, 
thrreby fmking the price of labour in ot^ier nations, 
and raifing it at home. 

It has been fufficiently proved by the comparifop 
of .the price of corn before the bounty, with that of 
it fince, that corn has not rifen in Englanc^. 

But fuppofe that this had really been found an 
inconvenience, in what refpeft could it be' placed in . 
oppofition to the advantages ? As for example, 
that of preventing the agriculture of her neighbour? 
frond becoming flourifting; reducing moft of their 
lands 10 be wafte ; diminiftiing the daft of their la; 
bourers \ in one word, deprcffing their governments 
into a precarious ftate, by taking off their depen- 
dance for fubfiftence on thcmfelycS. 

If we combine all the means which that monarch]^ 
has executed for an age for fortri'ng her power, wc 
fliall find it is to this that {he in a particular rnannct 
6wes her elevation. 

J The aiivantages which fhchas received from the 

bounry cannot be diffembled, the face of Esgland has 

been entirely changed. It is only f;ncc tl 15 epociu 

- ' ' " • that 
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that (he hasafted a firft part, and figured among the 
gfcateft pfowers of Europe. 

We have nothing to do but to adopt her fyftcm 
of a bounty for our agriculture, to make as great a. 
figure as theirs. 

Not only the aiigmentation of our riches demand^ 
it, but our political fyftem itfelf requires it* ^ . 

It is not very eafy, however, to determine the 
.fixed prices among us, at which a bounty fhould be 
given. 

The benefit of that of England, which has beea 
eftabliihed fixty-fix years, and has fulfilled its ob-*^ 
je£t, gives them a great advantage over us. 

They have broken up a greater number of Iaod» 
in that kingdom, than we have in France, in pro- 
portion to the iize of the two. She has diminifhed^ 
the general amount of labour, while (he has multi-: 
plied that of labourers * ; ihe has fpread her inha- 
bitants in the moft i)cneBcial manner for cuUiyatioa ; 
file has given, as it were, local gradations to general 
population ; ihe has placed her farmersi ahd labou- 
rers fo much at their eafe, that they have found the 
continual means of improving their lands ; fhe has 
ibread, by the general emulation diffufed through 
uie kingdom, pradUces in agriculture the lead com- 
plicate!^ and the mofl: profitable ; (he has cut canals 
of communication throughout the kingdom ^ (he 
has multiplied the number of her (hips, and dimi-* 
. ni(hed the price of freight to foreigners f. 

BORNEO, the greateft ifiand in the world. It is 
introduced here not to give a geographical defcrip- 
tion of it, which no book can do, as the accounts 
we have had of it are extremely few, but to take 
an opportunity of remarking how remifs all compa-* 
nies eftabli(hed for exclufive commerce arc in tra- 
ding to the coulitries allowed by their charter. This; 
ifland is under the line ; it is kno^s^n to produce gold,. 

* There is an ambiguity in this which I dg not perfcdlly com- 
pehcnd. 
' * Lt9 Int^rets de ]a France mal entendos^ tozn i. p. 163. 

diamonds^ 
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diatnonds^ - and fptces. This Dutch hate bbt dfae oir 
htro fettlements in ic ; all the reft of the coaft is open 
i»^ oth^r nations^ but none of them take adi^aiicage 
of ic« Were not the jfle of fuch immenfe cxm^t, the 
Dutch tvduld encompafs it as they havedoneCejirlotu 
Oui» imiia company^ which is the moft powcrjbt in 
}ndia« next to the I)utc6, and of late more poster* 
eleven than them,, though unpofiefied of fuch a>:a« 
pita) as Batavia, which is a gi:cat di&d vantage ; our 
company, I fay, might certainly open a moft benefi-^ 
€lal irad^ with this ifldod; bur it is conducted upon 
the old narrow principles of makii^ thenioiX cf the 
the old trades^ and faving the expeirces of opening 
11^ ones. If the Eaft India trade waa laid dpen, can 
we- btliev^ that our merchants would iiegii^ fiach 
an immenfe country, in the richeft climate m 
thb wortd^ Md knowi^ to abound witb the richest 
commodities ? In all pi!<Di>ability they would open a 
trade with the inhabitants^ and export thither great 
qud^ntities of our manuiiai£iure9| the work of poor 
now ftarving in our ftreetis. See £/i st Iv dm Cofii* 

BRAZIL. This colony is fiiid by (pmt writers 

' to be the moft flouriAiiog one poifeiTed by any nadoni: 

in America •, but other accounts do not ip^ of it in 

fcch 2 ftile^ but rathev think ibedifcofsovy c^goid' 

4nd diamonds-has been mifchievous to it, tnS:ead of 

doing any real fervice. From 60)0ba>aro^s<of fu* 

gar the export dropped to 24^00, and the tobaccgc 

piaAtations declined in proponion. This i^ pcrfcft- 

. Jy confiftent with principies, and the efFedl wouid;bQ 

doubdefs the fame, if goidanddiamoi»l mines vimc 

^fcovered in Virginia and Carolina, Bk-aztl wood^is 

now a royal commodity, that is to fay, itisfoldfor^ 

4:he advantage of the crown only -, and itproduces:a* 

bout loOjCoo crufades, which is fomerfiing better 

than, liooo L annually *. In 1740, the dianoond 

• Hams*8 VoyagcJ, vol. ii. p. 184V 
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unaes were farmed at 138,000 cruGidcs^ of^ tboui 
a£^Qeal{. annually f. The whole of the kinjg's fifth 
frofl^ the gold mines never exceeded half a million 
of owr qtvMiey J» - 

* BlUlTTP ANY, a {iravincer of France. 

S TAT^yl^ :^ tJbe manfffadlurts and c^mmodiikitrf fi^ 
. frovu^ ff BriUa$^\ which an y^^arfy, ocporud to 

the oth^r^p^winct^j^^t^^ hir^m% un^^^fgrei^n 

countries. 

Cloths of all kinids, to the anxiunt of I2,qoo>qoq 
White tt>rfadi^ raw ai^d coloqiFed^ .^ i,Q^,t^oo 
Paper ^ ^ ' \ _ 200,aop 

Woollen fluffs for the Fre8cfeifl«fn4& and 7 



Ihips ..! \ ./ J 


^^ww 


Honey and wax 


; 6ao,floo 


Butter ^ i' ; ; ,, . V 


, :/iop,qoo 


Horfcs ' .^;;- • ,; ••;;; ^ r • •.** 


JjOpQiOOO 


Oxen 


3ffP>90o 


HofiS .-.,'. u ^ 'jrni 


MoOiqoo 


Sheep,.: vv:!' .-. \rncrt , •■ 


4p^mQ 


Cptn,. , ' . .... -:•:.. 


;i 00,00a 


Salt • • • 


i^«ooo 


F^fe ,. 


50ipoo 


Ganae - ^ . r 


AO.OOQ 


FowlS' ,: ' 


?4>oQa 


Skiofi^ an^ leather ./ - 


60,000 


Wines and brandy for the Fr^noh iflands 


SqiPOo 


Cordage and hemp 


IfjO^OOQ^ 


Old liikns and hair . . j * 


20>000 


Wood for caflcs 


15,000 


Wood for building and fire 
IroD.iar the^anchors of ibip$ 


230,000 


lOyOOQ 



f Accoant of Eurof eap. SettkmeAts,^ vol. L p. 34 4* 
t Harris's Voyages, voViL p. x88, , 
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Cards for playing 6-tbo 

Tallow 100,600 



Tour. ,i6,375,i)QO 
Or i(bout6i4,50oL ftcrliog. 

tbef$iywing is a computation of. the mmbandize inh 
' ; fcfteiytarlyhytheftiipi of Nantes (in Brittany) iut^ 
\ ' frtmce^from the French American colonies. 

Of unprepared fugar 6,000,000 lb. ... 

Mdlafles* 400,000 Ibi /* 

White lump fugarfronrj to 500,0061b. 
^ Capao 200,000 lb. ^ 
^.Qinger about id6{666Vi.- - - 

Coitpn-wool 150,0001b. 
— Iiiaigo about 150,000 lb. ^ . 

^ Rdcop of Cayenne 10,000 lb. 
^' Tortoife-lhcll, between 5 and 6000 lb. 
*^ Caffii 50,000 lb. 

The cod fiflicry employs upwards of thirty Ihips 
belonging to Nantes, from feventy to three hundred 
tons. Fifteen of thcfe Ihips are^ for green cod, and 
the reft for dry. 

BRITAIN (Great,) The proper political con- 
.dudt of Great Britain is thus laid down by a very 
able writer; The firft point deflated by our intereflr, 
is the maintaining others in their rights, or, to make 
ufe of a more kn^own term, to fiipport the independency 
of thi powers of Europe ; becaufe the engrofling, fub- 
jefting, orfubduing levcral countries under one po- 
tentate, naturally, and even neceflarily, contributes to 
lefien the number of inhabitants, extinguifh tnduf- 
try amongft them, and confequently to enfeeble and 
impoverilh them, which mult be detrimcntal^o us 
if we correfpond or trade with them. 

Another point is*, the ftipulating with foreign na- 
tions proper terms offecurity, indulgence, and rc^ 
' '^ . fpea 
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Jpeft for, our fubje£ts ^ and for the eflfedts which front 
time to time tKey fliall carry into thofe countries, in 
return for. which we niuft covenant on our par^ to 
do and perform ^Kat fhair be thouaht reaibnabie. 
When thcfe kind of alliances are made with duede*. 
liberation^ they become lacred ties with refpedl to u$, 
and we are bound to fulfill them pumftually ; fo th^t 
whatever, different form apj^earances may wear, tKe 
tr\ie intcfeft of Great Britain is always to comply 
cxaftly with her treaties. 

A third rule is, to refent wrongs donp us vigoroufly, 
and without delay, more efpccially where it is in 
our power to do it by employing our maritime 
force, fince in this cafe it anfwcrs a double end : firft, 
it redrefles the mifchief, whatever it ik for the pre- 
fentj and,, next, it raifes our reputation for the fu- 
ture. We ought, likewife, to be ready to affift any 
nation that is unjuitly attacked, or in any danger of 
being opprelled, - that it may be feen we are true Iq- 
vers of freedom, and are as unwilling to behold thp 
necks of others put under a yqke^ a&^to fubmit pur 
'own. " ' , . ' . ., ; 

Thefe rules conftamly attended to, are fufficient 
*to keep us upon good terms wiiH all the world, and 
to make. it tne jjcjtercft of every potentate and ftatc 
in Europe, to court, as well as to refped our friend- 
ihip, which ought to be freely beftowed, and not 
'either purchafed or proftituted. It inay fometim^s 
happen, that a ftrift compliance with thefe rules will 
interfere with fome branch or other of our ctom- 
mercc ; neither in fuch a cafe muft that be regarded, 
for it is not this or that particular branch of conv 
merce which coincides with the general intereft (jf 
this, nation, but the whole circle of our commerce ; 
and therefore} there is nothing abfurd or contradic- 
tory in affirming, that the whole muft take [dace of 
a part, any more than it is ridiculous to affirm, that 
whatever refpefts the intereft of a nation, becon^es. 
' worthy 
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worthy the coiicern qf a tbonarch, let its nature btf 
what it will : anc|, therefore, they arc in in error, 
who think the royal charadlcr atiy way leflencd, by 
being obliged to attend to trade, a tfiing already 
acknowledged in many parrs of Europe, and which, 
by degrees^ will be found true in all •, to whicb let 
me add another thing, that trade is a mean and in^ 
confiderablc thing in thofe countries only where this 
error ftili prevails. ^ ' 

It appear^ in fome meafure from our hiftory, and 
much more from our records, that we have always 
interefted ourfelvcs very much in the affairs of the 
North. Our old treaties with Sweden, Denmark, 
and Poland, fpeak, this plainly; and ^oqr, alliances 
with RufRa are elder than thofe of m?oft dthef powers. 
We have, as occafion required, afted dthef aS me- 
diators or allies in favour of ^11 thefe powers, '^hje. 
Sv^edes, in particular, have been frecjuehtly indebted 
to us for affiftancp ; ?nd, in the laft CefttUry; they 
detached themselves, m a great meafure; from th.e 
interefts of France for the faketrf 6ur friendlhip, 
which was a meafure very beneficial to all Europe. 
At prefenc we< are clofely connefted with Rirffi^, 
and with very good reafon •, ncithdr <:ian our alli- 
ance ever be flighted by the northern potentates, 
while the Bakic remains opetf tb our fleets, that is, 
while we remain a jnaritime poWit. This 'copfide- 
ration, joined to thofe important points beforcmen- 
tioncd, will always hinder us from entering into im- 
proper or inconfiftent treaties, cannot fail of keep- 
ing up our reputation in this part of the world, and 
confequendy p'referving thatrefpea; to thofe privi- 
leges, and that attention to our demands,' which 
the. fituation either of our affairs, or theirs, may 
require. For as we can never have any intereft Su- 
perior to, or inconfiftent with the earc of the balance 
•inuthe North, fo chat miift alfo remain the great Ob- 
}?a: of all the potentates there, and is not likely to 

' fuflTw 
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ruflfer any great alteration, within the compafs of that 
period, to which human forefighr, or human policy, 
can extend. x 

As to the affairs of the German empire in general, 
and of the fevcral princes in particular, we have 
always maintained a fair correfpondence with them, 
and manifefted, when it was ncceffary, a jufl con- 
cern for their liberties. The fame conduft will be 
very incumbent upon us, (b long as we preferve 4 
refpedb for the proteftant religion, and for that great 
principle of independence, which has been no where 
cultivated fo much as in Germapy, and. where it ftiil 
continues to piake a confiderablcf figure* It has been 
thought alio the intereft of this nation to fhew an ex- 
traordinary zeal in favour of thehoufe of Auftria; 
notwithftanding the reftitude of that meafure has 
been, at xlifferenc times, controverted, if I millake 
not, by both parties. It is indeed true, that in re- 
ference to our commerce, we have no lefs connec- 
tion with the houfe of Auftria than with many, I 
may fay with moft, of the great powers in Eu- 
rope 5 as alio that we have fupported her, in times 
paft, at a very large expence to ourfelves, without 
any vifible view of reaping ariy immediate advantage 
from the effeds of thofe fubfidies, which were fo li- 
berally granted. To this it has been added, that 
by this wonderful attachment we have greatly pro- 
mott'd the power and influence of that houfe over 
the Germanic, body, which how ufeful foever it might 
be tQ the fovereigns of that illuftrious family, might 
turn in ibme meafure to our prejudice, as it could 
not fail of giving offence to many of the princes in 
Germany, who tor that very rcafon had recourfe to 
another powcr^ at a time when, if we had dealt more 
equally, they would have relied folely upon us. 

But notwithftanding all this, if we confider that 
the houfe of Auftria is, on one fide, the great bul- 
wark of Chriftendom againft the Turks, and on the 
~ Vol*. I. .1 other 
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other the natural balance againft: France, and alfo i 
near neighbour to us in part of her dominions, it is 
no wonder at all, but rather an honour to us, that 
we have fo clofely adhered to our engagements. In 
fuppbrt ng that auguft family in three feveral wars, 
we luftified our fidelity to our treaties, which in it*- 
felf is a point ever of the higheft confcquence, as it is 
a kind of national honour, which once loft can hard- 
ly ever be regained. 

An inveterate hatred, or a perpetual oppofition tor 
France, is a maxim that never was laid down by any 
wife Englilh minifty, and ought never to be received 
or countenanced. In queen Elizabeth's time we aflift- 
cd the prefent reigning family, and medals were 
ftruck with the arms of England, France, and 
Holland, as powers whofc interefts were thoroughly 
tinitcd, . and fo at that time they were ; and our re- 
gard for the French was as well founded then as that 
which' we teftify for the houfe of Auftria is now *. * 
But precifely at that junfture, when our conduct 
ought to have changed, we fniftook our meafure, 
and Cromwell by embracing the interefts of that 
crown, facilitated the execution of fchemcs that 
have been fince fo detrimental to Europe in general, 
and this nation in particular. The mitfakc was 
quickly difcerned, but not fo foon redified; on the. 
contrary, two of our princes perfifted in that miftakc, 
as well againft the intereft as againft the voice of the 
nation. When we recovered from our error, we 
found it very difficult to retrieve what had been loft 
by this ill ccJndud ; we managed a long and very 
expenfive war with little apparent fuceefs : but thia 
war, however, weakened, and wore out the ftrength 
of France fo much, as to make way for the glorious 
viftories that were obtained in that which quickly 
fucceeded it, which is fufficientto cbnfole us for loffes 
and expences in a juft caufe. It is that caufc that we 

• Printed in 1752, 

fupport 
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fupport, and not an innate, hereditary, and ground* 
lels averfion to the French nation 5 for whenever 
their ftacefmen fliall abandon that plan which is 
dangerous and deftru(5Uve in its nature to themfelvea 
as well as others, they will infallibly difarm us, and 
extin^iih that animofity which their boundlefs am- 
bition, tind not our obftinacy or perverfencfs^ hsis 
excited. There have been within the memory of thfe 
prcfent generation, certain fcafons in which the 
Freneh minifters either really, or fecmtagly laid by 
thofe fchemes, and affcfted to aft upon other princi- 
ples, that very foon produced an alteration in the con- 
dud: of other powers towards them, which fully jut 
tifies this obfervation ; and therefore their politicians 
have nojuft ground? for imputing to the fiercencf$ of 
T)ur manners, that alacrity We have fliewn in enter- 
ing into all alliances againft them ; but ought rather 
to afcribe it to that reditude of judgement which is 
natural to a free people, and which will always con- 
tinue ampngft us as long as we continue free. 

The balance in Italy is thought to concern us 
more remotely, notwithftanding which we have hi- 
therto fliewn a juft and laudable regard to that like* 
wife ; and indeed diftance in this refpeft is of little 
confequence, more efpecially to a maritime power* 
Oar commerce in the Mediterranean and in the Le- 
vant is of very high importance, and we cannot but 
be fenfible, that whatever alterations have been fdt 
in the Italian balance, have likewife affedted thofe 
branches of our commerce in a very fenfible degree ; 
fo that wfcjitever fteps we have taken, either during 
the continuance of peace by negociations, or in time 
of war, by fupporting*the only prince in Italy who 
declared for thecomnion caufe^ and was true to his 
own intercfts, w4iich were likewife ours, .were right 
and juft mcaforcs, and have, no doubt, left thofe 
imprefflons, which will never be effaced by any arts 
or intrigues, whatever may be given out to lerve 

la their 
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their own purpofcs at certain critical junflures,* by 
fuch as wifh they may. 

Our affairs with the crown of Spain have been 
long in a perplexed fituation^ notwithftanding that it 
is generally thought the Spanifli miniftcrs have 
fuch true notions of their own intercft as to be per* 

, fuadedihat nothing concerns them more than to live 
upon good tcrm^ with Great Britain^ Without any 
queftion it is our intereft, Irkewife, to live in a per- 
fcft correfpondcnce with that court, and therefore no 
pains ought to be fpared that are rcquifite tore- 
move all jealoufics and difcontents on both fides. It 
was hoped that this would have been effedually 
done by the definitive treaty of Aix-le-Chapclle ; 
but it fecms that the necefCty of reftoring the tran- 
quility of t urope, made it rcquifite to conclude that 
treaty, without adjufting the diflferences between the 
Britiih and Spanilh coucts, which were left to a par- 
ticular negotiation* 

We feem at prefent to be univerfally perfuaded, 
that it is our intertfl: not only to liver on good 
terms with the United Provinces, but alfo in the 
clofeft and moft pcrfed; harmony, in which it is cer- 
tain that we aft conformably both to the lights of 
reafon and experience. Trade is indeed the com- ^ 
nion miftreis of the maritime powers, but at the 
fame time they have many other rivals, of whom they 
have no grounds to be -afraid, while a ftridt union 
fubfifts between them ; and a due fenfe of this ought 
to induce them to piefer the joint intereft of t^h 

, to the private and particular views of either. Ano- 
ther flrong reafon for their living always upon good 
.terms is the famenefs of their foreign intereft, that 
is to fay, thofe who are friends or enemies to one 
are like wife friends and enemies to the other, which 
is a point that ought to be kept always. in view, by 
fuch as are intrufted with the admhiiftration of either 
government. In a word, the conformity that there 
, * is 
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IS between the religion, the conftitution, and the na- 
tural inclinationsof the inhabitants of both countries, 
is fufficient to dcmonftrate to any intelligent and dif. 
intereftcd perfons that nothing can contribute fo 
much to their joint happinefs as fupporting each 
other upon all occafions, and that nothing can. bring 
about their deftruftion fo foon, as fowing the feeds 
of di0ention and divifion betwe^en them. 

The many alterations that happen daily in the 
world afford, and will always afford,^ fufficient rea- 
fons for our exerting ourfelves, not without hazard 
and expence, in favour of fome or other of our allies ; 
which however muft be done, and done with fpiric 
and chearfulnefs, if we will remain a free, a great, 
gnd a refpedled people. It is in vain to hopc^ to 
maintain our charafters by a fclfifh and furly, of by 
' a lazy and inaftive behaviour ; if we reafon ever fo 
little with ourfelves, we may 5e fatisfied of this; if we 
confult hiflory, hiftory will convince us ; if we have 
recourfe to experience, experience will read us the 
fame lefture. Neither ought we to confider what 
we do as any burden or inconveniency, fince it a- 
rifes from the rank and figure we make in the world, 
from thofe connections which have been the fruit bf 
our fignificancy, and by which that is upheld and fe- 
cured. In fhort, when we fuccour our neighbours, 
we do jtfrom a principle of juflice to ourfelves ; wc 
flourifh in part from the commerce that we have with 
them ; and having thus a flake in their welfare, it is 
really confulting our own intercft, when we fulfil 
thofe engagements that were entered into on account 
of that (lake ; and therefore, inflead of repining that 
we are obliged to it, we ought to rejoice that it is in 
our power, and fcew by our alacrity how much it is 
in our will. 

Thefe are the general principles of Britifh policy, 
deduced from thofe tranfadtions which, after having 
been often and fcrioufly examined in the wifeft and 

I $ greateft 
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greateft aflemblies, have recicved repeated as well as 
publick fanftions, fo that if private rhen err in 
adopting them, it will be very difficult to eftablilh 
soother rule attended with clearer evidence and fup- 
ported by better authority *. 

Situation, 

The fituation of the Britifli dominions, tho* not 
equal to that of the Spanifh, is greatly advantageous. 
All the northern parts of Europe are immediately 
open to the ports of England and Scotland, and the 
fouthern ones tp thofe of Gibraltar and Minorca. 
Ireland, and the fouth weft parts of England, bear 
immediately upon North America; on the coaft of 
Africa her fettlements are confiderable •, St. Hplen^ 
lies advantageogfly for an Eaft India voyage ; and in 
the Indies itfelf the Britifh dominions are fecond to 
thofe of the Dutch, and of vaft importance in them- 
felvcs. Thefe dominions fully enjoy a quick commu- 
nication from Europe to eaft and weft, but when ar- 
rived, there is none frojn the one to the ofhcr, the on- 
ly point in which Spain is fuperior. The French are 
greatly inferior in the want of ports and colonies of 
^onfcquence on the continent of North America; of 
cpnfiderable fettlements in the Eaft Indies •, and of 
a fufikient extent of coaft cut by ports in Europe. 
The Dutch in the Eaft Indies are fuperior f, greatly 
inferior every where elfc. 

But the great and material point remains. A 
continental territory of a moderate power in land ar- 
mies may be attacked, and if not conquered by a fu- 
perioyr one, ^t leaft involved in a multitude of mife- 
ri^s 3, and in a variety of circumftances^ no conduft, 

* Prefent State of Europe, p. 512. 

-f One great point of the Dutch ruperiority in the Eaft Indies 
ifitiie near ceighbourhood of that vaft fouthern continent, which 
will one day nuike fo great a figure in the world ; ah advantage 
^Itho^gh not ufedy yet evidently real. 
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however prudent, will be fufficientfor preventing 
fuch evils. In the quarrels of bigotry, ambition, or 
folly," fuch a territory may be forced into a part, and 
find itfelf defolated by war without a poflibility of ef. 
eape. But how different is the cafe with an ifland, 
if the fituaiion in other rcfpeds, and the government 
be favourable to commerce, a great trade may be 
raifed, and a navy formed and fupported. . When 
once this is effeded, nothing is wanting but prudent 
management in. the adminiftration, to keep entirely 
clear of all the quarrels and wars that fpread dcfola- 
lation around her. If a potentate be ever fo powerful 
by land, of what confequence is it to the iflanders? 
He muft become fo by lea before they can have rea- 
fon to fear his menaces. But this advantage can ne- 
ver attend any continental territory. No people, fo 
conneded with others, can have any tolerable fecu- 
rity but in extreme formidable artpies ; and it would 
be a very eafy matter to point out from hiftory,, how 
vain fuch a dependence has proved, chiefly from the 
fchemes of ambition, not defence, which fuch ar- 
mies occafiop. A nation not numerous enough to 
keep up powerful armies, poflcfles fcarccly any fe- 
curity ; whereas in an ifland five millions of people 
may be perfeftly fecure, though not twenty leagues 
<diftantfrom a potentate at the head of thirty millions 
cf fubjefts. The continental nation is infecure with 
all her foldiers, and flie cannot render herfclf other- 
wife with the moft numerous fleets: whatever efforts 
Ihe makes, nothing can give her a quarter of the ie« 
curity which an infular fituation alone confers. 

It may be aflced, where is the infular fecurity if a 
continental neighbour becomes fuperior by fea? In an- 
fwer to this^ it is only neceflary to obferve, that no 
earthly advantages yield abfolute fafety, infomuch that 
we cannot eftimate any thing but by comparifon. In 
the cafe here fkated, the fuperiority of ap ifland yet re- 
mains evident : fuch more powerful potentate can- 

I 4 not 
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not poCRbly carry on an ofFenfive war againft ht$ 
ifland neighbour, with the fame eafe as againit a con.y 
tinental one ; only fn^all armies can be traalported 
by fea^ (upporting them is infinitely more difficult; 
nor can the fury of war fpread as it does on the cofi- 
tinent. Add to this, every offenfiveftroke depends on 
the winds; tides, and (ecurity from the adverfe florets. 
But if we confider that there are only. two fpecies of 
fecurity, the one againrt invafions by land, and the 
Other againft thofe by fea ; and that a continental ter- 
ritory muft be deficient in one, without reaping any 
benefit or fafety from the others and, on the contrary^ 
that an ifiand is neceffarily and abfolutely fecure 
againft armies, with a probability of being the fame 
againft navies, the clear fuperiority of the latter muft 
be apparent at once. Powerful armies fpring up like 
mufhrooms in every foil, but formidable fleets can 
only be built on the foundation of a vaft trade, a fa- 
bric not commonly found. What a ftriking advan- 
tage therefore is the infular fituation ! Without even 
the defence of a navy, a neighbour's power by land 
cann'ot ofi:end the happy inhabitants of an ifland ; Ke 
muftraifea commerce, command numerous failors, 
and build fleets of fliips, before his army can be waft- 
ed to its fliores. How different with a continental 
neighbour 1 A general receives his inftruftions,, and 
in fix hours' the grim fiend of war fpreads defo- 
lation and terror in the country of the unfortu- 
nately fituated enemy. 

If we combine in one view the feveral circumftan- 
ces of fituation, fuch as fecurity, national charafter, 
convenience of government, commerce, &c. we 
fiiall find that no people upon earth enjoys fuch ad- 
vantages as the Britilh natioR, Some may be fapc- 
rior in one quarter of the globe, fome in others : in 
refpeft of the chain of colonies Spain may be fupcri- 
pr i in the Eaft Indies the Dutch 5 but every circum- 
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ftance included, none will be found fo truly com- 
fOcte*, ^ 

Another writer gives us tome very judicious re- 
marks on the fame point. The infular fituation of 
Britain is a very great blcffing, as for inftance, it 
renders it much eaficr to keep out fatal contagious 
diftempers, .and likcwife by the want of immediate 
communication with other nations^ prcfcrves the na- 
tional charafter with greater purity than moft on the 
continent can i and I am perfuaded that this circum- 
ftancc is of very great importance to any people. 
All duties, cuftoms, &c. are much eafier levied on 
a fea-coaft than on an inland frontier. Another 
point is the number of fea-ports an iflandmuft nccef- 
ftrily have, more than any country which is only in 
part furroundcd by fea, and conlequentiy more places 
from which trade may be carried on. Laftly, an 
ifland has many advantages in an equal war (unequal 
power by fea or land is to be excepted, as that docs 
not depend on infular fituation) by which I mean one 
that is carried on in the modern manner, without an 
entire conqucft being made by either party. On the 
continent fmall detached parties and armies of a fe- 
cond rate, by an agility of marching, carry terror 
and dcftrCiftion into pans far diftant from the opera- 
tions of the grand army : all fuch kind of deftruftivc 
war could not be fo frequent on an iQand ; for all 
the ufual confequences of the principal army would 
there, as well as el fc where, attend one, yet fecondary 
ones and very large detachments could not ; be- 
caufe there muft bea greater uncertainty of recruiting 
from the other fide of the water, and a very large ex- 
pence of tranfports and time, which is ever fo pre- 
cious, would inevitably be wafted by delays owing to 
winds ; add to all this, a very great difficulty of fup- 
porting an army after a defeat. On the continent, 

• Pohical Effayi, p. 3, 
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a (kilful general may make a fine retreat, and fave A 
large part of his army, after a dreadful lofs in bat- 
tle ; but on an ifland the cafe is difFerent, he may re* 
treat to the fea, and there be cut in pieces ; for the 
-winds, which may be againfl: the tranfports, and an 
hundred accidents, may prevent their being at hand. 
In an extcnfivc war of this nature, the only method 
to remedy it in the leaft would be by fecuring a very 
ilrong port for refuge ; but this would coft vaft fums 
of mpney, and take up a very large garrifon to de-^ 
fend ; and the very circumftance has already proved 
ufelefs in the cafe of Marfhal D'Eftr^es and the duke 
of Cumberland. 

Suppofe likewife fome very ftrong fortrcfles were 
met with, and a fiege of great force and large extent 
undertaken, convoys of great confequence, and a 
multiplicity of other circumftances, would all de- 
pend in a great meafure on the winds. I know not 
one liege in hiftory of great confequence, which 
would not, in many cafes, have depended on a few 
days or a week*s delay, of all convoys ; but if a ftorm 
was to meet the fleet afier fuch a delay, Ihatter it and 
drive it back again, all fuch enterprizes muft then 
mifcacry. 1 do not pretend to aflcrt that the plan of 
cxtcnfive and general campaigns might not be ex- 
ecuted with fuccefs ; I would. only difplay fome dif- 
advantages fuch a war would lie under, that exceed 
thofe on the continent : I know there are other ad- 
vantages, but none that equal the contraries. Let 
us but confider how fpeedily, and with what regula* 
pty, French armies are fupplied with every thing in 
Germany and JFlanders, by means of navigable rivers' 
behi;id them communicating with their own country^ 

It. may be anfwered, perhaps, that the Englilh . 
have carried on fuccefsful wars m Flanders and Ger- 
many under the many difadvantages I have named, 
but the parallel is by.no means fair ; they always had 
either allies whp awncd the country behind them, or 
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it belonged to the fame fovercign. The former was 
the cafe in 1702 and 1741, the latter in 1759 ; and 
this circumftance gave much the fame advantages as 
the French enjoyed, only at ten times the expencc : 
however, foppHcs were regular, not from England, 
but from the back country. The dcfcents of the 
Swedes in Germany, have always been made with 
thefe advantages. The Ruffians in the late war 
drew the fame from Poland and Pruffia, which yere 
in their hands. The Englifti in Spain, in the fuccef- 
fion war, likewife enjoyed them by means of Portu- 
gal ; and the archduke's party fpread throughout 
all Spain. The dcfcents of the French in Scotland 
are too infignificanc to quote, but all the advantages 
gained were by the natives, not the foreigners. 

On the contrary, wherever thefe advantages, of 
immediate, exadly regular, and donilant communica- 
tion with home have been wanting, ill fuccefs as pre- 
cifely has been the confcquence. The French, in all 
the innundations of men with which they have over- 
flowed Italy, have been wanting in this point, owing 
to the ftrength and almoft impaffablencfs of Savoy 
and Piedmont -, and they have ever been driven out 
again with great lofs, merely on that account: this 
inftance is remarkable, for the country joins even to 
their own, and they have frequently had a party in it, 
which proves that no favourable circumftance will 
fnake amends for the want of this netelSa^ one. 
The defcents of the Englifh on France and Spain 
(except the fucceffion war of the latter) confidered in 
^ny light but mere burning parties, are always for 
this reafon futile and trivial *. 

ACRSS. 

There are 50,000,000 of aci;es in Great Britain* --^ 
^ Letters concerning the prefeat State of the French Nation^ 

Revenue 
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Revenue. 
Cuftoms, cxcifcs, and duties, 7« 750,000 

Land and malt, 2,250,000 



£. io,coo,coo 



Ten millions divided among eight millions of peo- 
ple is il 5 s. each. • 

Divided among fifty millions of acres is four (hiU 
lings each *. 

Power of. 

It is an aggregate of a vaft number of particulars 
th^t forms the power of a country. Wealth, trade, 
manufaftures, agriculture, population, much cnr 
gagcment in ^ar, climate, government,, fituation, 
&c- all have a ftrong effeft in rendering kingdoms 
weaker powerful. Sometimes two or three lo ftrong- 
ly combine as to makeup the wantof many others. 
This general aggregate ot fortunate circumftances, 
is upon the whole greatly in favour of Britain. She 
ha& arofe to a ftate of great profpcrity by filent flow 
degrees; her power is fixed in that profperity, and 
the nature of it is fuch as to bid fair to be of much 
longer duration than that ^either of France or Spain. 
But let it not be thought that I am hinting any thing 
at a probability of univerfal empire-, her fituation alone, 
were every other circumftance in her favour, would 
prevent the execution offuch an idea, and this inca- 
pacity mull have the bed effefts, in fecuring to her that 
degree of power to which flie may naturally attaiq. 

The union of the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland under one king, and the total reduftion of 
Ireland, were the two events that laid the foundation 
of the Britifli power. When arts and commerce ani- 
mated the nochern parts of Europe in general, it was 

• Letters conceraing the prefcnt State of the Fiench Nation, 
p. 425. 
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Icarcely poffiblc from the fituation of this idand, but 
that it muft become a great trading kingdotn : this 
was a natural event ahiioft dependant on fituation. 
The fall of the Spanidi monarchy laid the foundations 
of our navfl power, which has never ceafed to rife 
from the days of EHzabeth to the prefent houn The 
maritime power of England is not the wayward child 
of an abfolute monarch, who determines to be potent 
on every clement; it is the flow natural growth of 
more than two hundred years, which has flood many 
a fierce attack, and weathered many a ftorm. 

Another circumftance which has continued and in- 
creafed every other advantage, is the peculiar felici- 
ty of our conftitution : all the great kingdoms of h u- 
ropc have loft their liberty except England -, liberty 
has carried her trade, agriculture, manufadures, 
wealth, and navy, to a' pitch to which they would ne- 
ver other wife have attained. 

Another point of vaft importance is the uncom- 
mon union of trade and agricdlture -, the amazing 
commerce of England is equal to chat of the moft fa- 
mous ftates who have been great by commerce 
&lonc ; and this vaft trade has been carried on, not 
by a knot of unhappy men like the Dutch, who were 
forced to be traders or nothing, but by a great land- 
ed nation, among whom trade enlivened agriculture, 
and agriculture yielded immehfe produfts lor trade. 
Laftly, the period of thefe various circumftances 
coming in full play, was at a time when the rival na- 
tion had paflTed the meridian of her grandeur, fo that 
England was the rifing, 'France the fetting fun. 
l\o other power arofe to difpute the palm of equality ; 
file had not then a France fuccecding Spain in great ^ 
power to draw her off, and wafte her ftrength with 
freHi contefts. 

All thefe are reafons for conjetSiuring that this coun- 
try will in her turn be the firft power of the chriftian 
world J file" cannot aim at univeri-al monarchy, for 
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reafons which I have already mentioned, and that 
moderation will fave her from efforts beyond her 
ftrengch, and from alliances among the relt of Eu- 
rope to pull down her povvcr. It will therefore be 
more liable, and far moreprofperous than that either 
of France or Spain *. 

Succession to the Crown cf. 

A politician who would acquaint himfelf with the 
affairs of Europe, and underftand the nature pf the 
Britifh conftitution, . Ihould confider well the ftate of 
fucceffion to the Britifti crown, after the death of 
queen Anne, and contemplate the number of perfons 
iet afide by parliament in order to come to the houfc 
of Hanover : they are thus fet forth by an author 
who publifhcd in 1707. 

The next heir to the Englifh crown, after the if- 
fue of queen Anne and prince George of Denmark 
was the princefs Henrietta, fifter to the late kings of 
England Charles and James 11. 

She was born the 16th of June, 1644, at Exeter, 
during the heat of the. civil wars ; after the furrcn- 
dcr of Exeter conveyed to Oxford, and thence, in 
1646, to London, whence, with her governefs the 
lady Dalkeith, (he efcaped into France, was there 
educated as became her high birth and quality ; but 
being left wholly to the care and maintenance of the 
queen her mother, at Paris, embraced the Romifh 
religion. 

At the age of 16 years (he came with the queen- 
mother into England, and fix months after, return- 
ring into France, was married to the only brother of 
the French king, the illuflrious prince P,hilip, then 
duke of Anjou, till the death of his uncle^ and after- 
wards duke of Orleans. 

* Letters concerning the Prefent State of England, p. 47. 
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This princcfs left illiie two daughters, Maria and 
Anna Maria. She was ufually (tiled Madame only, 
as being the firfl: lady in France. She died fudden- 
ly in June 1670 

The elder lifter was called Mademoifclle only, or 
fans queiie^ it^ai' '«|«;t^\ bccaufe fhe is the firft gentle* 
woman of France : (he was in December 1670, mar- 
ried to Charles II. king of Spain, and died without 
iffue. 

The younger fifter was called Mademoifclle de 
Valois, married to Viftor Amadeus Francis II. the 
.prcfent duke of Savoy, who has iffue by her Maria 
Adelheida, born 1685, and married to the duke of 
Bul'gundy; Maria Louifa, born 1688, and married 
to the duke of Anjou ; Vidor Amadeus Philipus 
Jofephus, born 1698, prince of Piedmonts and 
Charles Emanuel Viftor, duke of Aoft. 

The next heir to the crown of England was the 
princefs CharlotteElizabeth, only daughter of Charles 
Ludowick,prince Palatine of the Rhine,born in May 
1 652, and afterwards married to xht late duke of Or- 
leans, only brother to the French king now reigning, 
by whom her royal highncfs had Philip duke of Char-- 
trefs born 1675, now duk;e of Orleans, and Elizabeth 
Charlotte prefent ducchefs of Lorrain ; the children of 
the former now living are Mademoifclle de Valois, 
born 1693; Mademoifclle D*Orleans, born 1675; 
and Mademoifclle de Chartres, born 16785 of the 
latter only one daughter, born 1701. 

The next heirs to the crown of England, after the 
iffue of the dutchefs of Orleans, were three French 
ladies, Anna Benedifta, Henrietta Philipina, and 
Louifa Maria, daughters of prince Edward lately 
deceafed, who was a younger fon or the queen of 
Bohemia, whofe widow, the princefs dowager, mo- 
ther to the faid three ladies, is fifter to the late queen 
of Poland, daughter and co-heir to the laft duke of 
Nevcrs in France 5 amongft which three daughters, 

there 
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there Was a reveaue of about twelve thoufand poundi 
fterling, a year. 

The eldeft ofthefe was married to Henry Julius 
de Bourbon, then duke ot Enghien, now prince of 
Conde, by whom (he ^had ilTue, i. Lewis duke of 
Bourbon, born 1668, who, by Louifa Frances de 
Bourbon, mademoifelle de Nantes, a natural daugh- 
ter of the French king, hath had thefe children, ma- 
demoifelle de Bourbon, bofn 1690; Louis Henry,' 
duke of Enghien, born 1692; LouifaElizabeth made- 
moifelle de Charolas, born 1693 ; Louifa Anne ma- 
demoifelle de Sens, born 1695; and mademoifelle 
de Clermont, born 1697. 2. Maria Therefa made- 
moifelle de Bourbon, born 1666, and married to 
Francis Louis prefent prince of Conti, whofe children » 
are mademoifelle de Conti, born 1689 ; the prince de 
la Roche, born 1694; the Count de la Marche, born 
1695; and, mademoifelle d'Alais, born 1697. ^ 3., 
Anne Louifa de Bourbon, mademoifelle d'Enghien, 
born 1675. 4. Louifa Benedidla de Bourbon, made- 
moifelle de Conde, born 1676, and married to the 
duke du Mayne •, by whom (he has mademoifelle 
d'Aumale, born 1697, and Lewis Auguftus prince 
ofDombes, born 1700. 5. Mary Anne de Bourbon 
mademoifelle de Montmorency, born 1678, 

The fecond married John E,rcderick, late duke of 
Hanover, whofe children were, i. Charlotte Felici- 
tas, born 1*671, and married to the duke of Modena, 
who has a fon and a daughter. 2. Anne» who died 
uniparried, 1685. ^.Wilhelmina Amelia, born 1673, 
and married to the prefent king of the Romans, to 
^vhom (he has borne three children, whereof one only 
furvives, Maria An^elia Anna Therefa Sophia, born 
1 70 1. 

The third was married to Charles Theodore Otho, 
prince of Salm, who has Lewis Otho, born 1674, 
and two daughters. 

Thefe are the refpeftive princes and prince(res thait 
are related to the crown of England before the 
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houfe of Hanover, which has the preference by our 
conftitution ; the nymber of which is from Henri* 
etta Maria about five living i from Charles Lewis 
feven 5 from prince Edward twenty-three, befides 
thofe children that the duke of Modenaand Mantua 
may have, in all very near forty, incapacitated by be« 
ing papifts ; not to mention the pretentions of James 
prince of Wales fo called, who (lands attainted by 
parliament, and his fifter, of whom no cognizance 
is, or ought to be taken. 

Lafl of all, therefore, but firft on the Englifh ac- 
count, is the princefs Sophia, youngefl: daughter to 
the queen of Bohemia, grand-daughter to James 
I, niece to Charles L fifter to our famous prince 
Rupert, couQn german to Charles and James IL 
with their fitter Mary, the princefs of Orange* 
and neareft relation now living of the pro- 
teftant religion, to her prefent majefty; fhe was 
born at the Hague, the 13th of Odober, 1630, 
and in 1658, wedded to Erncfl: Auguftus duke of 
Brunfwick and Lunenburg, bilhop of Ofnaburg, late 
duke of Hanover; and prince elector of Brunuvick, 
by whom (he had fix fons and one daughter *. 
' The iffue of the above forty incapacitated perfons 
is now become much more numerous ; and will re- 
main a lafting monument to the kings of this realm, 
of the Parliamentary Title by which they hold 
their crown. 

C. 

CABINET. In the government of England 
the privy council is endowed with fundry pow- 
ers and prerogatives by ads of parliament, and the 
great objeds of the adminiftration are there debated i 
but out of the members there have been ufually a fe- 
led): party chofen by the minifter, called the cabi* 

•Chambcrlayne't Prefent State, of England, 1707. p. 106. 
. Vol. I. K net 
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cabinrf council, before whom all great aflfairs are lald» 
and who arc let into fecret^, which newr come to 
the knowledge of the privy council. The plan is 
jufl: and warrantable, for no affair is well debated or 
confidered by the people, who are any ways concern* 
ed in the execution, if they be numerous. All theo^ 
tenfible minifters are of the privy council, beddes 
many others. Opinions, ftfppofing freedom of de- 
bate, would becontrary, and nothing effcdivc could be 
refolved on, but by mere voting, which is a random 
way of difcovering the beft meaforc. A felcd cabi- 
net prevents this evil. 

CANADA, the well known country ceded at 
the laft peace by France to Great Britain. The 
great objed in making this acquifition, was fecurity 
to our own colonies from the iticroachments and at- 
tacks of the French ; for as to the value of the country, 
north of latitude 42 degrees, it has none in any ref- 
pedt of colonization, only for the wc ith of the furs, 
which amount to but an inoonfiderable fum. 

The adminiftration of affairs fince the peace, have 
not condudted this colony upon any advantageous 
ideas. Certainly it ought to have been abandoned 
immediately, all but a fortified poft for the protec- 
tion of traders, and all the inhabitants tranfported by 
perfuafion, if poffible, to the fouth of the lakes, the 
farther to the fouth the better; then the people 
would produce commodities valuable to England, 
whereas at prefent th?ir labour is to us loft -, and 
another inconvenience of the greateft magnitude, is 
having this vaft country to defend in cafe of a ntvf 
war. If it was left a dtferi like Gape Breton, theene- 
my would be unable to do us the leaft mifchief -, but 
while it is peopled, and 'partly cultivated, the cafe 
would be different. It is greatly to be wiflied that 
the meafure here fketched, may be executed, by gir«* 
ing every encouVagement to all who tranfport them* 
felves from thefe fnowy deferts to the fouth, for it is 
only in territories far to the Ibuth, thatthofc Valua.blc 
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feOiftmddifci?S'4re raifed, which rcndef colonies of fo 
mych importance. 

CAROLINA* one of the moft valuable of tht 
Britifti colonies in Arnerica. The impprtaoce of it 
"will be beft feeji Yrom the produce 
. The export from Charles-town, from November 
I74y^> tq^Noverober 1748, amounted to 161,361 1. 
' Of which flcn^ werp J of the whole. 

Rice 1 11^ ditto. 

Indigo -J^i^Htoi . 

Naval ftqresV^ ditto. 

Lumber ^7 dixto^ . ; . , » 

Corn -jV ditto, 

Cprn, provifions ajid live flock -rV ditto. 

Silky^^ ditto. ^ 

Sundry articles,* -^ ditto. 

In 1761 the total export was 31 1,561 1. 

In 1767 the twoCarolinas exported 792,oooL 
' In 1757 the export of ftaples of South Carolina 
was 336,000. In that year the number of whites 
and blacks in the province was 60,000. This export 
of ftaples amount to 5 1. 10 s. perhead 1 and this for 
the whole country, the export of one port being only 
reckoned, the whole amount in corn, &c, and fta- 
ple, is 5 1. 12 s. 6d *. From whence it appears^ 
that the inhabitants of .this colony make but 2 s. 6d. 
ahead )n exported, commodities that are not ftaples^ 
which ftiews in the cleareft manner their vaft import^ 
ance. 

CHINA. The accounts we have had of this em- 
pire are probably full of errors ; or elfe affairs in it. 
lufFer greater changes than fevcral writers will allow* 
If we believe the old accounts, we are to lookfor no* 
thing but wifdom,. order, power and regularity, thro* 
the whole dominions ; but later advices give us a 
different pidlure. Mr. Walter's recital of the charac- 
ter of the Chinefe, and their government, feems very 

• Polmcal EfTays, p. 3 1 3.. 
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well founded on the faftshe relates, and of which he 
was an eye-witnefs. That the Chinefe, fays he, are 
an ingenious and induftrious people is fuHiciently 
evinced from the great number of curious manufac- 
tures which are eftablifhed amongft them, and which 
are egarly fought for by the moft diftant nations; but 
though Ikill.in the handicraft arts feems to be the 
moft valuable qualification of this people, yet their 
talents therein are but of a fecond-rate kiod ; for they 
are much Out-done by the Japanefe in thofe manu- 
faftures which are common to both countries; and 
they are in numerous inftances incapable of ri- 
valling the mechanic dexterity of the Europeans, 
Indeed, their principal excellency feems to be imita- 
tion ; and they accordingly labour under that poverty 
of genius which conftantly attends all fefvile imi- 
tatoijs. This is moft confpicuous in works that/e- 
quire great truth and accuracy, as in clocks, watches, 
fire- arms, &c. for in all thefe, though they can co- 
^ py the different parts, and can form fome refem- 
blance of the whole, yet they never could arrive at 
fuch a juftnefs in their fabrick as was neceflary to 
produce the defired efFeft. If we pafs from thofe em- 
ployed in manufaftures to artifts of a fuperior clafs, 
as painters,^ ftatuaries, &c. in thefe matters they 
feem to be ftill more defedive : their painters, though 
very numerous, and in great cftcem, rarely fucceed 
irt the drawing or colouring of human figures, or in 
the grouping of large eompofitions ; and though in 
flowers and birds their performances are much more 
admired, y^ even in thefe fome part of the merit i$ 
rather to be imputed to the native brightnefs and ex- 
cellency of the colours, than to the (kill of the paint- 
er; fince it is very unufual to fee the light andihadc 
juftly and naturally handled, or to find that eafe and 
grace in the drawing which are to be met with in the 
works of European artifts. 

On the Chinefc government I muft obfcrve, that 
the favourable accounts often given of the prudent 
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regulations for the adminiftration of their domeftic 
affairs, are fufficicntly confuted by their tranfaftions 
with Mr. Anfon ; as we have fecn that their magif- 
trates arc corrupt, their pec^le thievilh, their tribu- 
nals vena), and abounding with artifice. Nor is the ' 
conftitution of thccmpirc or the general orders of the 
ftatepcfs liable to exception ; fince that form of go- 
vernment, which does not, in the firft place, pro- 
vide for the fecurity of the public againft the enter- 
prizes of foreign powers, is certainly a moft de- 
feftive inftitutioh .; and yet this populous, this rich, 
and extenfive country, fo pompoufly celebrated for 
its refined wifdom and policy, was conquered a- 
bout an age lince by an handful of Tartars ; and 
even now, through the cowardice of the^ inhabi-' 
tants, and the want of proper military regula- 
tions, it continues expofed not only to the attempts 
of any potent date, but to the ravages of every petty 
invader. I have already obferved on occafion of the 
commqdore's difputes with the Chinefe, that the Cen- 
turion alone was an over-match for all the naval pow- 
er of that empire *. 

CIRCULATION. This is perhaps one of the 
moft expreflive terms in any language, and is there- 
fore cafily underftood. It reprcfents the fucceffive 
tranfitiop of money, or transferable commmodities 
from hand to hand, apd their return as it were in a 
circle to the point' from which they fet out. 

When on dealing the cards every one puts in a filh 
into the ftakc, according to the old Englilh faftiion, 
a very few are fufficient for the circulation of the 
game ; but when you play the aces, the confolation and 
the multiplication of beafts,^ according to the French 
cuftom, you muft have a box with contrafts, fifhes,' 
and counters; fo reducing all to the loweft denomi- 
nation, every player has occafion for above five hun- 
dred marks. It is therefore plain, that the number 
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of marks muft be in proportion to the circulation of 
the game j but at play, as in a ftare, circurnftances, 
under this circulation, are very irregular. Fortune 
may run fo equally among the players, during a 
confiderable time, that none of them may have oc- 
cafion to pay away above the value of a hundred 
counters; and while this equality continues, there 
is not found the fmalleft interruption in the circular 
tion : bat let one of the players have a run of luck, 
you will foon fee three of the. boxes empty, and all 
the circulating marks heaped up before the winner. 
Fortune at quadrille forms (lagnations of the circu- 
lating equivalent, as induftry and frugality form 
them ia a ftate. At this period of the game mUft 
not' the players ftop,'Or muft not they fall upon a 
way of drawing back their marks into circulation? 
}f they borrow back from the winner, this repte- 
fcnts loan ; if they buy back their marks with money' 
from their purfes, it reprefents what I call throwing 
folid property into circulation. 

From this familiar example, we may judge hdw 
receffary it is, that the circulating fund be conftant^ 
ly kept up to the proportion of the occafions for it.. 
'It is impoflible to determine the proportion of coin 
necefiary for carrying on the circulation of a coun- 
try, tfpecially of one where neither loan, or paper 
credit, that is the melting down of folid- property, are 
familiarly known. Here is the reafon ; the folution 
of the queftlon does not depend upon the quantity of 
coin alone, but alfo upon the difpofition of thofe who 
are the pofleflbrs of It; and as thefe are conftantly 
changing, the queftion thereby becomes infoluble. 

It is therefore the bufinefs of a ftatefman, who 
intends to promote circulation, to be upon his guard 
againft every caufc of ftagnation ; and when h^ h{|3 
it not in his power to remove thefe political obftruc- 
tions, as I may call them, by drawing the coin of 
the country out of its repofitories, he ought (in 
proportion as the Qther political inferefts of his peo- 
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pie are found to require it) to facilitate the intro- 
duftion of fymbolical money to fupply its place. 

Suppofe a country where there is a million of 
pieces of gold employed ncceffarily in carrying on 
the ordinary circulation, a million of pieces of the 
fame value is locked up, becaufe the proprietors have 
no defire to fpend them. Suppofe the revenue of 
the folid property of the country to be worth alfo a 
million a year, and that if the fund itfelf could be 
fold, it might be worth twenty millions of the fame 
fpccie. Suppofe no fuch thing as credit, or paper 
money to be known, and that every man who in- 
clines to make any confumption, muft be provided 
Mevioufly with a part of the circulating million, be- 
fore he can fatisfy his inclination. 

Under thefe circumftances the ftatefman refolves 
to eftablilh induftry ; and finding that by his peo- 
ple's taking a tafte for a greater confumption, the 
million, which was formerly fufEcient for carrying 
on circulation, is no longer fo, he propofes to thofe 
who have the other million locked up, to borrow it 
from them at five percent, and the better to en- 
gage them to comply with his propofal, he offers to 
impofe duties upon the whole of tne inhabitants, to 
the annual amount of fifty thoufand pieces of gold, 
to be paid annually to the creditors, in return for 
their treafure. If this fcheme be adopted, he may 
lend out his million in fmall fums, to every one who 
inclines to borrow, upon good fecurity ; or by pre- 
miums, and other encouragements given to his in- 
fant manufaftures, he may throw it into the hands 
of the public, that is, into circulation. Here is 
one method of increafing the quantity of a circula- 
ting fund, when an augmentation upon the confump- 
tion of the produce of induftry comes to demand 
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COAL TRADE. The coal^trade of England 
that is, carrying coals from Newcaftle, Sunderland, 
BIyth, and ether adjacent places in the North, as 
aiTofrom the Firth of Edinburgh in Scotland, and 
other places threreabouts, to the city of London, 
and to the port-towns on the coafl: all the way, as 
well on this fideof Newcaftle north, as up the chan- 
nel as high as Portfmouth weft, is a prodigious ar- 
ticle, and employs abundance of (hipping and fea- 
men, infomuch that, in a titne of urgent neceffity, 
the colliery navigation alone has been able to fup- 
ply the government with a body of feamen for the 
royal navy, able to man a confiderable fleet at a 
very fhort warning, and that without difficulty,* 
when no other branch of trade would do the like. 

Likewife the Whitehaven collieries in Cumber- 
land, belonging to'Sir James Lowther, bart. furnifh 
fcveral councies in Ireland with coal, and conftantly 
employ upwards of two thoufand feamen, which alfo 
is a noble nurfery for the royal navy of this kingdom. 
The port of Swanzey in Wales fupplies the coaft of 
Devonfliire, and other counties thereabouts *. 

Soon after the Reftoration, the (hipping trading 
for coals to Newcaftle alone amounted to 80,000 
tons +, which at a medium of 150 tons, make 533 
fail. About the year 1 750, the coal trade alone em- 
ployed 1500 fail of (hips from 100 to 200 tpns. 
Another writer J calculates the coal trade of New- 
caftle to employ 1000 (hips, loooo feamen and 
bargemen, and the number conftantly under ground 
^*gg^"g to be 30,000. According to this account, 
the total is probably more than 1 500 fail §. 

COFFEE, a berry brought originally from Ara- 
bia Felix. It yields a very confiderable revenue to 

* Poftlethwayte, Coal. 
f Pctty's Poiiiical Arithmetic, p. 170. 
/% Poftlethwayte, Mtddlefex. 
§ Ppjtical EiTays, p. 496, 
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the grand ieignior. In Great Britain and Ireland, 
there are annually expended one hundred cons, and 
in England alone feventy •, which, at three hundred 
pounds per ton, a moderate price^ amounts to twenty- 
one thoufand pounds fterling *. 

COIN. The augmentation and diminution of 
coin in denomination, has, in France, given rife to 
fuch changes as are thus explained. About the 
end of the time fixed for diminutions, the money in 
the king's coifers is locked up, till it can be iffued 
in new augmented coin. Several jnoney- proprietors 
not only keep up their fums at this time, but alfb 
long after the augmentation, rather than exchange 
them for new money at twenty per ceht. lofs in the 
weight. Great fums have been exported in the pay- 
ment of the balance of trade, which muR, in fuch 
an operation^ turn againft France, and cohfequently 
the fcarcity of money in France, at the clofe of the 
diminution, and beginning of the augmentation, is 
fo great) that barter and trade are in perfedt convul- 
£ons. 

It is not furprifing that ifi thefe circumftances all 
commodities grow vaftly cheap in France : they have 
foreign commodities for the confumption of feveral 
years •, and their own commodities unexported by 
foreigners, and lying on their hands, are in great 
plenty. On the^ other hand, money, the lighter 
fince the augmentation, is exceffively .fcarce, and 
the king iffues it out of his mint for the pay- 
ment of his troops, officers, &c. barely for their 
fuftenahce: fo that the increafc of the money in 
denomination does not anfwer, even nominally, 
the diminution of its quantity by exportation and 
hoarding. Now the foreigners, finding the French 
commodities cheaper by fifty or fixty per cent, 
than before, will buy large quantities of them ; 

♦ Ilolt*! PiAiooary of Trade and Commerce, 
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while the French, on the other hand, want to fcirjr 
nothing from the foreigners ; and fo the balance of 
trade, which was againft France during the dimi- 
nutions, turns in its favour about the time of the 
augmentations. 

And this turn it (hould feem ought to bring back 
into France the money exported ; but it is to be 
confidcred, that the trench bought the^ foreign 
goods at high prices, and now fell their goods at 
very low ones, and fo upon the whole of thefe 
operations the French are grtat lofers. On the 
contrary, the French undertakers bolight foreign 
commodities for the confumption of feveral years ; 
and the foreigners, who fe*ir to lofe by the dimi- 
nutions in their own country, do not go fo far, and 
their undertakers and merchants only buy reafona- 
ble large quantities, without over-trading themfclves 
by borrowing of money : and thus it happens, the 
balance of tr^de againft France is llrong and violent 
at the time of the diminutions ; but the balance 
which turns in favour of France at the time of the 
augmentations is flower and more regular : though 
the new fpecies after the augmentation is current at 
20 per cent, above the price of the old fpecie and 
bullion at the mints in France j yet the foreigners 
will fend bullion to be recoined in the French mints 
at 20 per cent, lofs in the weight, becaufe they have 
no new coin to fend, and that they find the French 
commodities from fifty to fixty per cent, cheaper 
than before, out of which they can afford to lofe the 
20 per cent, tax at the mint. 

It has been obiervcd that the Hollanders, who, 
in the time of the diminutions, fold the French mer* 
chants tea and fpices, have had the fame commodi- 
ties fent back to them after the augmentation, for 
about two-thirds ot the original coft in Holland, 
and that the tax of the mint has come out- of the faid 
two-thirds fent in fpecie from Paris to Holland. 

J?rona 
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Froiflwhat has been faid, it feems pretty apparents 
thattheking may levy a tax of 20 per per cent, or 
more, upon all the money carrkd to the mint; and 
that a great part is carried in at that difadvantage, 
when the balance of trade is in favour of France. 
That if an augnrcntation on rcjcoining is made after 
diminutions^ the balance of tf/ade will be naturally 
in favour of France ; and that the faid rax at the 
mint is levied at the expcncji^^of the French fubjefti 
only, and not of foreigners', whoBnd thecheapnefs 
of French commodities ^ advantage not only pro- 
portionable to thc-Aid tax, but confiderabJy exceed- 
ing it ; and experience fhews that foreigners, who 
travel in France, find their account better to fpcnd 
their money there while the tax of 20 per cent, is 
levied at the mint, than when the. old and new coin 
are^t the fame price, and the balance of trade equal, 
or in favour of France j for in this cafe all the 
money in France enters into circulation, and en-» 
hances the price of commodities. 

Nor does the tax at the mint only fall upon the 
French fubjedls, but it hurts them in the balance of 
trade when the new coin is counterfeited in foreign 
partSy and fent into France ; for' in this cafe the to* 
rcigncrs get 26 per cent, from the French fubjefts 
for nothing, and yet have their commodities at low 
and cheap prices ; and fo much as they get by fal- 
sifying the French new coin, diminifhes the fum dutf 
to the French nation in the balance of trade. 

However, the mifchief of this reftraint on trade, 
as we have obfcfvcd, falls wholly upon France 5 ^nd 
it muft furprize every one, who maturely confiders 
the matter, to hear that even a minifter of the fi- 
nances in France (hould alledge, that this tax was a 
mighty advantage France maintained againft fo- 
reigners, who were forced to pay one hundred and 
twenty ounces for every one hundred ounces they 
owed in Frapc^, and fuppofe it mijght be continued 
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as long as the French government thought fe- But 
if the indudions we have made were not fufficient to 
prove thetniftakeof thcfc notions Jtwpnld be fufficient 
to prove the error in the fir ft of tbe^ from this fingle 
faft, that France is always low^r and in greater diC- 
trefs, at the times it makes^that feeming advantage 
by foreign trade^ than at any other time, all other 
circumftances being equal. , 

Now it feems to ^ a matter of furprize, that where- 
as the augmentations and diminutions in France, 
were fo conftantly praftifcd for above thirty years, 
tnd that France loft confiderably in all thefe opera- 
tions, as has been explained ; and that many other 
ways of levying money for the king,- would be lefs 
prejudicial to the fubjeft i I fay, it feems furprizing 
thiat the efFeds of thefe operations have not proved 
more fatal to France than they have appeared to be. 
But it is to be obferved, that bankruptcies in 
France, occafioned by the diminutipns, whereby fo* 
rcigners have often loft greatly, have frequently fa- 
vedFrarice very large fums: nothing clears a balance 
due to foreign nations fafter, than the bankruptcies 
of the undertakers and dealers concerned in it. In 
• the year 1 715, there were nineteen foreign dealers in 
twenty broke in France. Of twenty-fcvcn dealers for 
foreign parts in the little city of Rochelle, twenty- 
four were broke in that year, and of about two hun* 
dred bankers at; Paris, not above three or four ftood 
it. After the South-fea frenzy in England, the 
bankruptcies faved the nation. above four millions of 
ounces, which oth^rwife muft have been made good 
to foreigners. 

But this is a forry way^ of clearing the balance of 
trade ; and it is apparent upon the whole that the di« 
minutions and augmentations in France, not only 
contribute to the imppverifhing the kingdom, but 
keep it commonly under great uneaiinefles, diffi- 
culties, and diftra^ions. ' . 

5 Proper- 
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V 

Proportion between Gold and Silver. 

The proportion of the value between gold and fil- 
▼er has varied in different ages and countries accor- 
ding to the quantity of thefe metah. 

Befoff the difcovery of the plate mines in the Weft 
Indies, an ounce of gold in Europe<was equal in va- 
lue tb ten ounces of filver ; but fince filver has been 
brought in great quantities out of New Spain, it was 
found in the altercations- at market in Spain, that 
an bunccof ^Id was equal in ^alue- to &cteen ounces 
of filver, and the value of gold and filver was fixed 
by law in that prc^rtion; and the fame rule was 
kept to nearly in the other countries of Europe, al- 
lowing fonoe fmall differences fortheconvei^knciesof 
barter, and the management of fome directors of 
mints; The Eaft India trade brought in gradually 
iom^ litde variation in this particular, by exporting 
filver, and bringing home gold, and fince that the 
difcovery of the Brazil gold mines has influenced it 
ftill more* 

In Japan the proportion of gokl to filver is 1 to &, 
in C^binai io 10, in the Mogul empire i to xa, and 
ier" weft ward as you come nearer to the filver mines, 
as I to 1 3 to 1 4, fioc.; But as the quantities of gold 
began to increafe in Europe beyond the proportion 
of thofe<?f filver, this laft metal grewagEmin requeft, 
and fold in the akereationsat an agio or profit againft 
gold (upon the foot of the par of 1 to ij6) of 2, 3f 5, 
8. per cep£. The French in order to have a larger 
quantity of filver in circulation, as it is fito^r in bar-> 
ter than gold, fixed the proportion of their gold coin 
to their filver in 1700, as i toi5, but the Englilh 
let the old par remain, and the coins to find their own 
proportion in the altercations at market. 

The proportion between gold and. filver is 15-}- to 
I, fo that gold is higher, and filver lower rated in 
England than in any other nation in Europe *.• 

• PolliCthwaytc, Art. Coin. 
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COLBERT, a famous French minifter in t\\i 
reign of Lewis XIV, thits charaftcrized by M. xie 
BoulaiflyiUisrfl; '*<;t)tt«rl:, to whom L^wisopnfided 
the careof augmejrting his. power,; by an augmenta* 
tion of commerce* csifed hh edifice bcfofie <he had 
Jaid the foundation. Hefaw the grandtjar of the 
monarchy . ibtrong^ iJaie meditim ot sDanoia^^tuses; 
viphereas he , ought tO'bayc;^wed them fi)ro'jtfaii 
mediutp of primary matepiakw He fixcdiiis.^ttea- 
tion too much on t&e ut^- batheverconiiderBdjtgri-i 
culture fini)^h. iflmsyibqalbwedcheeKpreirioo* 
lie was always fabricatMig'teui: -ocTet creating. His 
genius poffeficid ewery part of the detail^ but te had 
nothing of the great legiflatbr^ He was funk in mi* 
iiutiie, aiabd Qev£r EO& above their fphere.. Thaexna* 
nufafi^rerabforbed the nainiftcr^ the fabricator car* 
riedawajF thc: ftateftnah : :urgcd by reputation, he 
would fmifh; his work at a time when his real glory 
was to iconamencx. In %>ite bf hii high reputation 
(^ reputation acquired by all wha make great chan- 
ges in a government) he projefted none of thofe 
great ftrokcs of ftatc, or, a«'it is bettef eirf*dQfed in 
the French, ^ thofe cmps d'etat j which decide «beibr. 
tujue of a nation: in his^ftetasp'he m[pt^d'in a beaten 
route* but neiicr ftuuck Jmi a path of hisown ■*. '* 
: COLONIES; There 1st 'rtb 6bje6t more impor- 
^nitfo theipolitician, the ftatefman, the merchant, 
:and the public in general j^tiian the prdent ftate of 
Xhe BritiHi ooknies; for which reafon, welhallbe 
attentive in fcleftingfuch accounts ^s feefti m8ft fa^ 
tisfa£i:ory* . . * . 

Afito-thc extent of our American colonies, fays 
, one author,accounts J httvemet with Are various, but 
it will not be difficult to dome near the truth. 

* Let Interpu de la France mal ttiteiid«s, torn. z. p« 265 . 

Nova- 
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Nova -Scotia, Nc\?- England, Penfylvania, and 
New- Jerfcy, bounding them by the river St. Ljir* 
rence and the two lakes* form a pretty equal oblong 
Iquare of iur»Q hundred miles long, and 
near four hundred broad, on a medium fqa.nilei* 
this makes ^SofipQ 

Maryland, Virginia, and the country 
through which the Ohio runs, extending 
northwards to the fouthern banks of lake 
Erie, aftdiu^fevel line from thence to the 
juna:ion of the Miffiflipp^ tod Moingona, 
form another oblong traft, very equal, 
fcvcn* hundred miles long, .aaad three hua- " * 
drcd and fifty broad, that is 645,000 

The two Carolinas, Georgia, and all 
the ibuthern trad to the level of the gulph 
of Mexico, form a fquare four hundred 
and fifty miles north to fouth ; and upon a 
medium, fix hundred and fifty miles eafi: 
to weft, that is 292,500 

Florida, three hundred and fifty by one ' 
hundred miles, :tha(t is 3 5*000 

The north- weft inhabitable coafl: of the 
river St Lawrence, I call but twenty miles 
broad ; it is m length from Montreal to . 
Tadufac three hundred miles -, this it 6,coo 

The ifland which is inclofed by the lakes 
Huron, Ontario^ and Erie; arid the river 
Utaevas, is an indented oblon^g, three hun- 
dred and fixty wilis long by about one 
hundred and fifty broad, on a medium : 
this country is (aid to be moft of it fertile, 
this is 54>ooo 

The peninfula between the lakes Illio- 
nois^and Huron, and the ftrait between 
the latter and Erie, down to the former 
line from the fouth of Erie, to the jundion 
4f thcMiffiffippi and Moingona, is an oval, 

- three 
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three hundred miles long by one hundred 

briftd, this is 30,000 

The country botinded by the lakes Illi- 
nois and Superior, the-MiiTiifippi, and the 
above mentioned line, is an oblong, 360 
miles loDg by 280 broad, 100,800 

Total - 1,122,800 

Fw the fake of a tomparifon^ I add the Euroea 
countries^ whtcb equal the abovei 



Great Britain and Ireland 


105,634 


Holland 


9>540 


Flanders 


12,968 


France 


138^837 


Spain and Portugal 


178,094 


Italy and Mediterranean iflands 


75^57^ 


Swifferland 


12,884 


Germany 


181,631 


Poland 


222,000 


Turkey in Europe, including Little and 




Crim Tartary 


212,240 


Denmark 


14,418 



1,163,822 

Thofe who will take the trouble of confulting the 
beft authors, who have given an account of North* 
America, will find, that thele traAa.of land are capa- 
ble of producing all the neceflaries of life, moft of 
them plenty of food, and fome rainient. 

i have not joined the amount of our Weft Indian 
iflands to that of the continent, becatifc the value of 
the land bears no proportion in each ; the foUovung 
table will Ihcw their extent pretty accurately. 

Islands. 
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Islands. 



Jamaica 

Barbadoes 

Antigua 

St. Chriftopbcrs 

Nevis 

Montfcrrat 

Tobago 

Granada 

Dominica 

Barbuda 

AnguIHa 




7.5^5 
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The climate of our American fettlements varies 
from the excefs of cold to extreme heat % and as that 
(^ Britain is temperate, the extremes are fo far the 
moft beneficial, as moft requiring her manufadtures. 
But then it is to be remembered, that thofe of our 
colonies whofe climate moft refembies our own, yet 
vary confiderably from it; hence a greater degree of 
benefit refults from them, than if the temperature 
v^as exactly the fame in both. 

When we fpeak in this mann^ of our American 
climates, we muft not be guided by their latitude, 
but productions : for inftance, thofe which are too 
cold to produce wheat ; thofe which are fertile in 
producing it ; and thofe which, however well they 
might produce bread corn, yet produce but little, 
on account of more valuable ardcles. The firft con* 
tain New Britain, Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, and New England. The fecond New 
York, New Jcrfey, and Fenfylvania. The laft, all 

Yql. I. L * from 
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from Maryland to the nioft fouthcrly of the Weft 

Indian iflands« 

The difference 4)ctween the climates of North 
America and Europe in point of latitude is ?ery re- 
markable ; fpr latitude 45, which in Europe is that 
in the middle of France, temperate and warm €-» 
nough for the produftion of fuch excellent wines, is 
in America, t$at of. the middle of Nova Scotia, a 
region of froft and almoft perpetual fnow ; a contraft 
very ftriking, but refolvable into the vaft regions of 
ice and fnow to the north as far as the 8 2d degree, 
and probably much farther: whereas the European ' 
and Afiatic continents terminate about latitude 70, 
and perhaps in no fmall degree to the height of the 
land,, Thefe exceflivc colds, adting during a large 
part of the year, and the foutherly latitude in a hot 
fun the reft of it, cauf^s fuch violent variations, that 
many produftions which one would imagine would 
flourifh there, by no means do. Even wheat, that 
hardy and almqfl: univerfal grower, thrives not in 
New England. The preceding fcalc of climates, ac- 
cording to productions, points out thofe colonies at 
once, which are the moft advantageous to Britain, 
and likewife the rule to jydgc ot the climate of fct- 
tlcments in general. The latitude muft not be our 
guide, but the produds of the foil *. 

Population, 

The writer quoted in the preceding paflagc fays, 
Upon the whole I cannot conceive the numr 
^r in America to amount to more th^n 2,200,000: 
we fliall not be far from the truth, if we fuppofe th$ 
total on the continent and iQands to be about two 
inillions and an half. 

Land being plenty in America, and fo eheap as 
0iat s^ labQuring man, that underftands. husbandry, 

• Political Efliys, p. 227. 
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can in a (horc time fave money enough to piirchafe 
a piece oi new land fufficient for a plantation, where<> 
on he may fubfifl: a family. Such are not afraid to 
marry, for if they even look far enough forward, to 
confider how their children, when grown up, are to 
be provided for, they fee that more land is to be 
had at rates equally eafy, all their circuoiftanccs con* 
fidered. 

Hence marriages in America are more general, 
and more generally early than in Europe. And if it 
is reckoned there, that there is but one marriage per 
ann. among loo perfons, perhaps we may here rec- 
kon two^ and if in Europe they have but four birtha 
, to a marriage (many of their marriages being late) 
we may here reckon «ight; of which, if one half grow 
up, and our marriages are made, reckoning^one with 
another at 20 years of age, our people mufl: at leaft 
te doubled every twenty years. 

There are fuppofed to beoow upwards of 1,000,000 
Englifh fouls to North America, tho' it is thought 
fcarcely eighty thoufand have been brought over fea, 
and yet perhaps thepe fs not one the fewer in Britain* 
but rather many more on account of the employment 
the colonies afford to manufadures at home. This 
million doubling fuppoie but once in twenty-five 
years, will in another century be more than the peo- 
ple of England, and the greateft number of Englifb* 
men will be on this fide the water *. 

It appeared before, fays another writer, that we 
poflefs land on the continent, that will admit of po- 
pulation, above 1,122,800 fquare miles; and as there 
are 640 acres ' in a fquare mile, in North Ameriot 
we have 718,592,000 acres. England is peopled 
nearly in proportion of one perfon to 5 acres ; our co« 
lonies, fo populous, would contain 143,718,400 peo* 

* The Interea of Great Britain confid^red, with regard to h«r 
ColooUs, p. 56. By Dr. Fraaklia. 

L 9 pie; 
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pie* And if they contain at prefent 2»ooo,ooQt 
and double their numbers every 25 years, the pe- 
riods of their number will be as follows : 

Ini 792, they will be - - 4,ooo>ooo 

1 817 - * - 8,000,000 
1842 ... 16,060,000 

1867, a century hence - 32,000,000 

1892 , - • - 64,000,000 

19 1 7 - - - 128,000,000 

1942 '- - - 256^000,000 

There are feveral obflacles however to their in* 
creafing in future periods ac the race-they do at pre* 
fent, A large proportion of them will be Bxed at io 
great a diftance from the frefli land, (the only caufe 
of their quic^ increaie) that the difficulty of getting 
at it will prove an obftru Aion to population. Great 
cities will be raifed among them ; vaft luxury and 
debauchery will reign in thefe, the influence of 
which will extend to the extremities of the empire % 
and theie caufes, which certainly will operate, muft 
render their increafe (lower in a diftant period than 
it is at prefent.—— And as to the number of people 
the land can maintain, a dedudion mud be made 
from the above 43,718,400 upon account of the 
barren land being in a greater proportion there than 
in England. But let me remark, that this circum- 
ftance mud not be carried to the extravagant; 
lengthy which the author of the Prefent State has 
calculated it, who every where reduces their good 
land to the fize of a handkerchief. Some of their 
mountains are reputed (I. fay reputed^ fince we have 
no proof of it) to be barren, and perhaps they have 
more of them in proportion than Britain, but this 
Kkewife.is unknown. It is certain they have an in* 
finity of plains, all the Ibuthern parts from the fea 
to the tops of the Allegany and Apalachean moun- 
tainsy is one gentle rife, and fo regular that thofe 

can 
6 
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can fcarcely be called mountains. The traft of the 
Ohio, which is prodigioufly extenfive, is one con- 
tinued meadow: that of the MifTiffippi, though 

t high (hore and dry, is a fertile plain. ^If we 

allow feven acres a head, we Ihall make a fufficienc 
allowance for unprofiuble mountains. Their 
number of inhabitants will then be more than 
102,000,000. 

As to population in our infular colonies, or thofe 
of the Weft Indies, increafe is there quite anodher 
thing, they confumc people inftead of inxreafing 
them : a contr^ very ftriking in refpeft of negroes. 
The fugar iQands require a vaft annual fupply, 
whereas in the healthy climate of Virginia and 
Maryland, they very nearly keep up their number 
by procreation. The following table will fliew the 
numbers In our iflands. 



Islands. 

Jamaica 

Barbadoes 

St. Chriftophers 

Antigua 

Nevis 

Montferrat 


Whites. 

25,000 

25,000 

7000 

- 7000 

- 5000 

5000 

74»ooo 
5006 

79,000 ♦ 
Products. 


Blacks. 

90,000 
80,000 
20,00Q 
30,000 
12,000 
I2,OQ0 


Bermudas 


244.000 



We (hall begin iif ith the fugar Iflands. 

Jamaica - - £. 1,246,868 

Barbadoes - - .- ^37,982 

• Political E%s, p. 23 '). 

L 3 Antijua 
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Antigua - - - - 3^^ A3 9 

St. Chriftophcr*s - - 198,250 

Nevis - - - >75fi25 

Montferrat e - - 68,937 

* '. 2,533^595 

Medium of that and other accounts 1,702,060 
The two Carolina's in ftaples to Europe in 

1767 ^ - - . - 722,700 

Tobacco colonies - - 357*228 

Northern, ditto - -« 98,562? 

Total exported ftaples H 3,880,550 = 

It appears upon the whole, that the ftaplc pra- 
dudbions of our colonies decreafe in value in pro- 
portion to their diftance from the fun. In the 
Weft Indies, which 'ire the hotteft of all, they 
make to the amount of /. 8 : 12 : i per head. In 
the fouthern continental ones, to the amount of 
/i 5 : 10 : o In the central ones, to the amount of 
9^. 6d. i In -the northern fettlements to that of 
us. 6d. This fcale furely fuggefts a moft important 
ieflbh I — to ;Void colonizing- in northern* kti- 
ludesl Eighteen pounds, the -export of Nova Scotia, 
after fcveral years fettlcraent, after the utmoft at- 
tention of the government, after a million fterling 
of the public money being expended upon it, is an 
example, one would think^ fufficient to deter the 
boldeft projeftor. But if our colonies to the north 
produce fuch trifling ftaples, thofe to the fouth, on 
the contrary, are immenfely valuable-* indeed of 
fach infinite importance cd this nation, that general 
cxprcffioiis of the benefit of our Teitlcments, Ihould 

• Political EfTayt, p. 299. U lb, p. 418, 3^9. 

> ,1 nevcp 
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hfevcr be indulged; let pfovifoes ever come ia 
fef— Those to the South. 

The fame author calculates the total benefit re- 
fulting in wealth to Britain from all her colonies, at 
/. 5>755j722, and draws thefe general conclu- 

fiOQS. 

I. That the fugar colonies add to the wealth of 
this nation annually, /. 3,852,962, Or, /. 12:5:1 
per head, for their inhabitants ; employ 5,600 of our 
feamen, or i to every 55 of their people ; and incrcafe 
the population of che kingdom by a variety of means, f 

II. That the fouthern continental colonies in- 
crcafe the wealth of this nation annually /. 972,700, 

' or 7/. loj. per head, for their inhabitants ; employ 
3,700 of our feamen, or i to every 34 of their peo- 
ple ; and incrcafe the population of the kingdom . 
by various methods. 

III. That the tobacco colonies add to the wealth 
of this nation annually /. 831,498, or, /• i : 2 : o|, 
per head, for their inhabitants; employ 3000 of our 
feamen, or i to every 350 of their people-, and 
increafe the population of the kingddm by divers 
means. 

IV. That the northern colonies, and fuch parts 
of the tobacco ones as are jAot employed on the cul- 
ture of their ftaples, cbnfumc rftanufaftures ' not 
Britifh, to the amount of /. 10,166,044.— that 
the northern colonies are highly prejudicial to thfe 
wealth and power of Britain, in beating her out 
of a part of her European trade, and much of hejr 
American commerce and fifhery; in depriving 
her of the employments of 30,000 feamen, and 
7.2,500,000 in freights ; ^ndjlaftly, that they af^ 
injurious to her population. 

t Thefe valuations' per head, include duties and frcighr, 
which th« foxmcroQey did hot. 

L 4 Another 
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Another writer, fpeaking of the general impor- 
tance of cplonies, fays, " What was the condition 
of this country before we had any plantations ?" 
In regard to this, I think, I may fately affirm, that 
it was very low and defpicable. In the victorious 
reign of Edward III. there was a balance of trade 
ftruck, and delivered into the exchequer, by ^hich 
it appeared, that the exports exceeded by 255,2 14A 
1 3 J. S^. which for that time was a great deal. Ac 
the time queen Elizabeth entered upon the go^ 
vernmcnt, the cuftoms produced /. 36,000 a 
year ; at the reftoration they were kt to farm at 
/. 400,000, and produced confiderably above double 
that fum before the revolution. The people of 
London before we had any plantations, and but 
very little trade, were computed at about 100,000; 
at the death of queen Elizabeth, they were in- 
creafed to 150,000, and are now about fix times 
that number. Inthofe days we had not only our 
naval ftores, but our Ihips from our neighbours. 
Germany fumifhed us with all things made of 
metal, even to nails ; wine, paper, linen, and a 
thoufand other things, canie from France. Portugal 
furnifhed u$^ with (ug^rs \ all the produce of Ame-; 
rica was poured into us from Spain; and the Vene- 
tians and Genoefe retailed to us the commodities of 
the Eaft-In^ies. In fhort, the legal interefl: of 
money was 12 per cent, and the common price 
of our lands' ten or twelve years purchafe. We 
may add, that our manufadures were few, and 
thofe but indifferent : the number of Englilh mer- 
chants very fmall, and our ihipping much inferior 
to what now belongs to the northern colonies. 
Thefe are plain and certain fadls : but as foon as we 
began to extend our trade, and to make fettlements 
abroad, the face of our affairs changed ; the inha* 
bitants of the city of London were doubled by the 
end of the laft period, and were again doubled be- 
fore 
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fore the end of this ; our (hipping increafcd in a 
ftill greater proportion ; we coined within twenty 
years after the queen's death, about five millions 
at the Tower ; in twenty years after that feven, and 
in the next twenty years eight ; which arc indubi- 
table proofs that we had gained a prodigious ba« 
lance of trade in our favour. 

The next point I fliatl confider is, what ouf con- 
dition has been 'fince*, and with refped to this, I 
may boldly affirm, that it has altered for the better, 
almoft to a degree beyond credibility or computa- 
tion. Our manufaftures arc prodigioufly increafed, 
chiefly by the demand for them in the planutions^ 
where tney atleaft take off one half, andfurriifh us 
with many valuable commodities for exportation. 
Inilead of taking the quantities we were wont to do 
of goods from other nations, we aftually export 
thofe very goods, and fometimes to the very lame 
nations; fucar, rum, and tobacco, are the fources of 
private wealth and public revenue, which would 
have been fo many drains that would have beggar* 
ed us, had they not been raifed in our plantations. 
It is no longer in the power of the Ruffians to 
make us pay what they pleafe for flax and hemp. 
The Swedes s cannot compel us to pay their own 
price, and that too in ready money, for pitch and 
tar ; nor would it be in their power to diftrefs us, 
Ihould they attempt it, by raifing the price of cop- 
per and iron. Logwood is funk 75 per cent. 
indigo, and other dying materials, are in our power, 
and at moderate prices. In fhort, the advantages 
are infinite that redound to us from our American 
empire, where we have at leaft a million of BritiOi 
fubjeSs, and between 1500 and 2000 fail of fhips 
conftantly employed : fuch have been the fruits, 
fuch is the condition of our plantations, and let any 
man doubt pf the benefits refulting from them to* 
this nation if he can : or, when be refledts on the 

numbers 
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numbers maintained jjcre by their induftry, and 
even by their luxury, let him deny or envy theif 
wealth if it is in his power. + 

CO M M E R C E. The greatnefs of a ftate, and 
the happinefs of its fubjefts, however independent 
they may be fuppofed in fome refpcdbs, are com- 
monly allowed to be infeparable with regard to com- 
merce ; and as private men receive greater fecurity 
in the pol^fefnon of their trade and riches, from the 
power of the public, fo the public becomes power- 
ful in proportion to the riches and excenfivc com- 
merce of private men. This maxim is true in 
general, though I cannot forbear thinking, thac 
it may poflibly admit of fome exceptions, and that 
we often eftabiifh it with too little referve and limi- 
tation. There may be fome circumftances where 
the commerce, and riches, and luxury of indi- 
viduals, inftead of adding ftrength to the public, 
will (erve only to thin its armies and diminiih its 
authority among the neighbouring nations. 

Foreign commerce augments the power of thcftatc 
as well aft the riches and happinefs of the fubjeds^ 
It increafes the flock of labour in the. nation, and 
the fovereign may convert what fliare of it he finds 
neceflary to the fcrvice of the public. Foreign 
trade by its imports furniflies materials for new 
manufadtures -, and by its exports it produces la- 
bour in particular commoditiear, which could not 
be confumed at home. In (horr, a kingdom that 
has a large import and export muft abound more 
with induftry, and that employed upon delicacies 
and luxuries, than a kingdom which refts contented 
with its native commodities. It is therefore more 
powerful as well as richer and happier. The indi- 
viduals reap the benefit, of thefe commodities ; To 
far as they gratify the fenfes and appetites, .and the 



t Harrii'i Voyigej, Vol. II. p. apg. 
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public is alfo a gainer, while a greater flock of 
labour is by this means flored up againft any 
public exigency ; that is, a greater number of la- 
borious men are maintained who may be diverted 
to the public fervice, without robbing any one of 
the neceflaries« or even the chief convenicncics of 
life. 

If we confult hiftdry we fhall find that in moft 
nations foreigti trade ha« preceded any refine- 
ment in home manufaftures, and given birth to 
domeftic luxury. The temptation is ftronger to 
make ufe of foreign commodities whrch are ready 
for ufe, and which are entirely new to us, than to 
make 'improvements on any domeftic commodity, 
which always advance by flow degrees, and never 
affedl us by their novelty ; the profit is alfo very 
great in exporting what is fuperfluous at home, 
and what bears no price, to foreign nations, whofe 
foil or climate is not favourabe to that commodity. 
Thus men become acquainted with the pleafures of 
luxury and the profits of commerce ; and their 
delicacy and induftry being once awakened, carry 
them to farther improvements in every branch of 
domeftic as well as foreign trade. And this per* 
haps is the chief advantage which artfes from a 
commerce with ftrangers. It roufes men from 
their indolence, and prefenting the gayer and more 
opulent part of the nation with objedts of luxury 
which they never dreamed of, raifes in them a dc- 
(ireof amore-fpiendid way of life than what their 
anceftors enjoyed ; and, at the fame time, the few 
merchants who pofiefs the fecret of this importation 
and exportation, make exorbitant profits *, and be* 
coming rivals in wealth to the antient nobility, 
tempt other adventurers to become their rivals ia 
commerce. Imitation foon difFufes ail thofe arts ; 
while domeftic manufadurers emulate the foreign 
^n their improvements, and work upon every home 

commodity 
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commodity to the utmoft perfeftion of which it it 
fufceptiblc. Their own fteel and iron in fuch la- 
borious bands beconie equal to the gold and rubies 
of the Indies. 

When the aflfairs of the focicty are once brought 
to this fuuation, a nation may lofe moft of its 
foreign trade, and yet continue a great and powerful 
people. If Grangers will not take any particular 
commodit;y of ours, we mud ceafe to labour in it. 
The fame hands will turn themfelves towards fome 
refinement in other commodities which may be 
■wanted at home. And there muft always be ma- 
terials for them to work upon ; till every periba 
in the ftate, who poffefles riches, enjoys as great 
plenty of home commodities, and thole in as great 
perfedon, as he defirel; which can never poSibly 
happen. China is reprefcntcd as one of the moft 
flouriihing empires in the world: though k has 
very little commerce bevond its own territories, f 

Trade is fo far here from being inconfiftent with 
the character of a gentleman, that trade in England 
makes gentlemen, and has peopled this nation with 
nobles and gentlemen too ; for after a generation or 
two, the children of traders, or at leaft their grand^ 
children come to be as good gentlemen, ftatefmen* 
parliament men, privy counfellors, judges, biihops, 
and noblemen as thoie of the higheft birth and the 
mod; antient families, and nothing too high for 
them : thus the late carl of Haverflnun was origi- 
nally a merchant, the prefent earl of Tilney's grand- 
father the fame, as well as the great grand father 
of the prefent duke of Bedford^ and numberlefa 
others i and why (hould not commerce as well as 
law and divinity, or the fword, be the road to the 
higheft honours? Is the grandeur of this nation 
owing to wars ? This has not fo much as helped 

t Hume'« Eflayi, Vol. I. p. 283. 
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k : what conquefts have we made abroad ? what 
ntw kingdoms are added to the Britilh empire? 
We have reduced no neighbouring nations, nor ex- 
tended the poflcflion of our monarchs into the 
ftates of others ; we are butted and bounded as we 
were in queen Elizabeth's time; the Dutch, the 
Frenchj the Flemings, arc in view of us, as they 
were then : we have fubjcdedt ^^ new provinrces 
or people to our government ; with few exceptions, 
we arc almoft for dominions where king Edward I. 
left us i nay, wc have loft all the dominions which 
our antient kings for fomc hundreds of years held 
in France 5 fuch as the rich and powerful provinces 
of Normaady, Poictou, Gafcc^y, Britany, and 
Aquitain ; and inftead of being enriched by war 
and vi:?tory, we have, on chc contrary, been torn ia 
pieces by civil wars and rebellions, as well in Ire- 
lapd as in England,^ and that fevera) ximeg to the 
ruin of the richelb families, and theflaughcer of our 
nobility and gentry ; nay, to the deftrutiion even of 
monarchy itlelf, and this many years at a time, as 
in the long bloody wars between the houl'cs of 
Lancafter and York. 

Thefe things prove abundandy that the prefent 
grcatneis of the Britilh nation is not owing to war 
and conqueft •, and that it can be owing to the profef- 
fion of law or divinity no one will fay : what can it be 
owing to then, but to our trade and commerce? 
, The fplendor, the power, and dignity x^f Great 
Britain being thus railed by trade, it muft be un- 
accountable folly and -infatuation to leffen that one 
article in our cftcem, which is the only fountain from 
whence wc all, take us as a nation, are raifed, and 
by which wc are enriched and. maintained. 1 he 
holy fcriptures, fpeaking of the riches and glory of 
the city of Tyre, which at that time was th^ em- 
porium of the world for foreign commerce, from 
whence a)l the filks> and fine manufaftures of 
, . Ferfia 
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PerGa and India, were exported all over the wcftern 
world, fay, that her merchants were princes, and 
her traffickers the honourable of the earth ; and in 
another place, by thy traffick thou haft increafed 
thy riches. And cercain it is, that nothing but our 
traffick has increafed our riches, and given that 
jlluftrious fplendor to our Britifli nobility and gen- 
try. ^ 

Prefent ftate of British Commerce. 

Baltic 
With the Baltic balance againft England ^, 734>ooa 

Holland, Flanders, and Germany. 

Balance in favour of Britain - £. 650,000 

France 
Balance againft Britain « ^. 500,000 

Portugal 
Balance in fav. of Britaift - " L* ^750>ooo 

Italy 

' Balance againft Britain • £^ 200,000 

Levant 

Balance in fav. of Britain - ^. 600,000 

Ireland 
Balance in favour of Britain - £. 700,000 

Colonies 
Balance in favour of Britain £. 670,83! 

East-Indies 
Balance againft Britain - £. 900,000 

Balance in favour of Britain - ^. 4,370,838 
— againft ditto. - £. 2,334,000 

Britain's general gain - ^. 2,036,838 

Of which by Ireland and colonies - J^. 1,3 70,8 3 8 
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COMPANIES i6i 

COMPANIES i^Exciufive) may veryjuft- 
ly be called the bane of commerce, wealth, and 
power. They are contrary to all the principles of 
trade, and have been condemn^ by the beft writers 
in every nation, evert, among thpfe that have em* 
ployed 'them with apparent fucccfs, the Engliflj, 
Dutch, and French. • We have a 'Hudfon's-bay 
company-, an African company, in which howi 
tvcTj any merchant may be adhnitted*, a South- 
fea company ; a Levant company ; and an Eaft- 
India company. As to the.South-fea company, it 
is one but in name, that of Hudibn*s-bay is the 
mod prepofterous monopoly that ever difgraccd a 
free country : many and unanfwerable are the argu- 
ments which have been ufed againft it, but none 
that with the lead degree of fuccefs attempted to 
defend it. The trade might in every refpcdk as 
well be open as Ihut up : this mockery of the trade 
of England, called a company, icnd out but /.4000 
a year in commodities, although for a moderate 
profit five times that fum might be exported* 
They were inftituted for facilitating the difcovery of 
a North-weft paflage, inftead of which they never 
failed to take every poflible meafure to prevent the 
fucccfs of that difcovei y. Much is it to be wilhed 
that our Jegiflature may never more renew a charter 
that is a ftanding difgrace to the kingdom. 

The Eaft-lndia trade is the only one for which com- 
panies have with any (hew of argument been thought 
neceflary ; upon this head we Ihall quote the opinions 
of ibme authors of credit. 

Sir joOah Child writes as follows on companies in 
general. It has for many years been a moot cafe, 
whether any incorporating of merchants be for the 
public good or not. 

For my own part, I am of opinion, 

I. That for countries with which his majefty has 

no alliance nor can have any, by reafon of their dif- 

M 2 tance. 
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tance^ or barbarity, or non- communication with the, 
princes of Chriftendom, &c. where there is a neccfli* 
ty of maintaining forces and forts (fuch ^s Eafl India 
and Guinea) companies of merchants are abfolutely 
ncccflary. 

2. It fcems evident to me that the greateft part of ^ 
thofe two trades ought for public good, to be ma- 
naged by joint ftock, 

3. It is quellionable to me whether any other com- 
pany of merchants are for the public good or hurt. H 

4. 1 conclude however, that all reftridiions of trade 
are nought, and confequendy that no company 
whatfoever, whether thtry trade in a joint ftock, or 
under regulation, can be for public good, except it 
may be eafy for all, or any of his majefty^s fubjeds, 
to be admitted into all or any of the faid companies, 
at any time, for a very inconfiderable fine 5 and that 
if the fine exceed 20 1. including all charges of admif- 
fion, it is too much, and that for thefe reafons. | 

1. Becaufe the Dutch, who thrive beft by trade, j 
and have the fureft rules to thrive by, admit not on- 
ly any of their own people, but even Jews, and aW 
kinds of aliens, to be free of any of their focieties of 
merchants, or any of their cities or towns corporate. 

2. Nothing in the world can enable us to cope 
with the Dutch in any trade but increafe of hands 
and ftock, which a general admiflion will do; many 
hands and much ftock being as neceflfary to the prof^ 
pcrity of any trade, as men anc} money to warfare. 

3. There is no pretence of ahy good to the nation 
by companies, but only order and regulation of 
trade ; and if that be preferved (which the admiflion 
of all that will come in and fubmit to the regulation, 
will not prejudice) all the good to the natioiv that can 
be hoped for by companies is obtained. 

4 The Eaft land befides our native commodities, 
confume great quantities of Italian, Spanifli, Portu- 
gal and French cdmmodities, viz. oil, wine, fruit, 

fugar. 
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logar, fuccads, (hoonack, &c. Now in regard our 
Eaft country merchants in England are few, com- 
pared with the Dutch, and intend principally that 
one trade out and home, and confequently are not (b 
converfant in the aforefaid commodities, nor forward * 
to adventure upon them, and feeing that by the com- 
panies charter, our Italian, Spanifli, Portugal, and 
French merchants, who underftand thofe commodi- 
ties perfedkly well, are excluded thofe trades, or at 
^. Jeaft if the company will give them leave to fend out 

thofe goods, are not permitted to bring in the re- 
turns ; it follows that the Dutch muft fupply Den- 
mark, Sweden, and all parts of the Baltick, with 
. molt of thofe commodities, and fo it is in fad):. 

5. The Dutch, tho* they have no Eaft land com- 
panies^ yet have ten times the trade to the Eaft land 
parts as we ; and, for Italy, Spain, and. Portugal, 
where we have no companies, we have yet left full 
as much, if not more, trade than the Dutch. And 
for kuflia and Greenland, where we have compa- 
nies (and I think eftablilhed by aS: or a6ts of parlia- 
ment) our trade is in effeft wholly loft, while the 
Dutch have without companies, increafed theirs to a- 
bove forty times the bulk of what the rcfiduc of ours 
now is. 

From whence may be inferred, 

Jr. That reftrained limited companies arc not alone 
fufficieht to preferve and increafe a trade. 

2. That limited companies, tho* eftablifhed by adl 
of parliameut may lofe a trade. 

3, That trade may be carried on to any part of 
Chriftendom, and increafed without companies. 
^ 4. That we have declined more, at leaft have in- 
creafed Icfs in thofe trades limited to companies, 
than m others where all his majefty's fubjefts have 
had equal freedom to trade *. , 

* Child on Trade i^nio. p. i lo^ 

M 3 The 
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The objedions which Child ftates againft Europe- 
an companies arc undoubtedly juft, but we muft htrrc 
obferve, that his exceptions v^ favour of the Eaft In- 
dia and Guinea trades are equally f^lfe; the latter 
•has been proved by the fureftof all rules, experience: 
for Gnce the African company has been laid aGde, 
that commerce has flouriflied far more than eyer it 
did before, under protedion of the caftles and forts 
maintained there by the government ; fo that one 
great pillar of the arguments in favour of companies 
where forts arc neceffary, is utterly deftroycd, not 
by counter arguments, but adual experience, T his 
is equally applicable to the Eaft Indies; forts, &c. 
might there beeftablilhed under the immediate pow- 
er of the crown, as well as by that of a company, 
and why (hould not a commander of his majefty's 
fprcc3, take as good military care of the great pro- 
vinces of Bengal as one of the company ? He moft 
undoubtedly, could not fleece the natives more, or 
carry his power with a higher hand* But experience 
in this cafe, as well as that of Africa, is directly in our 
favour: the Portuguefe who had a greater empire in 
Afia than even the Dutch, and carried on a trade 
there which enriched the whole kingdom, never had 
a company, the forts and garrifons were all under the 
immediate authority of the viceroy of the Indies, who 
was appointed by the king. Hence wc find by. ex- 
perience, that Sir Jofiah Child was wrong in both 
thefe inftances : we (hall now proceed to quote the 
opinion of other writers. 

The editor of Harris's Voyages exprcfles himfelf 
thus: 

The fecnnd thing I promifed was to Ihew the expe- 
diency of fupporting the 'Eaft India company, and of 
leaving that trade in the gftannel it is now in. In 
the firft place I muft premife, that I am abfolutely 
difintereft^d in this matter, and fo far from having 
|ny diredlion, or inftruftions from that, I have not 
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tht leaft conflcftion with the company or any of its 
direftors ; and am likcwifc fo far from being a friend 
to exclufive companies in general, that I think this 
the only one that is, or can be beneficial to this king- 
dom, for which I fliall very freely aflign my reafons. 
The firft ,is, that the trade to the Eafl: Indies is of- 
fuch a nature, that it is of the ufmoft confcquence ip 
the nation to have, from time to time, diftind ac-' 
counts of its ftate and condition, which could not be 
fo well, or at leaft not fo eafily received, if it was* 
not managed by a company : as, on the other hand, 
the neceflary inftruftions and regulations, qpuld not 
with fuch facility be any other way conveyed. 
What feems to ftrengthcn and enforce this opinion, 
is the conduA of all other nations, who Whenever 
they have adventured to interfere in this trade, have' 
conftafttly put it under the management of a compa* 
ny ; and to fay the truth, whoever {hall confidcr how 
things are to bediftributed in the Indies, and what 
a connexion there is between the commerce of the 
feveral countries included within the extent of the 
Eaft India company's charter, will very eafily difcern, 
that if the whole were not under the management 
and diredtion of a body of men, converfant therein j 
and not only capable of giving direftions, but pro- 
perly impowered to fee thofe direftions carried into 
execution, it would be impoffible that this commerce 
fliould thrive, or even that it (hould fubfift. 

One may in like manner conceive, that if the pof- 
feflion of the colonies and forts in the Indies were in 
the crown, and the management of the trade only in 
the hands of the company, it could not but be attend- 
ed with nurhberlefs inconvcniencies, as indeed expe- 
rience Ihewed.in the reign of king Charles II, when 
Pombay came to the crown, by his marriage with the 
infanta of Portugal, and therefore both that iflanil, 
and the ifland of St. Helena, have been granted to 
the Eaft India company for the fake of publick con- 
veniency. We may likewifc difcover from the difor- 
M 4 . der^ 
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dcrs of the Eaft India company's affairs in that rcignt 
and in the reign of king James, that it is very dctri* 
inental to this commerce, and. to the benefits refult- 
ing from thence to the nation, that the company 
lltipLiId be immediately under the power of the crown, 
fo as to {land indebted for all encogragement, am} 
to have no other recourfe in cafe of grievances, than 
what they can draw from royal power -, for this, on 
the one hand, renders trade precarious, and on the o- 
ther intcrefts a great body of people in the fupport of 
the prerogative, which might bjp of dangerous confc^ 
guence. 

But jit the fame time that from all thefe concur- 
ring, and, as I conceive, gnanfwerable reafons, I am 
perfuadcd ' that this trade is beft carried on by an in? 
corpprated body j I am very far from contending, 
that they fhould a£t without contrqul, or that they 
Ihould be in all refpeds lubjed to whatever regula- 
tions the legiflature (hall, from time to time, think 
fit to enaft, for rendering the commerce they carry 
on more and inore beneficial to this nation. It is 
from a due fcnfe of this, that I could heartily wifli 
propofals might be made to the board of trade, for 
opening a direft and immediate corrcfpondencc ei- 
ther by the Cape of Good PJope, or the ftreights of 
Magellan, with the fouthern continent; and in cafe 
^ny profpeft of that fort (hould be laid before them, 
that was thought prdlicable, I fliould cfteem it high^ 
ly reafonable, that upon their recommendation, the 
Eaft India company (hould be obliged to makefuch 
en attempt; or if they refufed, that any private per- 
fons might be allowed to undertake it, and have 
proper affurances and encouragements given them i>y 
the public. For it is, and will be ever my fenti- 
ipent, that this and all other companies, are but fq 
piany corporations, endowed with powprs in trgft 
for the public, for whicji they are and muft be ac-r 
f ountable to the public, and alfo be fubjeftto fuch 

altera-. 
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fikerations, extentions, and rcftridions, as may ren- 
<ier them rpoft ferviLcabk to the public *, 

There is much candour in thcfc paflages 5 but the 
main point they aim to prove, is not afccrtained 
Vith any degree of clcarncfs. The following excra<St 
from another writer, will fet the whole in a fair light; 
it contains almoft eyery thing that can be faid on the 
fubjca. 

The two principal arguments hitherto made ufc 
of in favour of an cxclufivc charter are, firft, the 
praftice of other European nations trading to India ; 
if a company is difadvantageous, why do others con- 
tinued firm in that method of carrying on the trade ? 
Secondly, thp great variety of empires, kingdoms, 
fi^ates, and even barbarous nations, with whom that 
trade is carried on, and even in whofe dominions it 
is neceflary to have fettlements, gives rife to fuch a 
necel&ry atieotion to a multiplicity of Interefts, that 
. nothing but a company can be fuppofcd able to ma^ 
nage them with therequifitc (kill and affiduity :on the 
contrary, private competitions would ruin the nati- 
onal interefts in thofe parts. 

In moft political controverfies, all opinions have 
ipme peculiar /<?r/^ on which they are built, and 
which carries much appearance of plaufibility ; but 
ip the point in queftion, even this appearance is want- 
ing. Th|5 arguments urged in favour of the mono- 
poly are not only deficient in fafts for their founda- 
tion, but they have not even the femblaoce of con- 
yidlion. What dedu&ion can reafonably be made, 
from the pradicc of othjcr powers ? If the general 
Condu£i: is b^d* is that a reafon for our perfifting in 
it? Mufl: wc continue in a wrong trad becaufe our 
npghbours do the fame? It is not however clear that 
the cafes are parallel. I never yet found it proved 
(jiat the Dutch Eaft India trade fqr inftance, and our 

* ♦ Harm's Yoyagesi vol \, p. g^z, 

own, 

3 
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pwn, were upon the fame footing ; it may be prqdent 
for them to'continuc their company, but it does not 
therefore follow that it is the fame with us: but in 
faft there is a material dififerencc, which may very 
probably at leaft occafion their encouragement of a 
company. That company is not a parallel monopo- 
ly with the Britilb, but it poflefles a pcrfe6t monopo- 
ly in an article from which it excludes the whole 
world, viz. tile fpicc trade* By diffolvin^ their 
Company they may think, and perhaps with juftice, 
that their exclufive poflfefllon of that valuable 
branch might be endangered. The grand and 
watchful caution of the government in preventing 
foreigners from interfering^ might not equal that 
of an avaricious company, whofc vigilance is fo^ 
extreme; befidcs, who would have the care of^ the 
cultivation of the fpices- ? If the iflands were turn- 
ed into colonics, properly focaWed, t!h« trade would 
be loft at once, but at all events the dSBinger would 
be great. Befides which circumftance, it may per- 
haps bear a queftion whcither the Dutch require an 
extenfion of the fale of theip own manufkdures equal- 
ly with us? 

it is from hence evident enough, that conclufionl 
from the conduct of the Dutch are by no means jult 
when applied to this nation, fince there is foeflfential a 
difference between the circumftances of their Eaft In- 
dia trade and ours. And if we view thofc of other 
powers we (ball not find any material reafons for a- 
dopting their ideas of Aich monopolies. That of 
prance has been almoft from its eftablifhment a mere 
creature of th^e French mintftry ; never fldurifliing' 
but when loaded with favours, gifts, ahd exemp- 
tions ; but dropping intd a-me-re name upon the leaft' 
inattention erf the miriifteft. And wh^t is very ob- 
fcrvable is, that the only rcatly profitable-corn mercc 
carried on with the Eaft Indies by the French wlas, 
that of private mciK:ha^ts under licence", at a time 

when 
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when the company was unable to fit out a (hip* : they 
in proportion to their Hock, made fix times the profit 
that ever the company had done, notwithftandtng 
their being (hackled by many articles of the licences, 

Thus an attention to thq praftice of foreigners in 
their commerce with the Indies, is very far fron^ 
proving that the trade qan be carried on by a compa- 
ny alone ; for the few inftances of private commerce 
prove the very contrary; and no one can with any 
. certainty pronounce, that the fame experiniienc made 
with the trade of a whole nation would not be attend- 
ed with the fame fucceis. 

It fhould not be forgot that the Portuguefe carri<^ 
ed their Indian commerce to an height unequalled 
but by the Dutch, without even the idea of a com- 
pany. ' 

The laying afide th^ African company, is proof 
fufficient that we may deviate, however, from the 
pradice of other nations, without fearing any ill con* 
fcquences. • We have an open trade to Africa, . of a 
much more beneficial nature than when we had a re- 
gular company, and yet other nations continue their 
African companies, which fhews that this kind of 
reafoning is not always juft. 

The divcrfity of Oriental interefts is in the next 
place quoted, and the difficulty of private mer- 
chants conducting fo extenfive a trade, at fuch a vaft 
diflance. But in what fads thefe ideas are founded 
I knaw not. It fhould be remembered that moft of 
thofe politicians who have pioje6ted an open trade, 
and written the warmeft in its favour, allow the net 
celiity of keeping up forts and military eftablifbnients 
in the Indies j the expence to be fhared by the pri- 
vate traders, either by a tax, or in payment for the 
licences to. trade : but if the nation was to be at the 
expence, as wellasof thofeon the coaftof Africa, there 
can be little doubt but the public would in very nu- 

J Modern Univcrfal Hiftory. Vol. 2. p. 92. 9 -, 
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mcrous ways, be repaid much more than the 
amount. 

The point in qucftion therefore ts the mere article 
of trading. Whether private merchants, with their 
own fupercargoes on board their fhips, are not as ca- 
pable of conducing the Indian commerce, as any- 
of the company's fcrvants can be ? Thofe who ima- 
gine the nations of the Eaft to be babarous in mat- 
ters of commerce, know but little of its commer- 
cial hiftory. They are as aftive, as experienced, and 
as univerfal merchants in that quarter of the world, 
as any of ours can be in Europe. Trade is pcrfeftly 
well underftood throughout the Eaft Indies. Indeed, 
it is the fole bufinefs that takes up all their attention : 
a private Britifti fliip can refort to no port in India, 
but fhe will meet with traders ready ror exchange, 
who will difpatch her as quick as in any port of Eu- 
rppe. 

In refpeft to any connexion with mini/lers or 
princes in that part of the world, or the avoiding 
quarrels, &c. it ftiould be afked,, in what manner do 
die companies manage thefe m.attcrs ? By addrefsj 
by circumrpedion ; by an attentive prudence and 
moderation? Nothing further from the cafe: by the 
fword. Art and addrefs are ufed at the firft efta- 
blifhmcnt of a company, but, when once it is 
fixed, what do they become but conquerors, and 
tyrants? Did not the Fortuguefe, the Dutch, and 
does not our own company now, prove the truth of 
this affertion ? Is it not abfolute ridicule to pretend 
that private merchants will offend the Oriental poten- 
tates, and involve themfelves in quarrels, when the 
company is perpetually at war with one or other of 
them, and cutting the throats of nabobs, ftirring up 
infurreftions, and kindling a flame through the em- 
pire of one of the firft potentates of the Indies ? A nd 
all for the fake of plundering firft one party and ihen 
another ? Is it not a fai^ce to fuppofe that private 

mciehant3^ 
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merchants i«^ould give greater offence than thefc 
warlike and conquering monopolifts ? 

Trade and the fword ought not to be managed by 
the fame people^ Barter and exchange is the bufineft 
of merchantf, not fighting of battles, and dethroning 
of princes. If the trade was laidopen, private traders 
would reap all the commercial advantages of pow- 
erful fortreffes and garrifons j that is, fccurity and rcpo^ 
cation, and would be kept clear ot the mifchiefs.of 
them. Their attention would be engroflVd by their 
proper bufinefs ; it would never be their in tereft to in- 
volve themfelves in any quarrels ; and if they were 
opprefled, it would, I (hould apprehend, be as much 
in the power of the king of Great Britain to revenge 
their ills as in that of a company. The force and pow- 
er in *hc Indies would betne fame, only I Ihould fup- 
pofe the reputation of one fomething greater than that 
of the other. Was ever the fervantof a company 
more rcfpefted or dreaded in thofe parts, than the 
king of Portugal's viceroy, when their fcttlements 
flouriflicd? ' 

It fhould not be forgot that the empire of 
the fra is a real and fubftantial poflefTion in the 
hands of Britain, and that that dominion is acknow- 
ledged in the Indies as much as it is in Europe. A 
few fortrefles with that fuperiority are better than 
many without it. The injuries done to merchants are 
eafier remedied by a few (hips of war than by many 
armies. Not, however, that there is any ptobability 
of a private Indiaman meeting with any crofles from 
which the company's fervants are exempt; for it is 
difficult precifely to affert how* much the latter de- 
pend for fecurity upon the fame guard, which 
would be enjoyed by the former, the Britiflifqua- 
dron; for it is very obfervable, that the government 
at prcfent is at the expence in peace and war of a fleet 
in thofe feas, and fomc troops in the garrifons. 

If fighting is fo very profitable a bufinefs in the In- 
dies, and if it is in the power of the company tp make 

nabobs 
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nabobs at their pleafure, andfeize upon the provide 
CCS that yield a revenue of 14,000,000 per ann'*, I 
fee no extreme good reafons that fuch profitable con* 
quefts fhould be limited to the benefit of the company 
alone. ' The king's governor of Bengal would be 
as able to conduft fuch matters as any of the compa- 
ny's fervants -, and if it was found expedient to mal^c 
the Indies p^y all the publick cxpences of the trade i 
fuch as armies, fleets, garrifdns, &c. at the fame 
time that the whole kingdom enjoyed the trade, ic 
would mod undoubtedly, be, of admirable confer 

auenc^: but rhofe who Ihbuld beft know the real 
:ate of the company *s affairs, and are fomewhat ac- 
quainted with the immenfc fortunes made by xheir 
fervants, afTert that much more than this, might be 
done; that all public bufmcfs might pay itfclt, and 
carry fome millions annually to the king's treafury. 
However, whether this is or is not the cafe, it af- 
feds not the prefent argument. 

It would be thought a very ftran^e ail^^ion by 
fome of the defenders of this pernicipu^ monopoly, 
to hear of Eaft India company mips bpirig pbliged to 
fail above eleven thoufand miles, without^ a fingle 
port at command, and then to carry on a trade with 
all the countries of India, without a (ingle fort or fet« 
tlement 5 and yet this is the verv cafe with the Swc- 
difh Eaft Indiamen. A circumftance of great confe- 
quence is demonftrated from the condud: of the Swe- 
difh company, that the £a(l India trade may be car-> 
tied on without either conquefts or ietdements: 
which, confidering ^ the many and plaufible reafons 
urged againft it, nothing but experience could have 
fhewn^ It is true that commerce thus carried on 
may be In fome rcfpcds more inconvenient; but 
thelc very inconveniencies produce an afliduity and 
circumfpedion, which are attended witK many bene* 

* Beo^al and Bahaar. ^ee Holwel'a trafti. 
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ficial confojucnccfi, and, befidcs hinder either dif- 
honeifty or haughtincfs rounds the natives, from 
which much greater mifchitfs arifc. Add tA this| 
that by mdking great diligence and ftri6k dSconomy, 
neccffary' irt'the-manageftientof their fervancs, it fe- 
inures to the cpmpany regular and conftanc, chodgh 
kfs plentiful, ie^drns •. 

The bencfi*' that would refult from lading optn 
thJs com^ticrce, are not atmc dubious than the prac- 
ticability of the plan; apd'chis^iH appear froln con- 
fidering the advantages which the nation at prcTenc 
reapaf from the tadia trade. Thcfe are principally the 
exportation of about three hundred thoufand pounds 
worth 4f\ ok««lifaft\jrtsi 'And the emplbytaint of 
more tbar> evvO'tboofand feamenj with the buildrhg^ 
fittki^ oi^nfttls ' of-t4Rrenty Or fhirty f fail of (hips. 
1 fay' noth^^j^rpi i the dijadvantages. Now thefc 
. would be^hjojNpdif ^the'tkdrWSs in private hands, 
ibr if it anfwen- to fend out^'manufadhires by the 
company, it would certainlfte the Ikthc with pri- 
vate merchants j and as t6 the employment of fhipSj, 
&c. the very ixiftence of ch6 trade at all cannot be 
fuppofed 'Without it. If there is in the Eaft Indies 
a demand for three hundred thoufand pounds worth 
of manufa<5luf es^ and fof the employment of twenty 
foil of (hips, that demand will undoubtedly continue 
to private adventurers, as well as the company. In 
whatever view'the comparifon is beheld, it will ia eve- 
ry point' be obVious, that the nation would run no 
/nanncr <rf rifle of lofing thefe few advantages, by 
throwing the trade from the hands of a monopoly 
into thofe of the public, ' ' 

But to reverfe the medal, and confider for a mo- 
mjnt what would in all human probability be gained 
By iti The exportation of manafafturcs, and the 
employment of (hipping, are the fame thing ; the one 

^ Mo<M.^DU"i''erfalHiftofy, voU ij. p. 5179. 
f The QunibeV is greater no^i it it from thirty to forty 0^, 
aod ai many home* 
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n^ceffarily rcfolts from the other, and therefore t ^ 
iliall confidcr them as one. What are the reafons 
fyv fuppofing this great benefit would refult in a lar^ 
ger degree from an* open trade, than from a limited 
one? Many. With a company there is no competi- 
tion^ no rivallhip; they carry out prectfcly that 
quantity of goods which will turn moft to their own 
profit. Ta export fil vj^r is much more profiuble than 
manufadlures ; the latter are bulky, and require much 
iDpre fhip room ; this is expenfive, the charges of 
the voyage are great i if the whole could be carried on 
with a fingle Ihip, fo much the greater the proporti- 
onate profit; and having no competitors, it is aC 
their option to ibrt their cargoes merely to the(& 
ideas, and not with an eye to what others may estrry* 
■ out if they do not. The fame obfcrvation is applica- 
ble to their returns from India. High prices are in 
ievcry inftance the views of a company, not the en- 
largement of commerce. This is the great hinge 
upon which the profit of all monopolies turn. The 
Dutch company in many plentiful years burn five* 
times the fpices they fell, when they are fure of a 
fale for the whole, \i they would drop the ex;orbitanc 
prices of them, and at the fame time export five times 
the quantity of manufactures, and employ five times 
the i)umber of ftiips. The great dc Witte makes 
this remark, and juftly attributes it to the pri- 
vate profit of the monopoly •, which is one thing, but 
the good of the ftate another. It has been proved 
incontcftibly that our Hudfon's Bay company might 
export an hundred times their prefent quantity of ma- 
nufaftures if they would lower their prices ; but that 
would be finking their profits : how is it therefore 
CO be expected that the^gi ^^^ do it ? 

But what is of yet greater confequence is, thd 
competition which would arife. Many (hips arriv* 
ing in the Indies from Britain belonging to diflferent 
owners, cannot fix any determinate price on their 
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cargoes of manufoftures, and commodities, but 
muft and would, as in all other trades, take the 
firft oppbrtunity of difpofirig of them to a moderate 
advantage, left others (hould underfell them, and 
clear the beft market. Tfie confcquence of this is, 
the dropping the price of the Britilh goods in India, 
which is but ano her name for enlarging the fale of 
them. The grand advantage of all others to manu- 
fadlnres is, tht'ir being fold cheap •, whatever raifes 
their price, and in whatever market, whether taxes ac 
home, or monopolies abroad, cramps their fale, and 
ftafves thofe poor who otherwifc might live by their 
induftry. 

Competition would aft in the fame manner in the 
carrying out our manufaftures, as in the fale of 
them. A company fends out not a ton of (hipping 
mor^ than is abfolutely neceffary to their contrafted 
fphere of trade ; but private merchants very often 
difpatch fuch numbers of Ihips wherever they trade, 
as to glut their markets ; which, however it may 
leffen private gains, is of admirable confequejice to 
the public. Jnftead of the Britifh trade to half the 
globe ertiptoying t\Vo or three and twenty Ihips, we 
(hould have two OJ^ threehundred conftantly employ- 
ed' in it. " There area greater number of ihip 
toAage," fuys Sir Matthew Decker, " employed in 
the trade to thd' free port of Leghorn only, than all 
the threiiBritilft compame.serhployed in their mono- 
poli^s^tothree-fpurthsof the world ; like the. fable 
of the' dog ihthe manger, not eating themfelves, 
but? preventing' thofe who would," * Now the in- 
creafe of'tfie mipping employed in any trade inlFal- 
li&ly it\cYeafh' tW exporsation of manufadlures. 
Rathet* thsin go out to the' Indies empty, the mer- 
chants would load their (hips upon fpcculation, or 
for the mere freight, which is never done by the 

• Caufcs of tkc Decline of Foreign Trade, izmo. p. 44. 
Vol. 1. N company : 
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company : all which tends powerfully to thegrea 
point, the confumption of our manufadures. 

It is very difficult to fix bounds to the increafe of 
trade which would refult from fuch a change, in fuch 
immenfe and rich countries as thofe of the Eall; 
the adivity of private adventurers would open new 
rnarkets at prefent unthought of; and find out frefh 
demands for our manufactures and commodities ia 
countries unknown to the company. " The great 
fa\ilt of companies in general,^ fays Dr. Campbell,^ 
•* is, that they become too cold and phlegmatic 
in their management, under colour of being njctho- 
dical, and maintaining a ftrift oeconomy.'' Now 
this phlegm obtains in no trade carried on by pri- 
vate merchants ; all commerce that is open and free, 
iS'fpirited and aftive, and a national exportation i& 
always carried on briflcly. 

If any qne doubts whether the exportation of 
manufaftures would increafe upon laying, this trade 
open, let him refledt a moment upon the condud of 
the company, relpeding their fervants carrying out 
cloth: they lay an abfolute prohibition on it^ which 
would be needlefs did they not know that their fer- 
vants can underfell them •, for the company wants 
not money to fupply all the cloth that can be vended 
with the ufual profit. In theyear 1741, afeizurc was 
made in one of the out-ports of a large quantity of 
cloth defigned for India, belpnging to one of the 
company*s fervants, when at the fame time, by the 
decay of our woollen trade, the poors rates were 8 s» 
in the pound infome of our clothing towns, from 
whence this abfurdity arofe, that whilft our clothiers 
were ftarving, the exportation of cloth was a contra- 
band trade t. Thefe feizures have happened frc- 

f Sir M. Decker's Decline of Foreign Trade, p. 43. And for 
ot^er unanfvverabfe arguments, fee Sir Jofiah Child on Trade^ 
p. 1 10. Avancages Sc defavan^agda de la F. 8c G. Br. 236. 25 1» 
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^viently (mce, and our rates in many manufadturing 
towns are ten (hillings in the pound. 

If this point of tht benefit attending a fret trade 
to the Eaft- Indies be viewed in even fuch various 
lights, the afpeft will be in all the fame; the infi- 
nitely beneficial conr<fquences of it muft be ap- 
parent. I fay nothing of the regulation of the trade, 
whether to lay it abfolucely open, or to continue 
the company with great eafc of admiffibn to all 
who demand it : but if the latter, the reftridions 
Ihould be very Qight. Sir Jofiah Child would have 
the purchafe and charges not to exceed 20 1. What- 
ever regulations of this fort are adopted, provided 
the great end of a free trade be obtained, the ad- 
vantages which would immediately flow into the 
nation at large, would be prodigious. Our manu- 
faftures would flourifh -, our poor be fet to work ; 
our (hipping and feamen vaftly increafcd ; the ge- 
neral profit of our commtrce exceedingly enlarged ; 
and our public revenues immenfely enriched. 1 hefe 
are benefits all of the greatcft and moft important 
kind, and highly deferve the confideration of the 
Icgiflature, before they grant a renewal of a moft^ 
pernicious charter, which never had ten words of 
found reafoning urged in its defence. It has been 
frequently proved, that the great body of Briti(h 
merchants would make it turn to the government's 
account, by means of requifite fubfcriptions if they 
would di(rolve the company; which with the great 
confequential incrcafe ot revenue, is fufficieiit furely 
to open the eyes of the moft prejudiced, f 

The opinion of the grand penfionary de Witte, 
fliould never be forgot with regard to the Dutch 

Laws and Policy of England relating to Trade, p. 97. Poftle- • 
thwayte art. Siam, copied from feveral refltclions on chc Eail- 
Indian and African companies, 1695. p. 10. 
t Political Rilays, p. 515, &c. 
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India trade, which (lands much more in need p# 
an exclufivc charter than ours. •' The ftates found 
that the trade of thefc focletics (th^ Eaft and Weft 
Indies and Greenland companies) was carried on 
with fo great prejudice to the reft of the people 
who were excluded, that if oar governors had then^ 
or fliould now deal in the fame manner with the 
trade of Europe^ by eredbing companies excluGve 
of all others ; for example, one company for the 
dealers in the Mediterranean ; a fecond of the 
French and Spanifh merchants; a third for the- 
Eaftern and Northern merchants ; a fourth for the 
Britifh and Irifh trades ; a fifth for the haddoc, cod, 
and herring filherics : I fay, if they had done this,., 
one tenth part of our inhabitants would not have 
been able to live and earn their bread •, fo that Hol- 
land would foon have been ruined, even though the 
trade of thofe companies had been carried on witlv 
fo great induftry, that notwithftanding any refolu- 
tions taken by France, England^ Sweden, and the 
ftates of Italy to difturb, prohibit, and prevent 
foreign manufafturcs, and confequencly thofe of 
t^olland to be brought into their countries, yet each 
of thofe companies in the fmall compafs of our' 
Europe, had driven a greater trade than the whole 
Eaft-India company now drives to the incon>paral^ly 
greater, mightier, and richer Afia, both in goods' 
and money : for it cannot be denied, that the free* 
eaftern trade alone produces ten- times more profit to- 
the ftate and the commonalty of Holland, than, 
twelve or iixteenfhips which yearly fail from Holland 
to the Eaft-Indlcs, do now yield to the ftate and the 
inhabitants."^" This paffagei^vejy remarkable/* fays 
a modern fenfible politician, " contains a variety of 
fadts equally curious and important, deferves to be 
read with the greateft care, and to be weighed and. 
examined with the utmoft attention^" 

CON' 
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CONSUMPTON, the expenditure and 
fife of produfts, commodities, manufactures, and la- 
bour. The man who pays money for the labour of 
an hundred, or a thoufaiid men upon hisowa eftate, 
^r m prpjecution of any fcheme, is faid to con fume fo 
much labour. The private ufe of aij forts of manu- 
fafturcs,* fui;h as cipatbs, furniture, equipages, &c. 
is the confumption of them* 

Politically fpeaking^ confumption is the great 
pillar of confidef able ftates ; of fuch as are too great 
to be fupportcd principally by foreign commerce: 
Spain, France, Kngland, and Germany, fupport 
themfelves principally by what is called home con- 
fumption; but Holland being very fmall, and yet 
pofleflid of immenfe trade, is fupporced chiefly by 
that tradev or the confumption of foreigners. In 
England it is home confumption that employs much 
the greater part of our manufafturers, of our mer- 
•cbants, of our farmers and labourers, and that fup- 
ports the ftate hy the payment of tax^s. Conlump- 
tion going regularly on, gives bread and employ- 
;ment to the poor clajfles ; and, in a word, is the foun- 
^dation of the kingdom. 
. Statefmen lay hold of confumption for the appli- 
cation of taxes; and with great reafon, becaufe all 
rimpofitions which are laid on the confumption, 
are proportioned to the abilities of thofe who 
pay them. If I confume a yard of cloth, I pay the 
^xcifes which have been laid on it, and which arer 
blended with the price of the commodity, but I 
.^ay avpid paying thofe taxes by omitting to con- 
fume: fo that taxes on confumption are abfolutely 
voluntary contributions v none need to pay the 
taxes ; none will pay them if they do not confume. 
,But a tax laid on property is another thing, I muft 
pay it not becaufe I ani able, but becaufe I have 
/fuch a pofleflion. 
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Therefore- by promoting confumption, the ftateP- 
man is enabled to ,do without taxes on property, , 
which fall fo heavy on every clafs that poflbfs any 
liable tathe tax. ' 

Confumption will always be proportioned to in- 
come, individual cafes of a particular nature only 
excepted •, hence the importance cJf increafing the na- , 
tional income, which can only be done by judiciouf- 
ly improving agriculture, manufaftures, and com- 
merce ; for thele are the great fupports of income, 
ivhich will always flourifti in proportion to their 
fuccefs ; and that giving birth neceffarily to a pro- 
portioned confumption, the general circulation 
goes round, and all ranks and claiTes of people find 
full employment, which enables all to promote 
confumption in their turn-, while the ftatefman lays 
nil under contribution by his taxes, without any one 
feeming to be the poorer, • ' 

CORN. 

(Price of in England.) 

It is of importance to know the progrefs of the 

price of corn, as from thence we are enabled to 

'judge of all public afts which are fuppofed to effedt 

it; and alfo, of the due proportion between fucH 

prices and the rates of labour, ^c. . ' 
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A taljjlc jewing the value of the quarter of 
roiddlc wheat and malt,^ at Windfor market for fc- 
vcral periods within 170 years, and for the whole 
cimc^ ftatute nnieafure. 
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From this table it is obfervable, that the prices of 
wheat and malt have not been higher fince the boun- 
ty hath been paid, which was firft given in 16805 
but, on the contrary, wheat hath been confiderably 
cheaper on the whole, and continually on the de- 
cline ; notwichftanding the export hath continued ' 
to increafe, and there is reafon to believe, bread 
made of wheat is become more generally the food 
of the labouring part of the people than before the 
bounty was given, which'clifference in the price^of 
wheat is explained below, viz. * 

£* s. d. 

From 1595 to 1686 average i 18 o 

i€86toi720> - - - • I 15 9 

,:Jjjcfs for the firft 40 years - p 2 3 
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^ £. J. ^. 

From 1595 to 1686 average - i i8 o 

1726 to 1765 

Lefs for the lafl: 39 years 

from 1595 to 1686 average ^ 

1686 to 1765, ditto 

Lefs for the Jiaft ^^ years 

If we compare the average for the 2J.0 years im- 
mediately before that in which the Ipouqty took 
place, with ^he average c>f the whole time fince, 
the difference appears ftill greater.* 
From 1646 to 1686 average - 2011 

1686 tp 1765, ditto - i 13 2 

Left for the laft 79 years - 9 19 

AriiJ hereby the utility and good effefts of the 
bounty arc manifefted, in that tillage hath been 
thereby fo encouraged and improved, as to make 
wheat' cheaper at hbme, and at the fame "time bring 
l^trge fums into the kingdom for the cqrn exported. * 

, .E;¥POHTATION. 

Years. *Qrs. Corn, Valaet 

From' 1697 to 1706 5 3,6^^,904 1,874,9.94 

Frohi' 1^66 to 1726 26 8,i3x,i^6 8,429,704 

From 17^6 to 1746 20 9,488,703 io,o8.o,22a 

From; 1746 to 1765 19 1.3^852517^ 151872,502 

Totals. -6? 33,143,980 56,257,426 



* Tbrcf trails oo the corn trade snc corn lano, P- lOj* 
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The vtry/reight of this corn amounted to above 
three millions fterling. * ' 

Exports of France. 

A late writer fpeaks of the French exportatioi]r 
in a manner which ought to fill us with fears: *' We 
reckon the annual exportation, fays he, of three mil* 
lions of buihels, to make about iJ^oo or aooo voy- 
ages, and employ four or five hundred (hips -, but it ii* 
doubtful if we have added" that number to our 
former one. Neverthelefs, in the years 1*764 and 
^7659 clrcumftanpcs were v^ry favourable tq our 
exportation : the defeft in the Sicilian cxops Ihewed 
itfelf at the end of the autumn of 1763 ; the firft 
fuccour$ aqd the moft prompt were thofe of France, 
In 1765 Portugal, Spain, Italy and England, im- 
ported corn from us ; the granaries of the North 
were empjy, and the crop very moderate j notwith- 
ftan^ding all this it is evident, that in the course of 
thefe two years we have not exported more than 
three millions of bulhels. ' Our proximity to the 
confuming countries is the reafon that we have 
broke in upon the exportation of Knglsuid niore 
tb,^thdtof Poland Ij. 

Growth and Consumption. 

Clear ideas of the corn trade can never be gained, 
unlefs we are acquainted with the quantity of the 
kipgdom's growth, and that neceffary for home 
confumption ; then we (ball fee at once what there 
is to fpare for exportation : this Is an extreme dif- 
ficult enquiry, the following tables will elucidate it. 

• Farmci's Letters, Vol. I. p. 53. 
jj Obfervaiions oDconomiq[ue8, lom. IL p« 224. 
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Sort. ; 


Growth. 


Confumed. 


Export. 


Barley 


4,603,272 


4.4?3.'25 


ip,i53 


Oats 


4,240*947 


4,252.725 


3^737 


Kye 


1,063,652 


1,030,000 


3^*59^ 


Wheat 


4,046,603 


3,840,060 


2iQ,77I 



1(11 pOKt. 
I5IC6 



Seed 1 7 

tenth I ''395,447 



i5i349>92^ ^3*555*850 422,35^ 23>728* 

. But another writer who fcems to draw his con- 
iclufioDS from better premifes, calculates the growths. 

qrs. 
Wheat and rye, 9>i98,585 

Barley 11, 595,792 

^at^ 10,285,690 

Total 1131,080,067' 

jExport 422,352 

From whence we find that the export is but a 
feventy-third of the growth: there are 3,066,195 
acres of wheat and rye annually fown in England 
alone, confequenily the export amounts to little 
more than two pecks per acre, jFrom this remarkable 
faft let the enemies of the bounty determine the 
. exportation to be the occafion of the high price of 
corn: they may come to this determination if they 
pleafe — but it muft be while they are blinded with 
prejudice. — Converfe with the moft fenfible culti- 
vators in every county of the kingdom, and learn 
whether they think; half a bulhel per acre any ma- 

• Thrcc.Traa«, p, 144. 
, }| Six Months Tour thro' the North of England, Vol. IV, 

terial 
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Jcrial deficiency of crop — they will fay, no ; and thUf 
they (hould never complain of any cfop that fell 
only half a bulhf 1 (hort of their exportation* That, 
a deficiency in the crop oftencr extepded to a quarter 
and half, or two quarters. See therefore how much 
rnore likely it is, that a light crop fhould raife the 
price, than the exportation : in faft, corn being at 
a high price in England, is never owing to the ex- 
portation, but to a deficiency of crdp. * 

CORSICA^ a well known ifland in the 
Mediterranean, which France has been allowed tp 
acquire almoft without ftriking a blow, much to 
the difgrace of her neighbours politics. Great 
JBritain and all Italy, efpecially the king of Sardinia^ 
ihould have heartily united in preventing fuch ati 
acquifition. Befides the real and internal confc- 
quence of the poffeffion of fo large an ifland, it 
will in' time of war be found to give the French 
jphips in that fea, both men of war and merchant- 
men, advantages which they never enjoyed, except 
ivhile Minorca was in their hands; ready and fccure 
harbours to fly to, moft happily fituated, not only 
for efcaping our cruifers, but alfo for their priva- 
teers to ruin our Leghorn trade. Add to this, that 
the ifland is full of very fine fliip thnber, which is 
a commodity they could not get at Toulon under 
an immenfe cxpence ; and induced them to buy 
fnen of war of the Genoefe, built of Cprfican tim-* 
her. Thefe are all objefts of importance, which 
in good politics ought not to have been overlooked 
by our miriiftry ; who might with more reafon have 
dechred they would, allow of no fuch French ac- 
quifitions in the Mediterranean, than the court of 
Verfailles could have for affuring that of London, 
they would not be tame fpe(ftator$ of any Ruffian 
^onquefb in that fe^. 



Farmer's Letters^ Vol. I. p. 
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.CREDIT (Public) is the confidejice repof- 
led in a ftate or body politic borrpwing money, on* 
coudition that the capital fhall not be demandable, 
hut that a certain proportional part of the fum 
fhall be annually paid, either in lieu of intereft, or 
in extinftiop of part of the capital ; for the fccurity- 
cf which payment a permanent annual fund is 
appropriated, with a liberty , however to the ftato 
to fet itfelffree by repaying the whole, when no* 
thing to the contrary is ftipulated. 

The folidity of the fecurity is eflentjal to borrow- 
ing upon the cheapeft terms : let me iuppofe it to 
be as folid as land-property, and as permanent a* 
government icfelf, what will the confequence be ? 

If we fuppofe government to go on in incrcaf- 
ing every year the. fum of. their debts upon per- 
petual annuities, and appropriating in proportion 
e:very branch of revenue^ tor the payment of them, 
the confequence will be, in the firft place, to tra«{* 
port in favour of the creditors the whole income of 
the ftate, of which government will retain the ad- * 
miniftration. 

If the borrowings of a ftate be only in proportion 
to tbeexcindionof the old capitals, or of what I have 
called determinate annuities, then the debts will noc 
iiacrcafe, 

Whtn a ftatefman therefore eftabliflies a fyftem 
of public credit, the firft ofc^eft which, ftiould fix 
bis attention is, to calculate bow far the eonftitu- 
tion of the ft^te and its internal circumftances ren- 
der it expedient to throw the revenue of it inta the 
hiand^ of a monied intereft. I fay, this is the moft 
important obj^^b of his deUberatioRjr becaule the 
folidity of his credit depends^upoft it. 

If of all the interefts of the ftace, du\y confidcred; 
that of trade be found to predominate, lefs incoa- 
venience will be found in allowing the mohicd 
intcreft to fwdl 5 but in monarchies^ where the land- 
ed 
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cd intcrcft is the moft powerful, it would be danger- 
ous ta ercft fo formidable a rival to it. In pditrcal 
bodies every feparate intereft will confult its own ; 
and in the conteft between thofe who pay, and thofe 
who receive the taxes, under the denomination of 
creditors, the fecority of public credit becomes pre- 
carious. 

From this we may conclude, imo. that in govern- 
ments where the fwelling of a monied intcrcft i^ 
found to threaten the tranquility of the ftate, care 
Ihould be taken either to eftablifh a finking fund 
for paying off in times of peace what may have 
been borrowed in times of war; or the plan of 
borrowing upop determinate annuities muft-^be 
eftablifhed. 

2doy If natural caufes be left to work their own 
eflfefts without a fyftematical plan of borrowing, the 
confequencc.will be a bankruptcy, and a total failure 
of public credit, at leaft for fome time. 

^tio. If a ftate fliould find the mafs of their debts 
to amount to fo great a fum as to be infupportable, 
they might have recourfe to a total, or partial abo- 
lition of them by an aft of power, 

4/^, If they allow their debts to fwell without li- 
mitation, and adhere to the faith of their engage- 
ments, thp whole property of the ftate will be in con-* 
Aran t circulation j from one clafs of men to- another. 

StOy If the debts contraftcd be the property of 
foreigners, thefe will cither remove into the ^ coun-^ 
try where their funds arife, or the property, that 
IS, the dominium utile of iht country will, be tranf- 
ferrcd from the natives. * 

When public credit is employed for raifing money 
upon payment of a perpetual intereft ; or if, what- 
ever be the plan laid down, capitals Ihnuld not hap- 
pen to be difcharged, and that the debts fhould 

• Pplitictl OtcoBO»iy, Vol. 11. p. 34.9. 
' fwell 
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(well continually, in this cafe the contingent con((?^ 
qucnces are many and various, far exceeding any 
man's fagacity to inveftigate. 

If we judge of them from what paft experience 
teaches us, we may conclude, that in one way or 
other, all debts contraded will in time difappear^ 
either by being paid, or by being abolifhed : becaufc 
it is not to be expefted that pofterity will groan un- 
der fuch a burthen any longer than it is convenient ; 
and becaufe m fadl we fee no very old public debts 
as yet out-ftanding, where intereft has been regular* 
ly paid. 

This is a very rational conclufion from paft ex- 
perience; but it i? only relative to the circumftancea 
of paft times. While the debtors are the mafters, 
there is no difficulty of getting clear of debts : but 
if the confequence of this new fyftem fliould be to 
. make the creditors the matters, I fuppofe the cafe 
might be different. Farther, 

In for^ncr times public debts were contrafted be- 
tween the ftate and its own fubjcds ; but at pre- 
fent we fee that in fuch loans, foreigners, even 
enemies, are invited to concur : and the better to 
engage them to it, a total immunity is promifed 
from all taxes, upon the intereft to be paid by the 
borrowers. 

This circumftance has already drawn the atten- 
tion of princes, in the difcufllon of their reciprocal 
concerns. We faw how in the treaty of Drefden, 
which took place after the king of Pruftia's invafion 
of Saxony, in 1745, it was provided by the 6th 
article, that all debts due by the bank of the Steuer 
to that princes fubjedts, were to be paid, op prcfcn- 
tation of their contrafts. 

*We have not indeed as yet feen wars carried on 
for the payment of debts •, but the cafe may happen, 
and kingdoms may be carried off upon fuch preten- 
fions^ as well as private property. What a chain 

of 
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of contingent confequences arifes from^ this fingle 
(Combination, were this a proper place to introduce 
them ! 

But Without going to the fuppolition of princes 
or nations becoming reciprocally engaged in debtSt 
and thereby involving fuch mighty intcrefts in the 
fupport of public faith, we ipay eafily conceive, that 
a monied intercft of a long (landing, may have irv- 
fluence enough to operate a change upon the fpirit 
and manners of a people. 

Let me here take the example of Great Britain. 
Do we npt fee how the fpirit of that nation is totally 
upon the fupport of public credit ? And do we not fee 
how abfolutely their commerical intereft depends 
upon it? Can it be fuppofed that every one has com- 
bined all the confequences which may flaw from 
the conftant fwelling of their debts'? Or indeed is it 
poffible to determine what will be the confequences 
of them ? This however we may fuppofe at Icaft, 
becaufe we fee the progrefs of it already, that the 
intereft of the creditors will daily gather ftrength, 
both in parliament and without : and if from fmall 
beginnings it has arrived at the pitch we now fee, 
it is very natural to conclude, that in time it may 
become ftronger, and at laft that the creditors of 
the nation may become the mafters of it. ' 

When any one intereft becomes too predominant, 
the profperity of the ftate ftands upon a precarious 
footing. Every intereft Ihould be cncouj-aged, pro- 
teded, and kept within due boynds. 

If the intereft paid upon the national debt of Eng- 
land be found to increafe upon every new war, the / 
confequence will be, that the more money will be 
raifcd on the fubjedt for the payment of it. The 
queftion then comes to be, i. How far may debts 
extend ? 2. How far may taxes be carried ? and 
thirdly, what, will be the confequence, fuppofing 

the 
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the one and the other carried to the greatef^ height 
poffiblc r 

I anfwer to the firft, that abftradting from cif- 
cumftances which may difturb the gradual progrefs 
of this operation, before it can arrive at the ne plus 
uUra^ debts may be increafed to the full proportion 
of all that can be raj fed for the payment of the in- 
tcreft. As to the fecond, how far taxes may be car- 
ried ; they affeft income or confumption. The land 
tax may be carried to the full value of ^U the real 
eftates in England, As for perfonal eftatcs it never 
can affeft them proportionally ; and that part of 
jhe ftatute of land tak which paffes every year, and 
impofes 4 s, in the pound on perfonal eftates, carries 
in ic a veilige of our forn^cr ignorance in matters 
of taxation. 

The notion of impofing (fa5ld) 20 s. in the pound 
upon the real value of all the land rents of England, 
appears to us perfedly ridiculous. 1 admit it to be 
fo; and could I have difcovered any argument by 
which I cou!d have limited the rifing of the land 
tax to any precife number of (hillings under twen- 
ty, I Ihould have ftated this as the maximum, rather 
than the other. 

The fecond branch of taxes cortiprehends thofe 
upon confumptiorts, excifes, and the like. The 
nvaximurn as to this clafs muft be dete'rniirf^d by 
fbreign trade •, bccaufe this is affefted in a cdrtairt 
degree by tlm price of domeftic induftry,' Ochet 
taxes have not this elfeA. 

But as foreign trade is not eflential to the do- 
meftic induftry, confumpcion, circulation, &c. of 
any nation; but only to their increafing in wealth 
proportionally to other nations ; if foreign com- 
munications fhould be cutoff entirely, I perceive no 
limit to which I can confine the extent of propor- 
tional taxes. Let me therefore fuppofe a tetm be- 
yond which impofitions of all kinds muft come to a 

ftop, 
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itopj and then aflc, in the thirc^ place, what will the 
confequence be ? I anfwer, that the ftate will then 
be in poffeffion of all that can be raifed on the land^ 
on the confumption, induftry, and trade of tht 
country ; in (hort, of all that can be called income, 
which they will adminifter for the creditors. 

When this comes to be the cafe, 'debts become 
extinguiflhed of couffe; becaufe they Come to bd 
confolidatcd with the property; a cafe which com- 
monly happens when a creditor takes poffcflion of 
aneftate for the payment of debts equal to its value. 
Then government may continue to admiiiiftef 
for the creditors, and either retain in its hand what 
is neceflary for the public expence of the year; Or, 
if it inclines to (hew the fame- indulgence for this 
new clafs of proprietors as for the former, it ma/ 
limit the retention to a fumonly equal to the intereft 
of the money wanted ; and in that way fet out upori 
a new fyftem of borrowing, unftil the amount of 
taxes be transferred to a new fet of creditors. 

A ftate, 1 imagine, which would preferve its pub- 
lic faith inviolable, until a period fu'ch as I have 
been fuppofing, would run little rifque of not find- 
ing credit for a new borrowing. The profpeft of 
a fecond revolution of the fame kind would be very 
dift^nt ; and in matters of credit, which are conftant* 
ly expofed to rifque, fuch events, being out of the 
reach of calculation, are never taken into any man's 
account who has money to lend. 

The whole of this hypothefis is, I readily agree, 
deftituteof all probability; becaufe of the infinite 
variety of circumftances which may fruftrate fuch a 
fcheme. ^ 

Were the trade and induftry of England to decay, 
the amount of taxes might fo far diminifh as to 
prove infufficient to pay the intereft of the national 
debt, and defray the expence of government. Were 
the people to be blown up into a fpirit of revolt a- 
Vofc. I. O gainft 
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gainft taxes, the fame event would probably happ^fi. 
In either cafe, the natural and immediate confe- 
quences of the bankruptcy would probably follow 
one another in this manner : 

itno. Every creditor of the (late would become 
poorer in proportion to the diminution of his income. 

2do. Confumption, and the demand for work, 
would diminifh in proportion .to the part of that 
income with-held, which the creditors annually ex- 
pend for thefe purpofcs. ^ 

pio. Trade would diredly fufFer, in proportion 
to that part of the faid revenue yearly thrown into 
it by the public creditors at prefent ; and it would 
confequently fuiffcr in proportion to the hurt re- 
fulting to private credit, from the confcquences of 
the bankruptcy. 

The creditors then would lofe all, the trade of 
England would be undone, and the multitudes who 
live in confequence of the demand for their induf- 
try from the one and the other, would be reduced 
to mifery. Thefe immediate efieds wpuld firft ma- 
nifeft themfelves in the capital. The confcquences 
would foon be felt all over England 5 a diminution 
upon the confumption of the fruits of the earth ; 
a ftagnation of that commerce which is carried on 
between London arid the country (which is equal 
to the amount of all the taxes and land-rents fpcnt 
in London) would foon throw every thing into con- 
fufion- But taxes would be abolilhed 5 oif that 
there is no doubt. Let a deliberate bankruptcy 
take place without any abolition of them by law, 
they would foon^fink to nothing, from the utter 
impoffibility there would be found to pay them. 

A total bankruptcy therefore coming upon Eng- 
land, either from a decay of her trade, or a diftur- 
bance ia colkfting the public revenue, would have 
the efFed of plunging the nation into utter ruin at 
home: what might be the coijfequences irom^ 

abroad. 
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ftbrdid, I leave to the reader's fagacity to deter- 
mine. 

Let me now fuppofe a bankruptcy to take place 
from a deliberate adt of power, with a view of ex- 
pediency. 

The difference between the two confifts only in 
thiss that in the firft, all the confequences wc have 
mentioned would follow one upon another, without 
apoffibility of preventing them ; in the other, apian 
to prevent them mi^ht be concerted. 

Let me then fuppofe that government (hall find 
it expedient, at any time, to ufe a fpunge for the 
public debts ;. that they Ihall fear no external bad 
confequences, either from the refentment of thofc 
dates who may be hurt by it, or from the ambition 
of^ others who may profit by it; that they fhall coolly 
refolve to facrifice the intereft of all the creditors, 
in favour of the whole body % and that they fhaJl 
deliberate upon the plan to be followed, in order 
to bring about fo great a revolution, without eflen- 
tially hurting any intereft in the ftate, that of the 
creditors alone excepted. 

In that cafe, I imagine, they would begin by or- 
dering the amount of all that is paid to the credi- 
tors, to be fet apart as a fund' for the execution of 
the plan. 

They would purchafe all over England, every 
article of produce and manufadure which might 
remain upon hand for want of a market : they would 
feed all thofe who would be forced to be idle for 
want of employment : they would inftantly put pro- 
per employments into their hands,i#s one wcek*s de- 
lay in the execution of this part of the plan would 
throw the manufaduring intereft into fuch confu- 
fion, as to be paft all retpcdy : they would furnilh 
credit to all the merchants fubfifting in proportion 
to wha« they had loft by the extinftion of the funds : 
they would eftablifh offices every where, to fupply 
O 2 the 
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the wants of thofe who would be totally ..ruine<j, 
until by degrees they could re-cftablifh confidence, 
the parent of trade, the mother of induftry. By 
fuch precautions, properly taken, and properly, exe- 
cuted, none would fufFer but the unhappy cicditors 
and their families, who from great opulence, would 
be reduced to poverty *. . • 

This fubjedt of public credit being of infinite im- 
portance, and having a peculiar reference to the 
prefent ftate of Great Britain, we Ihall infcrt ano- 
ther quotation from a very ingenious author, who 
has treated it with great ability. 

It appears to have been the common praftice of 
antiquity, to make provifion in times of peace, for 
the neceflities of war, and to hoard up treafures be- 
fore hand, as the inftruments cither of conqueft or 
defence ; without trufting to extraordinary impofts, 
much lefs to borrowing in times of diforder and 
confufion. On the contrary, our modern expedi- 
ent, which has become very general, is to mort- 
gage the public revenues, and to truft that pofte- 
rity,* during peace, will pay off the incumbrances 
contrafted during the preceding war: and they 
having before their eyes lb good an example of their 
wife fathers, have the fame prudent reliance on their 
pofterity -, who at laft, from neceflity more than 
choice, are obliged to place the feme confidence in 
a new pofterity. But not to wafte time in declaim- 
ing agairift a praftice which appears ruinous be- 
yond the evidence of. an hundred demonftrations, 
it feems pretty apparent that the antient maxims 
are, in this refpe€t, much more prudent than the 
modern. 

We have indeed been told that the public is no 
weaker upon account of its debts; fince they are 
jnoftly d.ue among ourfelves, and brinoj as much 

• Political Otconomy, Vol. II. 459, 
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property to one as they take from another. It is 
like transferring money from the right hand to the 
left ; which leaves the perfon neither richer hot 
poorer than before. Such loofe reafonings, and fpc- 
cious comparifons will always pafs, where we judge 
not; upon principles. I a(k, is it poffible in the na- 
ture of things, to Qver-burthen a nation with taxes* 
even where the fovereign refi.des among them? 
The very doubt feems extravagant, fince it is re- 
quifue, in .every common-wealth, that there ^be^ a 
certain proportion obferved between the laboriou$ 
and the idle part of it. But if all our prefent taxe^ 
be mortgaged, muft we not invent new ones ? And 
.may not this hiatter be.carried to a length that is 
ruinous and deftruftive? 

In every nation there are always fome methods of 
levying money, more eafy than others, agreeable to 
the way of living of the people, and the commo- 
dities they make ufe of. Iri Britain the excifes upon 
malt _and beer afford a very large revenue, becaufe 
the operations of malting and brewing are- very te- 
dious, and are impoflible to be concealed j and at the 
fame tirn.e thefe commodities are not fo abfolutely 
neccflary to life, as that th« raifing their price> would 
yery much.aflfeft the poorer fort. Thefe taxes be- 
ing all mortgaged, what difficulty to find new 
ones 1 ^ What vexation and ruin of the poor ! 

Duties Upon confumptions are more equal and , 
cafy than thofe upon polTeflions. What a lofs to 
the public that the former are all exhaufted, and 
that we muft have recourfe to the more grievous 
method of levying taxes ! ' 

Were all the proprietors of land only ftewards to 
tlie public, muft not neceflity force them to prac- 
tife all the adls of oppreffion ufed by ftewards, where 
the abfence or negligence of the proprietor render 
them fccure againft enquiry ? 

Suppofe the public once fairly brought to that 
O 3 condition 
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condition to which it is haftening with fach amar 
zing rapidity ; fuppofe the land to be taxed eighteen 
or nineteen (hillings in the pound, for it can never 
bear the whole twenty -, fuppofe all the cxcifcs and 
cufton)s to be fcrewed up to the utnioft which the 
nation can bear, without entirely lofing its commerce 
find induftry ; and fuppofe that all thofe fi)nds are 
fnortgaged to perpetuity, and that the invention and 
wit of all our projedors, can find no new impofuion 
which may ferve as the foundation of a new loan ; and 
let us confider the neceflary confequencesof this fitu- 
Etion. Though the imperfedt ftate of our political 
jknowledge, and the narrow capacities of men make 
it difficult to fpretcl the eiFefts, which will refult 
from any Untried meafurc, the feeds of ruin are here 
fcattered with fuch profufion as not to efcape the 
eye of the moft carelefs obfcrver. 

In an unnational ftate of fociety, the only pcrfons 
who poffcfs any revenue beyond the immediate ef-r 
fedts of their induftry, are the ftockholders, who 
draw almoft all the rents of the land and houfes, be- 
fides the produce of all the cuftoms and excifes. 
Thefe are men who have no connexions in the ftate, 
who can enjoy their revenue in any part of the 
* world in which rhey choofc to refide, who will na- 
turally bury themfelves in the capital, or in great 
pities, and who will fink into the lethargy of a ftu- 
pid and pampered luxury, without fpirit^ ambition, 
or enjoyment. Adieu to all ideas of nobility, gen- 
try, and farpily. The ftocks can be transferred 
Jn an inftapc, ai^d being in fuch a flu6tuatip^ 
ftare, will feldom be tranfmitted during three gene- 
rations, from falthcr to fon. Or, were they to re- 
inain ever fo long in one family, they convey no 
• hereditary authority, or credit to the pofieffors •, and 
l3y this me^ns the feveral ranks of men, which form 
a kind of indcpendant magiftracy in a ftate, infti- 
tuted by , the hand of nature, are entirely loft ; and 
^ '■ ' ' pyery 
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every man in authority derives his influence from 
the commiflaon alone of the fovercign. No expe- 
dient remains for preventing, or fupprefling infur- 
rcftions, but mercenary armies. No expedJMt at all 
remains for refifting tyranny. Eleftions are fwayed 
by bribery and corruption alone ; and the middle 
power between king and people beings totally re- 
moved, a horrible defpotifm muft infallibly prevail. 
The land-holders, defpifed for their povercy, and ' 
hated for their opprelTions, will be utterly unable to 
make any oppofition to it. 

If the prince has become abfolute, as may natu- 
cally be expefted from this fituation pf affairs, it is 
fo eafy for him ^ to encreafe his exaftions upon the 
annuitants, which amount only to his retaining mo^ < 
ney in his own hands, that this fpecies of property 
would foon lofe all its credit, and the whole income 
of every individual in the ftate muft lie entirely at 
the mercy of the fovereign : a degree of defpotifm 
which no Oriental monarchy has ever yet attained. 

Such are the inconveniencies which may reafon- 
ably be forefeen, of this fituation to which Great 
Britain is vifibly tending: not to mention the 
numberlefs inconveniencies, which cannot be fore^ 
feen, and which muft refult from fo monflrous a 
tituation as that of making the public the fole prp- 
prietorof land, befides inverting it with every branch 
of cuftoitis and excife, which the fertile imagina* 
tion of minifters and proje<^ors have been able to 
invent. 

But though the project of Hutchinfon is never 
likely to take place, it is not altogether improbable, 
that when the nation becomes, heartily fick of their 
debts, and are cruelly oppreffed by them, fom.<? 
daring projector may arife with vifionary fchemes 
for their difcharge. And as public credit will be- 
gin, by that tim?, to be a little fr^il, the leaft touch 

O 4 will 
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will deftroy it, as happened in France; and in this 
manner it wiH die ot the dodor. 

But it is more probable that the breach of national 
faith will be the neceflary cfFefts of wars, defeats, 
misfortunes, and public calamities, or even perhaps 
of viftories and conquefls. 1 muft confefs, when 
I fee princes and ftatcb fighting and quarrelling, 
amidft their debts, funds, and public mortgages, it. 
always brings to my mind a match of cudgel-play, 
ing, fought in a china (hop. How can it be ex-? 
peded that fovereigns will fpare a fpccies of pro- 
perty which is pernicious to themlelves, and to the 
public, when they have fo little compaflion on lives 
and properties, which are ufeful to both. Let the 
time come (and furely it will come) when the new 
funds created for the exigencies of the year arq not 
fublcribed to, and raife not the money projefted. 
Suppofc either that the cafli of the nation is ex« 
haufted, or that our faith, which has been hitherto 
fo ^mple, begins to fail us. Suppofe that in this 
diftrels the nation is threatened with an invafion ; a 
rebellion is fufpefted or broke out at home ; a fqua- 
dron cannot be equipped for want of pay, viftuals, 
or repairs, or even a foreign fublidy cannot be ad- 
vanced. What muft a prince or minifter do on fuch 
an emergence ? The right of felf-prefervation is 
unalienable in every individual, much more in every 
community : and the folly of our ftatefmen muft 
then be greater than the folly of thofewho firft con- 
trailed the debt, or, what is more, than that of thofe 
who trufted, or continue to truft this fecurity, if 
thefe ftatefmen have the means of fafety ini their 
hatids, and do not employ them. The funds cre- 
ated and mortgaged, will by that time bring in a 
jarge yearly revenue,^ fufEcient for the defence and 
fecurity of the nation : money is sperhaps lying in 
the exchequer, teady for the difcharge of the quar- 
tcrjy intercft : ncccffity calls, fear urges, reafon ex- 
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horts, compaflTion alone exclaims : the money will 
immediately be fcized for the current.fervice, under 
the moft fplemn proteftations, perhaps, of being im- , 
mediately replaced. But no more is rcquifitc. The 
whole fabric already tottering, falls to the ground, 
and buries thoufands in its ruins. And this I think 
may be called the natural death of public credit. 
For to this period it tends as naturally as an ani- 
mal body to its diflblution and deftruftion. 

Thefe two events fuppofed above, are calamitous, 
but not the moft calamitous. Thoufands are here- 
by facrificcd to the fafety of millions. But we are 
not without danger, that the contrary event may 
take place, and that millions may be facrificed for 
ever, to the temporary fafety of thoufands. Our 
popular government perhaps will render it difficult 
or dangerous for a minifter to venture on fo defpe- 
rate an expedient as that of a voluntary bankruptcy. 
And though the houfe of lords be altogether com- 
pofed of the proprietors of lands, and the houfe of 
commons chiefly, and confequentiy neither of them 
can be fuppofed to have great property in the funds : 
yet the connexions of the members may be fo great 
with the proprietors, as to render them more tena- 
cious of public faith than prudence, policy, or even 
juftiqe, ftriftly fpeaking, requires. And perhaps 
to our foreign enemies, or rather enemy, (for ^e 
have but one to dread) may be fo politic as todif- 
cover, that our fafety lies in defpair, and may not 
therefore (hew the danger open and bare-faced till 
it be inevitable. The balance of power in, Europe, 
our grandfathers, our fathers, and we, have all juftly 
efteemed too unequal to be preferved without our 
attention and affiftance. But our children, weary 
with the ftruggle, and fettered with incumbrances, 
may fit dowrn fecure, and fee' their neighbours opr 
prefled and conquered j till at laft they themfelves 
ftn4 their creditors, lie both at the mercy of the 

conqueror, 
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conqueror. And this may properly enough be d«- 
nominated the violent death of our public credit *• 

CUSTOMS, duties upon importation and 
exportation : they bring in about two millions neat 
to the exchequer. 

CURRENCY. In the colonies, the follow- 
ing table will (hew the value of lOo /. fterling, in 
the currency of the colonies underwritten : 

Bofton in New England - - 133^ 

New York, and Eaft Jerfey - 175 or 1 714- 

Penfylvania, a,nd Weft ditto - 165 or 160^ 

Virginia - - - 125 

Maryland - - - 145 

North Carolina . - • 14^ 

South Carolina ... 700 

Georgia - - - - 100 

Jamaica ... 140 

Barbadoes - ^ - • 135 

Nevis, and Montferrat - - 1 75 ' 

Antigua, and St. Chriftophers - - 165 

Canada, and Noya-Scotia * - 108 to 1 10 



Tp|E B T S (Public.) At the revolution, the re- 
'P 3 venue of England was about two millions 
fterling, afFeded by two debts. The firft was call- 
ed the bankers debt, contrafted by Charles IL and 
by letters patent charged upon his hereditary ex- 
ciie, to the amount of upwards of 1,300,000/. 
This debt was reduced to one half in the laft years 
pf king William, and put at 6 per cent, perpetual 
annuity, to commence from 1706. The other was 

♦ Hume's Eflays, Vol. I. p. 399., 
f Poftlethwaytc, art. Cunqncy. 

^ debt 
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9, debt of 60,000/. due to that prince's fervant«, neg- 
ledcd to be paid by his fucccfflor, and difcharged 
jfter the revolution- 

At the peace of Ryfwick, the national debt 
amounted to about 20,ooo,poo. 
• The revenue of England at the accefiioft of queen 
Anne, may be ftated at about 2,272,000/. and the 
public dfebts amounted to near 7,000,000 : at her 
death they exceeded 50,000,000. 

In fourteen years from the revolution to her ac- 
ceffion, thp money granted by parliament, partly 
raifed on the fubjed, and partly borrowed, or taken 
credit for, according to the cuflom of the times, 
amounted to above 55,000,000. During the 13 
years of queen Anne, the money granted by par- 
liament, raifed on the fubjeft, or borrowed as above, 
amounted tq upwards of 80,000,000. 
i The reign of king George I. though little dif- 
turbed by foreign wars, produced not the fmalleft 
diminution upon the capital of the public debts; 
and thofe which fubfifted at the peace of Utrecht, 
iftood at his death, at /. 50,354,953. The fame 
taxes fubfifted -, and every one almoft was by thjs 
time made perpetual, except indeed the land-tax, 
and malt duty, which to this day continue to be an- 
nual grants. 

At the end of the year 1738, the public debts 
amounted to 46,661,767/. bearing 1^962,053/* in- 
tereft. On the 3 ift of December 1 748, they amoun- 
ted to 78,293,313/. bearing 3,605,325 A Intefeft. 
Puring that war the debts were increafed above what 
they were at the end of 1738, by 31,631,546/. fteri. 
capital, and by j^043j272 /. of intcreft or annuities. 

On the 5th of January 1755, the national fund- 
pddebt was reduced to 72,289,674/. upon which 
was paid an annuity of 2,654,500 /. At the end of 
1763, the funded debt amounted to 130,586,789/. 
j^os. befides above g,ooo,obo not provided tdr. 
. '' ' " " ' ' '- So 
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So that at the end of laft war, the national debt ex- 
ceeded 140,000,000. Hence it appears, that the 
war occafioned an augmentation of 58,297,116/. 
upon tjic funded national debt. 

The intereftof the 140,000,000, was /. 4,860,000. 

Since that period, about 8,opo,ooo have bccrt 
paid offl 

Debt$ of France. 

In the year 1761, the intereft at 2 4. 

percent, of 990, 000,000 livres, or 

/. 44,ooo,o6q fterling of the late 

king's debts, conftituted after the 

bankruptcy of 1720, amounted to ;^. i,ioo,oco 
Intereft at 2 4- per cent, upon 
' 94,000,000 due to the company 

of the Indies, Upon their old ac- 

counts, 1720 104,444 

. Allowed to the company for paying 

their dividends 106,666 

Annuities on lives, conftituted dur-^ . 

ing the laft war 711,111 

For paying during ten years, a part of 

the 990,000,000 of livrei of okj 

annuities charged above, and bear- 
ing an intereft of 2 f per cent, the 

yearly fum of 222,22^ 

To the India company in difcharge ' 

of a debt due to them, for 12 

years 88,888 

For paying the prizes of the bankers 

lotteries every year, as they are 

drawn for 12 years 168,888 

Towards making good deficiencies 

upon the funds appropriated for 

the war, yearly, till paid 831,111 

Ditto upon the funds "appropriated 

to the new Ecole Militaire f 3^333 

For 
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For payment of perpetual annuities 

created during the laft war 644,444 

For making good deficiencies upon 
the artillery and magazines, during 
the war 1762, for 12 years, the 
annual fum of 80,000 

Ditto upon the article of foreign af- 
fairs , 386,222 

Total annual intereft of the national *- — ■ 

debt of France * )C-4j497»329 

Hence it appears that France (notwithftanding 
the many ads of power pradtifcd by the court to 
kflen, and even annihilate much of their debtS, 
both principal and intereft) is burthened very nearly 
as much with intereft as Great Britain. But in 
treating of this fubjeft, there is another circum- 
ftance comes into the account which deferves the 
clofeft attention ; and of which a clear idea will be 
formed from the following paflage from another 
writer. 

To give an account of the national debt of France, 
we muft not only take in the eftimate of what ia 
owing by the king, but alfo what debts are owing 
by each province, and by every town and commu- 
nity within that province. Thefe particulars, how- 
ever minute, are objedts, which muft be taken into 
our view ; and then by adding the national and 
provincial expences and debts together, we fhall 
difcover the accumulated burthens impofed upon 
every inhabitant, and upon the kingdom in general. 

A recapitulation^ or fummary of the debts incurred in 
Provence on account of the war, as ftatedin 1749. 

To etapes and utenfils provided for 

the army 368,840 



• Political Occonomy, Vol. II. 
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To the hire of mules and carriages, 

and lodes atending the fame 5^99^ 

To the forage for the troops,, as well 

Spanifli as French 36, 1 1 4 

To contributions, exadlions, and 

damages ^ 33i>9»7 

To overplus cxpenccs in repairing 

the highways 9*565 

To repairing the fortifications of 

Toulon 4,900 

To fums borrowed for the purchafc 

of corn i73j250 

To deficiency of the revenues for 

the years 1747, and 1748 %*575 

Total * £. 1,051,162 

This debt of upwards of one million fterling in- 
curred in fo fmall a time by a fingle' province, not 
bigger than one of our middling counties in England, 
remained to be provided for, either by additional 
impofitions levied on themielves by the authority 
of their ftateSj or by duties impofed by the king upon 
the public in general. Let it be adjufte(^ either way, 
let the burthen fall on .the individuals, or the com- 
munities, or the province, or the government, the 
confequcnces upon the whole muft be the fame. 
if the king pays the debt, the public finances muft 
be dimini(hed •, if the province pays it, the proviocial 
trea&re will be exbaufted ; and if the communities 
and individuals are. not paid, they muft be ruined 
and incapable of contributing to any future im- 
pofitions i*. 

DENMARK. See State prefeiit ctf, vol. XL 
p, 263. 

D I S C O V E R IE S. The editor of Harris's 
voyages, fpeaking of the. lying infinuations againft 

* Shillings and pence arc refcrvcd in tbe tota?. 

f An accoant of the fouthern maritime provinces of France, 

P-5-37- . ' 

the 
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the great Sir Walter Raleigh^ fays, " It is really 
ftrange, how far fuch foolifh infinuations as thefe 
prevail, and how bafely mankind repay the greateft 
fcrvices that can be done them." When Columbus 
opened his fcheme in Portugal, it was reputed a 
mere fancy, and a contrivance to gain employment 1 
when Fauftus invented printing, he was treated by 
fome as a conjurer, and by others the art was con- 
demned as prejudicial to the book fcriveners; 
and at the time Harvey taught the circulation of the 
blood, he w^s generally run down; andtha,t, ac- 
cording to the phyQdans of thofe times, was treat- 
ed as a ridiculous fi£tion, which is now regarded as 
the very foundation of the art of phyfic. The 
truth feems to be, that what is pervaded and clearly 
comprehended by a firft-rate genius, is a mere cloudy 
vifion, or airy appearance in the judgment of com* 
monmen, who either' really forgetting, or affeSing 
not to diftinguifli this difference in capacities, would 
h^ve their judgpient take place, and the ignorance 
t>f the many rather reputed wifdom than the fenti- 
n^nts of a fingle man : and thus between folly and 
arrogance, the advantages which might be drawn 
from fuch high and rare fpirits, if due diftindion 
were made, are abfolutely loft, arid the dilcoveries 
in the wori^ of fcience (always atchieved by fuch 
men) poftponed for ages ^. 

Nothing does more honour to any age than the 
fpirit of difcovery ; whether it be exerted in the 
regions of fcience, or pra<5tically purfued by ad- 
venturous voyagers and travellers. The two pre- 
ceding centuries were full of inftances which 
do honour to numbers of gallant men ; but 
there is little of that fpirit in the prefent, Un- 
til the late voyages round the world, performed 
by the Englifh and French, and which do 

* Harris's Voyages, Vol. 11. p. 216, 

them 
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them infinite credit, we have feen nothing that caf- 
ried the marks ot that fpirit v the expeditions in 
fcarch of a North-weft paffage, were fo poorly pur- 
fucd, that they can be reckoned nothing; they 
rather Ihew the want of cnterprize in us, for we 
gave up the fearch juft when it was judged by thofe 
who can beft be depended on, that we had actually 
difcovered the pafTage : in the fifteenth century, 
fuch a' voyage would prefently have been followed 
by many others till certainty had been gained. 
This fpirit of difcoveries is attended with a thoufand 
gpod efifeds, efpecially to a maritime nation : it 
breeds and employs fcamen, remarkably able y 
it promotes the employment of fhipping, it opens 
new markets formanufadtures, it enlarges the fpherc 
of commerce, and, in a word, advances cvpry great 
and important intereft in a ftate. . 
^ It is aftonifliing to think of fuch a bold and ad- 
venturous fpirit, as* animated fuch numbers of men 
in the laft and preceding cqntury, to undertaking! 
which would now be thought chimerical. The 
difcoveryof the continent of America, was imme- 
diately followed by planting, trading, and conquer- 
ing, with innumerable expeditions thither. But 
what a difference is there between that age and thofe 
which have followed ! There is at prcfent no doubt 
of a Terra Auftralis : a great part of ir, in the 
richeft climates in the world, has been accurately 
coafted and laid down in maps. Other vaft dif- 
coveries have been made at different times in the 
South-fea of lands -, yet it is unknown, whether they 
be iflands or a continent. Nothing is purfued, no 
farther notice taken of the greateft difcoveries that 
could ever be made. Maps have been made near 
two centuries of New Guinea, New-Holland, Car., 
pentaria, and other trad s, part of the Terra Auftralis, 
and yet the world has been fatisfied with feeing a 
broken partial line of coaft minuted without any 

prince 
z 
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prince having the curiofity of making further dif- 
<:overies, to alccrtain the real truth concerning the 
people, manners, produils, &c. Never was there 
fuch a contraft as is to be' found in this coriduft, from 
that of the great men, who two hundred years 
ago made the moft glorious efforts without half the 
profped of fucccfs. It is a moft certain fa6l, that 
America contains not any produft which thefe un- 
known countries do not poflefs ; in fome the latter 
are fuperior, as for inftance, in fpices. The beft 
judgment to be formed ot any country is by the lati- 
tudes ; indeed, it is a criterion that is in general de- 
cifive. Now the latitude of the trafts already dif- 
t:ovcredto the#)utli, are in the fame latitude with 
^11 the richeft climates in the reft of the globe, ex- 
tending to the line. Who therefore can doubt 
but that all the produfls for which tlie European 
nations have been fo eager in their American. views 
are to be. found here ? 1 here they arc already en- 
groffed and monopolized by two or three powerful 
nations, the firft difcoverers of thtm; but here 
they are open to thofe who will take the trouble to 
accept them. Colonies in America have been at- 
tended with infinite advantages to the Englifh and 
the French; indeed, they proved the great fupporc 
and foundation of the forcncr*s power and opulence^ 
and added infinitely to thofc of the latter ; why there- 
fore ftiould not other nations not yet pofleffing the 
fame advantages, endeavour to attain them by the 
lame means ? 1 he only opportunity left in the world 
Jies in the great continent or iflands to the fouth ward ; 
the navigator who fhall now attempt their difcovery, 
has npt the difficulties to encounter which proved 
obftacles to Columbus ; he does not fail in purfuit 
only of an idea ; on the contrary, he fcts forth under 
the compleat knowledge, that fuch a country as he 
fecks really exifts •, and that he has nothirg to do but 
to follow a route already chalked out, to bring him to 
Vol. U P the 
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the countries he wilhes to viQc. If this plain ftatc 
of the cafe does not (hew the expediency of the' 
nieafure, I muft own myfcjlf utterly ignorant of all ^ 
ih'c principles of trade -and navigation.' 

The complaint of the want of that fpirit of en- 
terprize which fo much diftbguiihed the iaft age 
but one, is the ftrongeft proof in the world of the 
truth of the aflertion. Every one now who thinks 
of, or mentions fuch an idea, immediately recurs to 
kings, minifters, councils of trade, or companies; 
whereas the great things that were done in the 
fifteenth century were all executed by private people, 
almoft folely on their own ideas ; and with fuch 
flender means that the ability of a ^ngl^ nobleman 
exceeds, I apprehend, the whole of what was ex- 
ecuted, by half a fco;e of the heroes of old, ' This 
was the true fpirit of enterprize, which brought to 
light fuch amazing d fcoveries, and. which occafion- 
ed the moft heroical condudt in almoft every com-i, 
mander employed. A fhip of^ an hundred tons was 
in that age thought fufficient for an undertaking 
which would now require an army and a fleet : fuch 
is the difference between the genius that actuated 
men then and now ; and that all this difference lies 
only in the manners of the ages is certainly known, by 
the real objeds of fuch expeditions being the fame 
now as then, only much lefs hazardous from the 
improvements that have been made in the art of 
navigation, and from the examples and experience 
of fo many circumnavigators. The difficulties 
and dangers arc therefore lefs, but the bold Ipirit of 
enterprize is wanting, which was alonfe fufHcient to 
level thoufands.of difficulties, and face every dan- 
ger that could arife. , 

The common remark that thefe attempts of new 
difcovery not being defirable to nations who have 
already colonies and fettlements enough, I do not 
think is juft. All experience tells us that when once 
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a nation fits dawn contented, and fays to herfclf, 
we have induftry enough, we have colonies luf- 
ficienr, we want no more trade, let us confine our- 
fclves to make the mod ot what we have already 
gained : whenever a nation atfts (or rather ccafes to 
to be adlive) on fucb principles, we may fafely ven- 
ture to pronounce her decline at hand. It is im- 
poflible that induftry and commerce (hould be fti- 
tionary ; if it ceafcs to advance it will go backward ; 
a<5tivity and mocion are the foul of its fuccefs $ 
trade never makes fuch gigantic ftrides, as 
in midft of wars, , entorprizes, and a continual 
buftlc. The cafe of the Dutch is a ftriking in- 
ftance of this, for the moment they were con- 
tented with their prcfent pofftflions, they began to 
decline; but their progrels had been inceffant from 
one hardy enterprize to another. The Portuguefe in 
India arc another very ftriking inftance of this truth ; 
for after a great number ot conquefts made, fet- 
tlements eftabliflied, and colonies planted, think* 
ing they had extended themfelvcs fuffi«iently, and 
poffeffed enough, they then gave over their per- 
petual enterprizes, and a luxurious effeminacy prc- 
firntly came upon thepi. Every one will allow they 
were right in thinking that they had conquered and 
fettled enough, provided all that candour and fpirit 
which had gained the Indies, had been exerted to 
improve them. But this was not the cafe, nor ever 
can be, for the fpirit of adventure brings acquifi- 
tions eternally, and the moment you ceaie to ac- 
quire, you begin to lofe ; it being the general bent 
of liuman nature not to make great exertions 
when they arc unneceflary. Might I not fhcw that 
this is not peculiar to forming fcttlements of trade, 
but that it is the fame in all the .affairs of life. 
Great iuccefs in every walk is gained by the bold 
enthufiafm which attends the adivity of purfuit, 
but falls oflf when a fcries of fortunate events have 
P 2 blunted 
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blunted the edge of this afliiity^ and brought on t 
flothful poffelTion, This is the cafe in con^mon 
life, in war, in politicks, in commerce. Empires 
flourifh while they boldly go on from one conqueft to 
another ; but decline inftantly when they fix bounds, 
«nd feek only the qui^t poffcffion of what they have 
got. It is the nature of man to lofe his powers and 
his faculties by reflrand ihaftivity ; and, on the con- 
trary, a conftant and harrafling fatigue gives him 
the ability of undertaking and executing what in a 
ftate of reft, he would never have dreamed of be- 
ing able to efFeft. It is upon the jblid foundation 
of thefe reafons that I am an enemy to fentiments 
which I have often heard in England, concerning 
the greatnefs of our colonies and commerce ; that 
we have colonics enough and more than we know 
what to do with ; that commerce will be our ruin ) 
that we (hould content ourfelves with lefs ; that mo- 
deration is in every thing a virtue. Thefe are -moft 
erroneous doftrines, which can only arife from tak- 
ing a very fuperficial view of things. If the men 
who ftarted thefe ideas, and complain of the extent 
of our colonies and the greatnefs of our commerce^ 
had read the hiftory of all colonies, and all the trade 
that has been carried on in the world, and had re- 
flefted on what they read, ihey would have made 
very different dedudions. They would then h-avc 
found that the number of fettlements are never 
burthenfbme in themfelves, but that ail wcaknefs 
muft be looked for at home. When the Portuguefe 
fpread themfelvts and built fortreffes and cities in 
every corner of the Indies, they did not complain 
of the buithen of their fettlements 5 but now they 
have, through u want of that fpirit, made their ac- 
quifitions negleded, and loft nine-tenths of them, 
they fin4 the remainder fuch a weight, as to tiebate 
whether they fliould not abandon them. And if 
f vcr England falls into the fame delufion,- (he will 
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feel the fame confcquences. Are Jamaica, Bar- 
badocs, and Antigua, burthenfome to this natipn ? 
Is the pofleflion of Carolina, Georgia, Virginia, 
and Maryland too much for her ? Suppofe (he give$ 
up fome of them, will fhe better preferve and make 
the greater profit, of the reft? She has found dif- 
ficulties of many forts with her colonies, but ic 
has been with thofe which are fituated in a climate 
like her own, and of courfe have rivalled her; this 
was a grand error in the firft fettling, but wife and 
aftive meafures in transferring the inhabitants would 
do much to remedy it. 

But do the pofleflion of all thefe colonies and her 
fettlements in the Eaft-lndies, preclude the benefit 
and propriety of planting others in all the diftant 
regions of the world, not yet colonized ? None but 
men of narrow views ^ill reply in the affirmative i 
all others will, on the contrary, aflTert that we ought 
to take every rneafure to increafe our fettlements 
and extend our commerce, upon the moft eflential 
principle of all, that if we do not go forward our 
motion will be retrograde, as it is impofliblein trade 
to fl:and ftill. . Our great riches, and important ^ 
colonies/ will naturally make many people fay, is 
not this enough ? For what (hould we have more ? 
But there is an inafl:iv;ty in that contempt, which 
rufts all the fprings of enterprize, which opens the 
door to floth, and which is much furer to deftroy, 
than the moft wild ienthufiafm of attempting even 
impoflibilities. *- See Southern Continent. 

DOMINGO St, (called alfo Hifpaniola.) 
a well known ifland in the French Weft- Indies. 
The principal trade for many years confifted ip 
tobacco, in which it is faid there have been from 
6oto 1 00 fliips employed; but upon the eftablifh- 
ing an cxclufive farm of this commodity in France, 

. Marlhaira TravcK Vol. IL p. 274. 

P 3 the 
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the. trade of St. Domingo for that commodity begsrf 
to decline^ and is at lalt funk to nothing. Inftead 
of tobacco, they fell to planting fugar; and though 
at firft they met with'fonie difficulties, which waa 
occafioned by the too great fertility of the foil, yet 
thefe were foon got over, and fugar became in a 
fliort fpace of dmc the ftaple commodity of the 
ifland ; it is, in the opinion of fome, the very bcft 
fugar made in the Weft-Indies, and generally fpeak- 
ing, yields three or four fhillings a hundred more* 
than the fugar ftom any of theilr ochef iflands^. 
which has occafioned a furprizing progrefs in the 
cultivation of this commodity in St. Domingo, 
which in 1726 flood thus: there were then two 
'hundred fugar works in the ifland, which it was 
computed yielded one with another four hundred 
hogftieads of fugar, each hogfhead of about five 
hundred weight; at this time fugar yielded upo» 
the fpot, from twelve to thirteen livres per hundred 
weight i fo that fr^m this computation it appears 
that the fugar of this iflarxl produced the French an- 
nually about two hundred thoufand pounds, and the 
indigo is faid to produce half as much : they raife like- 
wife cacao, ginger, and cotton ; coffee grows there 
, yery well, and fome are of opinion that cinnamon,, 
clove, and nutmeg trees might be raifed in this 
hot climate; but the great profit the itihabitants 
make at prefent of their fugar and indigo, hinders 
them from running into any new improvements ;, 
and as the French (hips which come thither return 
well laden with the commodities before mentioned,, 
and raw hides, it is very probable they will con- 
tinue to go-on in the way they are in,, till fuch time 
as the price of the fugar falls confiderably. The 
French are thoroughly perfuaded that there are 
confiderable min^s of feveral forts in their part of the 
ifland ; but as one of their writers expreflTes it while 
tb« fugar miae^ and the indigo mine produce fo 

much 
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much, and with fuch .certainty, thdy are never like 
to look for any other mines. 

Corn has been Ibwn here, but is faid to ripen at dif- 
ferent times, fo that it cannot be reaped with any 
profit, and though their grapes are very fine, yet 
it is pretended they will neither make wixic ncr 
raifins : but the truih of the matter feems to be, 
that, the government difcourages railing either, and 
this from very juft and reafonable motives ; for, fay 
they, if France takes off all the fugar and indigp 
made by the inhabitants of St. Domingo, it is buc 
reafonable that the people of that colony fliould take 
corn and wine from France. We may very wcllfup- 
ppfc that for the fame motive they difcourage filk, 
of which the Spaniards made great quantities, and 
very good; it is very apparent from what has been 
faid of this iflind, and what might be faid of it, 
that it is beyond comparifon the moft confiderable, 
• and.moft important colony that the French have, 
which is the reafon they are fo defirous of obtaining 
the celiion of the other half from the Spaniards ; 
which fome time or other it is more than probable, 
they will obtain, unlefs the other powers of. Europe 
provide again (I it, by a fpeciai claufe in their trea- 
ties with the houfe of Bourbon, which appears 
to me a matter of the greatcft confequence. For 
(hould the French once cfirry their point, and be* 
come fole maflers of this ifland, y/e may very 
reafonably believe, that in the fpace of fifty or fixty 
years it would become the richeft and moft valuable 
country in that part of the word ; it would afford 
them an opportunity of encreafing their ftrength 
to fuch a degree, as would put it out of the power of 
any of their neighbours to give them much dif- 
turbance: on the contrary, they would foon become 
formidable both to us and to the Spaniards, which* 
is an evil, which as it has been forcfeen in time, 

P 4 it 
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it is hoped care will be taken to prevent its ever 
coming topafs. * 

Another, writer J fays, that by a calculation made 
about the year 1749, the exported produce of St* 
Domingo was 1,200^000/: but that it was much 
under-rated.— Another fays, that it produces more 
than all the Britifh iilands H : if fo, the amount is 
above 2,700,000 /. ' 

Thefe fever^ accounts we have inferted to Ihew 
the extreme importance of thisifland: by the ad- 
vices fince received it is found tl?at the increafe has 
been very rapid, and the event fo much dreaded by 
the editor 6f Harrises voyages* has taken places for 
the Spaniards, contrary to all the rules of prudence. 
and good fenfe, have given up their better half of the 
ifland, fo that we may expeft foon to fee the French 
fo firmly rooted as to be immoveable,, and fo enrich- 
ed by fuch a vaft acquifition as foon to recover all 
the lofles of the laft war': fuch are the effefts of all 
their fugar iflands being given up by the peace of 

^VuTCH EAST-INDIES. All the af- 
fairs of the Eaft-Indies are in this age fo much 
' fought after, and made the objedk of perpetual en- 
quiry,' that \ fhall give a table of the Dutch com- 
pany's <iividends, by which the reader will fee with 
how much profperity, as well as ability, the affairs 
of it mufl have been managed. 

1605 - . '51 

1 606 - -' y^y per C in ifioney* 

1607 " • 40-* 

• Harris*s Voyages, Vol. IF. .p. 360. 

X Account of European fettlcrocn^ in America, Vol. II, 
f». 16. 

[I rmportance^f the Britifh Planutioni ia America, ^oted 
in Political Eflays, p. 440, 
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1608 

1609 

1610 

161 2 

1615 

1616 . 

1620 

1623 

,62^ 

1027 

162 5)1 

1631 

.163? 

1636 
J637 
1638 

1640 

1641 
1642 

J643 
1644 
1646 
1648 
1649 
1650 
1651 
1652 

1654 

1658 

1661 

1663. 

1665. 

1668 

1669 



25 

57f> 
42* 



per cent in 
ropDcy. 



25 per cent in cloves. 
20 1 

25 ^percent in money 




per ceo tin cloves 

44 per cent in fpices 

}per cent in cloves 
and money 
40 per cent in cloves 
50 per cent in money 

* ^ (• per cent in cloves 

470 

25 

30 
20 

15 

15 >perceQtiamQB^ 

i2| 

40 

25 
30 

27f 

4670 
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' 401 


1671 


60 > per cent m money 


l6p2 


- 153 . 


1676 


- 334 per C. in bonds onHolIand 


- 25 per cent in money 


1679 - 


- 1 2-1- per C. in bonds on Holland 


1680 


- 25 7 


I68I 


- 22t \ pcr<:cnt in bonds 


1682 


- 33tJ 


1685 


- 40 ] 


i6«6 


- 12^ 


1687 - 


r 20 > per cent in money 


1688 - 


- 33t\ 


1689 - 


- 33tJ 


' 1690 - 


- 40' 




1691 - 


20 




1692 - 


- ^5 




• i993 - 


20 




1694 - 


- 20 


>• per cent in obligation 


1695 - 


- 25 




1696 - 


- 15 




1697 - 


• 15 




- 1698 - 


- 30- 




1699 - 


- 351 




1700 


- 25 




170 1 


- 20 


V 


1702 


- 20 




1703 - 


- 25 


1704 - 


- 25 


^705 ' 
\ 1706 - 


■ ^5 1 per cent in money 


J707 - 


- 25 




1709 - 


- 25 




1709 - 


* 25 




1710 - 


- 25 




1711 - 


- 25 


S 


1712 - 


• >5 


~ 


1713 . 


- 30J 
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1715 - - 40 

1716 - - 40 

1717 • - 40 > per cent in -money 

171 8 - - 40 

1 719 - - 40 

1720 - - 40 ^ 
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By the calculation here made, we fee that during 
63 years the company have divided 17493 percent, 
which amounts to about 224- per cent, or the capital 
ftock, one year with another. 

The company maintains and employs ufually in 
its ftorehoulfs more than izoo workmen, as well 
for the building as fitting out (hipsj fifty work- 
men are yearly employed in picking and cicanfing 
the fpiceries. Their general at Batavia commands 
upwards of 50,000 men, exclufiveof the fleets, at Hi* 
difpofal*. 

They employ between feventy and eighty Ihips ; 
forty outwards bound, and above thirty home- 
ward II. In the firft go 8, or 9000 men, in the 
latter 3000 f. 

Their fpices amount to 
Cloves, 1,000,000/^. at lOi. /[.500,00a 

Nutmegs, 8oo,o©o/^. 6s\ 6d. 275,000 

Mace, 200,000 1 8 J. ' 180,000 

Cinnamon, 1,000,000, lor. 500,000 

Pepper, 5000 tons, ij. 3^. y 00,00a 

Total § jC- 2,155,000 

• Poftlcthwaytc. Art. Dutch Eaft-Indra coroptay. 
II Modern Univerfal Hiftory, Vol. X. p. 468. 
t Harris's Voyages, Vol. I. p. 293. 
\ Pdithcal Lffays, p. 539, and the autfaors quoted. 

Upon 
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Upon the immenfe profit of this monopoly, I fhalL 
remark, that it is enjoyed to the great prejudice of • 
the reft of the world, by this company grubbing up 
in the well known manner all the fpice trees in the 
neighbouring iflands to the Moluccas: but the fuc-, 
cefs this fyftem has met with is wholly owing to the 
aftonilhing negligence, or rather fupinencfs of all 
other European companies ; and this is one efFcdt 
of the Afiatic trade being fo generally in the hands 
of companies. Private people would prefently pe- 
netrate into thofe unknown countries and iflands 
upon the coafts of New Holland and New Guinea ; 
be able to form plantations of thefe fpices, as 
well as the Dutch ; or if that was found' dif- . 
ficult, to carry off a number of trees, and plant 
them elfewhere in a fimilar climate. It has been 
lately reported that the French have done tbi^ in the 
ifle of Bourbon. 



EAST-INDIA COMPANY. This corpo- 
ration was originally formed towards the latter 
end of the reign of queen Elizabeth, their charter 
bearing date in 1599. It was renewed by king 
James I. and alfo by Charles 11. in 1662, who ad- 
ded largely to their privileges. This is the foun- 
dation of the company, and was confirmed by 
James II. 

The firft capital was romore than 369,891/. 5s* od. 
which in 1676 was doubled, and became 739,782/. 
lOi. od. which, if 963,639/. the profits of the com- 
pany, to the year 1685, be added^ the whole ftock 
will be, 1,703,422/. ^ 

In 1698 there was a new company eftablilhcd, the 
old one continuing at. the fame time till 1701. The 

fund 
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fund of this new company becanie fo confiderable, 
and fubfcriptions were carried on with fuch facility, 
that in lefs than two years the company put to fea 
forty (hips equipped, for its commerce ; which was 
double the number employed by the old company^ 
in the moft flourifliing time of its traffic ; find they 
fent annually at lead a million (lerling in fpecieto 
the Indies, V/hcreas the old company had never fenc 
above 500,000/. 

In 1702, the J wo companies were united; after 
which they had a fccond charter granted till 1730; 
which in the 17th of George II. was continued till 
the 25th of March 1780; when on three yearji 
notice, and repayment of the capital (lock borrow- 
ed by the government, and the annuities, the com- 
pany's right to the fole and exclufive trade to the 
Eaft Indies, was to ceafe and determine. 

The debt due from the government to the com- 
pany is 4,200,000/. 

In regard to the oeconomy and policy of this com- 
pany, all perfons without exception arc admitted . 
members thereof, as well foreigners as natives, men 
and women 5 with this circumftance that 500/. in the 
ftock of the company, gives the owqer a vote in the 
general courts, and 2000/. qualifies him to be chofen 
a direfton The diredors are twenty-four in num- 
ber, ihcluding the chairman and deputy chairman, 
who may be re ebftcd for four years fuccelfivdy. 
They have falaries of 150/. a year, andthe chairs 
men 200/, ayear. The meetings or court of direc- 
tors are to be held at leaft once a week ; but arc 
commonly oftener, being fummoned as occa(ion re- 
quires *, 

• By the 13th of George III, it was cnafted, that at the 
next general clcdion, inftcjd of 24 chert (hall be chofin 6 dircc- 
lors for the term of ©ne year 5 6 for two yr a & ; 6 for three years ; 
^for foqrycan, atid fo hereafter yearly/ 

Every 
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ENGLAND. It will probably be agreeable to 
our readers to give the heads of tne various accounts Jf^ 
which have been publilhedconceraingChis kingdom, 
parxicularly modern ones. 

Extent. 

It contains 49,450 fquare miles, and 33,000,000 
atrcs. 

Products, &c. 

Acres of cultivated land 32,000,000 

Do, of arable land i6»ooo,ooo 

Do. ofgrafs ' j 6,000,000 

Number of farms^ j 1 1,498 

Rental 16,000,000 

Value of the foil at 33I: years purchafe 536,000,000 

The rental here fpecified is exclufive of that of 
houfes. How much higher they would carry it is a 
queftion that can only be conjefturcd ; but confider- 
ing the amazing riches of the city of London, and 
the flourifliing increafing ftate of fo many other ci- 
ties and towns, with the prodigious number of fplen- 
did as well as convenient country feats, that are eve- 
ry where fpread over the kingdom, the rent of them 
muft be very confiderable ; and undoubtedly raife 
the above fum to confiderably more than twenty mil- 
lions. When the houfes of London were calculated 
at one hundred thoufand, the rental was fuppofed to 
amount to two millions ; now they are an hundred 

Every proprietor poiTened of 30CO I. capital (lock, (hall be inti« 
lied 10 two votes at any eledion ; if pollcflVd of coool. he Ihall 
have three votes ; and when pofTeiTed of 10,000 1. is intrded to 
four vote?. 

After Odober i, 1773. no proprietor (hall vote at any elec- 
tion of directors in reipeft of flock, amounting to iefs than 
1000 1. nor until he ihall have been pofTelTed of fuch flock 
twelve calender months. 

2 and 
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und fifty thoufand, it ought by the fame rule to a- 
mount to three millions, though I believe that fum 
beyond the truth ; it is an average of 20I. per houfe ; 
but thofe of the whole kingdom muft exceed, by 
thcfe rules, with proper allowances, five millions, 
or make the rental twenty*one millions ; which, after 
all circumftances are confidered, particularly the 
rental of this town being probably under that of the 
whole kingdom, muft, 1 think, yet remain under the 
truth. Five millions a year at twenty years purchafe 
amounts to one hundred millions ; which makes the 
totalValue 636,000,000. 

Suppofe that ftock yields a profit to the owners of 
3 per cent, their annual income then amounts to 
19,080,0001. 

At 34: per cent, it comes to* 22,260,000!. 

At 4 ^er cent, it amounts to 25,440,000. 

It certainly muft be a matter of vaft confequence 
to keep the property of the kingdom on the increafe, 
which I take to be the fureft mark of a flourilhing 
people. Now it is vifible from this table, that agri« 
culture forms one of the grand pillars of the riches 
of the ftate ; improvements in it increafe property, 
and confequently income, and ought therefore to re- 
ceive from politicians and the great, all poftible en- 
couragement. The rife of rent of one ftiilling per 
acre, increafes the rental of the lands of England 
1,600,000 1. a year. 

Stock in Husbandry. 

Live ftock 36,480,000 

Implements 10,080.000* 

Furniture 11,200,000 

Sundry articles 35,040,000 

Number of draft cftttlc i ,1 70,729 

Cows i»337»97^ 

Fatting beafts 1,003,482 

Young 
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Young cattle 2,229,96^ 

Sheep , 18,989,48.0 

Value of draft cattle at 10 1. 1 1, 707,290 

Ditto cows, at 7I. 91365,832 

Ditto fatting beafts, 10 1. 10,034,820 * 

Ditto young cattle, at 4I. 8,919,840 

Ditto fheep, at los. 14^494,740 

Value of fwine, at 15 s. 2,508,705 . 

Poultry, at jl. per farm 334,494 
Total of live dock by thefe valuations 57,365,721 

Implements io,o8p,Goo 

Furniture 1 1,200,000 

Sundries ' 35>040»ooo 

Total ftock 1 13,685,721 

We may ftate the general ftock at 1 10,000,000 

Suppofe this* ftock pays an intereftof 
10 per cent, the profit of agriculture is 11,000,000 

At 12 percent it is 13,200,000 

At 1 5 per cent 1 6,506,000 

At 20 per cent 22,000,000 



Products. 

Acres of wheat and rye 3,066,195 

Produft of ditto qrs. 9,198,585 

V^lueat38s* ^.17,476,^10 

Acres of barley 2,898,948 

Produft ^ qrs. 11,595,792 

Value at 17 s. "£. ^,856,423 

Acres of oats 2,285, 709 

Produft qrs. 10,285,690 • 

Value at 15 s. £. 7,714,267 ; 

Acres of peafe 1,282,227 j 

Produft qrs. 3,766,538 ^ 

Valttt 
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Value at 24 s. 1. 4,519,865 

Acr s of beans 668,98 8 

Produft qrs. 2,592,^28 

Value at 24 s. 1. 3, « 10,793 

Acres of turnips 1,560,972 

Value at 46 s. 1. 4,110,559 

Acres of clover 724,737 

Value at 40 s. 1. 1,449,474 

Total produft of arable crops, cxclufive 

of potatoes, cabbages* &c. 1.4^8,237,69 1 

Prdduft of the cows at £. 5. 6. 3 1. 7,107,996 

Profit on thtr fheep at 10 s. 1. 14,494,740 

Weight of the wool at 5 lb. lb. 144,947,400 

Value at 5 id. 1. 694,539 

Profit on the fatting beads at 7 1. 1. 7,024,374 

Profit on the young cattle at 20 s. 1 . 2,229,960 
l^rofit onfwineat 15s. 1. 2,508,705 

Profit on poultry ^l. 334,494 

Total produftof live ftock 1. 33 700,269 

And this fum is the total produft of grals lands, 
exclufive of hay fold to towns. 
Suppofc this makes it the fum of 1. 3*5,000,000 
Total produft of the foil except as be- 
fore excepted, and exclufive of woods, 
parks, chafes, &c. 1. 83,237,691 

There is no rule by which even to conjefture the 
produft of woods, and that of fcattered trees and 
hedgie .wo')d : all together muft amount to a very 
cjofiderable fum 

Total product 83,237,69 1 

Ditto expenditure of hufbandry 65,000,000 

■•■ ■Ml, I ^, 

1. 18,237,691 

Which remainder fliould be the farmer^s profit 5 or 
that fum out of which he lives, maintains his family, 
pays his market expences, and all fuperfluitie^ : it 
afllbunts to fomething above a rent. 
Vol. !• Q Income 
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Incom£ of ibeSiu 

The landlord's rent £. 16,000,000 

The tenant's profit 18,237,691 

The clergy 5>500>ooo 

The induftrious poor, (being the amount 

oflabour) ^4y59^^937 . 

The non induftrious poor (being the 

amount of rates, t66j666 

Intcreft of money 4,400,000 

Total of thefe fevcra! incomes arifing 

from the foil * 59,601,294 

It is however to be remarked, that thefe incomes 

are exclufivc of thofe very confiderable receipts 

which manufafturers draw from all thefe clalfles, a- 

mounrng perhajs to half the total. 

As a continuation of this calculation we might fur- 
tht^r remaik, that the producft of the foil may be di- 
vided into two parts, produftive and non-produftive 
income. I he firft includes all tholefums that form 
the income of different clafles of men ; the fecond 
fuch as may be ranked under the contrary head, viz* 
maintenance of. hor "es, &c. 

The divifion is not eafily calculated, for part of 
the above fums are of one fort, and part of the oihcr ; 
fuch as wear and' tear,, &c. 

From the produft of the foil arifes every thing 
elfe -, it is the total which yields an income to fo ma- 
ny ranks of people -, it isvthe foundation if I may fo 
exprefs myfelf, whereon the kingdom is built: the 
riches, income, and population of the ftate, evident-^ 
ly depend on this ; increafe the produdl of the foil, 
arid you inevitably increafe all the feveral incomes 
arifing from it: you add to the ftock of riches, and 
increafe the number of fouls dependant on agricul- 
ture, all which effe&s are of the moSt important 

kfiid. 
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kind. Thcfe confequcnccs will plainly appear if we 
attend a moment to the progrefs of produft. 

The farmers receive in the firft place the total of 
this amount : out of it they difpenfe income to the 
othcrclaffcs ; in rent to the landlords •, in the amount 
of labour to the induftrious poor ; in rates to the 
non-induftrious poor; and in tythesto the clergy, 
1 heir other cxpences in various inftances maintain 
many other' ranks of people -, and the furplus remains 
for their own profit, not to lay up as farings, but 
to maintain themfclves and families in neceffarics 
and fuperfluities, ; that is chiefly in the confumption 
of manufadures. 

We have found the total of produdt to be bet- 
ter than eighty- three millions: now fuppofe it 
fliould by an increafe of good hufbandry, be carried 
to an hundred millions, or any other fuppofed amount, 
in what manner would this increafe aft upon thefe va* 
rious ranks of people ? It would not (as fome wri- 
ters have imagined) center only in the farmer's pro- 
fit, although Tuch a circumftance would be the mofl: 
favourable to the ftate. The clergy would at once 
come in for their fhare of the increafe ; the landlords 
would do the fame in a rife of rent; for high profits 
of agriculture, in this refped, is but another word 
for competition for farms. The very term increafe 
of produft, in fome meafure, implies an increafe of 
labour ; that is, of income to the induftrious poor: fo 
that all ranks come in with the farmer for their iliarc 
of an increafe of produft. His profit isdoubtlcfs in* 
creafed, but is not that at the fame time, increafing 
the income of all thofe manufacturers among whom 
he neccflarily expends his furplus ? 
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GENERAL I N C O M E. 

Agriculture. 

The income from produds amounts to 6o»ooa,oo9 
Suppofe woods, timber, inland fi(hc- 

rics, parks, mines of all forts yield 

a produft of 6,000,000 

66,000,900 

MANUFACtURES. 

The average of five accounts now be- 
fore me makes the value of the la* 
bour added to our wool to amount 
to 7,ooo,oo# 

The labour befto wed on leather, cxclu- 
five of the confumption in the article 
of wear and tear in hufbandry, con- 
fiding of (hoes, breeches, coaches, 
chairs, harnefs, &c. fuppofe 4,000,000 

The manufaftures of lead, tin, iron, 
atid copper is one of the fir ft if not 
the great^ft in the kingdom, fup- 
pok the labour is 6,000,000 

Flax and hemp, glafs, paper, and por- 

celainc, fuppofe 2,000,000 

Silk and cotton muft be confiderably 

more than • 1,500,00© 

Befides thcfe articles there are all the 
earnings of the whole body of arti- 
zans that are fcattered (except in 
the hard ware way) fuch as carpen- 
ters, mafons, cabinet-makers, up- 
holfterers, glaziers, &c. with an 
infinite- number of (hop-keepers: 

- the whbk aggregate of labour, ex- 
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clufivc of the preceding manufac- 

rers, muft be prodigioufly great: 

however,that we maynot exaggerate, 

let us fupppfe it, includingall trades £. 

not before Ipecificd, ac 6,500,000 



27,000,000 



Commerce. 



^ The amount of the income arifing ' 
from commerce, can only be conjec- 
tured : but when we confider that it 
includes not only that of the mer- 
chants, but alfoofall the numerous 
bodies employed by them, fuch as 
failors, (hip builders, boatmen, wri- 
ters, porters, fervants, with a vaft 
number of et ceteras,it mull certain- 
ly be very confiderable ; fuppofe 10,000^000 

The public revenue, exclufive of the 

intereft paid to foreign traders 9,o<So,ooa 

The intereft of favjngs in agriculturCt 
man ufaftures, and commerce, exclu- 
five of the public funds, which are 
included in the laft ar^^icle, and the 
fums borrowed ty faritiers, fuch as 
mortgages, bond-debts, $rc. fuppofe 5,000,000 

I-aw, phyfic, the fine arts, literature 
&c. cannot create an income of lefs 
than 5,ooo,Q0Q 

Recapitulation. 

The foil 66,od6,ooo 

Manufafturas , 27,000,000 

Commerce io>ooo,ooo 

vPublic revenue 9,000,000 

^ 0^2 §uhis 
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Sums at intereft „ . , 5,000,000 

Law, P&yfic, &c. 5,000,000 

fetal income* of England £. 1 22»,ooo,ooq 



Now the moft inattentive eye muft be able, at the 
"flighteflf glance, to fpecify abundance of various 
kinds of income omitted in this table; but I by 
no means aim at an accuracy in a matter that requires 
it not : all I would endeavour to (hew is, that the 
income of the whole people is a very great fum, 
compared to. all public wants I and that it, jn all 
probability, amounts to confiderably more than an 
hundred millions. ] 

But it is faid that all thcfe are ideas, vifions, 
figures, calculations, not fafts. It is true in this ge- 
neral view I have dealt in fuppofitions, l)Ut I draw 
them from clear and indifputable fads : I tnay have 
.erredJin many particulars, but the prp.bable errors 
are not On the exaggerated fide ; all thefc incomes un- 
^doulyedly exift, and -muft ahiount to. vaft fums, 
though not pxecifely thofe which I have minuted: 
Ijowever, the moft common oSfervation confirms the 
truth of thefe calculations. Throw your eye around 
the fphere of agriculture, manufa6lures,. commerce, 
and general expence ; .does notthe view prcfent the 
-pi(fture of a rich and flourifhing ftate,? poes not each 
clals of the people find money for all p.urpofes ? Arc 
not the amazing expences of the age common topics 
of converfation r anJcertaihly the expence does net 
''exift without income, View the improvenrients of 
hulbandry every where carried on : . lee the buildings, 
the palaces 1 might fay, ferefted rnalmoft every vil- 
Jilg^oftheL kingdom : who wants money when^a park 
j^ to jbe ornamented, temples to berai^ed1^ or vallies 
-^IJoate^ with water ? View the navigations, the roads, 
""th? K^f&oyrs, ?o4 ?ll other public wqrks : take 
' . • ^^ ^ ' noticQ 
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I notice of the fpirit with which manufaftures arc 

carried on. What part of the commerce oF this 
kingdom feels a languor, which fpeaks a general 
decay ? Move your eye on which fide you will, you 
behold nothing but great riches, and yet greater 
rcfources. To what corner we muft fly to feek the 
figns of a declining ftate I know not. In every 

Sart where I have been, 1 have feen none but the 
rongeft marks of a rich, a happy, and a flourilhing 
people. If fych an united eflFeft does not tend 
powerfully to confirm the truth and moderation of 
the preceding eftimates, I know nothing that can. 
Nor let it be forgotten, that out of three kingdoms 
and a confiderable principality, I have confined 
myfelf to England alone • 

For particulars of the commerce of England, fee 
Commerce. 

Shipping and Seamen, 

Shipr^ 
The coafting trade of 150 tons 3000 

The plantation trade of 300 tons 433 

The Newfoundland fiftiery of 200 tons 171 

Eaft-India trade of 300 tons B 25 

Total of thefe articles ' 3629 

Tonage of the coafting trade . 450,000 

* plantation ditto 130,000 

fiQiery 34)200 

■■ Eaft-Indies 7*500 



Total 621,700 

Seamen of the coafting trade 30,000 
" plantation ditto ' 12,300 

• Young's Six Months Tour, Vol. I. p. 345 to 395. 
II We have before remarked, tkofe ih'ips are mwc numerous 
ad of heavier bur the 

Q 4 New. 
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■ Newfoundland fifhery 7>50Q 
— ■ all other fifheries 12.50Q 
^. -r Eaft- India ditto 2,50b 

Total 64,800 



Anderfon J conjeftures the number ofi 

(hips trading beyond fca to be^ 5 ^ ^ 

To thefe if we add the coafters, there will be 3000 

The total is all cnnployed by Britain 6coo 

And fuppofmg the medium tonage of 7 ^^ 
the latter to be 200, the amount is 5 ' 

That of the coaftcrs 450,000 

Total Nonage 1,050,009 

Suppofe the average fcamcn in the foreign ? 

trading fhips to be 19, the total is J ^ * 

The coafters - 3P,oop 

The home fifheries X2,50p 

rr— ry: 

Total feamcn 72,500 

I have no conception that the number of feamen 
jpari be lefs than this. I (hould rather have imagjnfd 
them to be above loo^ooo ; and the immenfe trade 
carried on during tl/e laft war while the government 
had 70,000 in their pay, confirms this fuppofition ; 
but as the above numbers arc the refult, fome of 
authorities, and others' of particular conjedure?, 
they may poffibly be thought more likely to be near 
the truth than any general conjefture. Tfie prcfent 
complpment qn board the royal pavy makes this 
number up near 100,000. A modern author above 
guotedfpakes the coafting trade alone to maintain this. 

t Hiftorical Pedu&ion« 

number^ 
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number : but that is prodigious ; and yet he is 
one of the bed informed, and moft accurate of my 
authorities, and does not feem at all to be given to 
exaggeration. 

1 cannot well conceive the total in private fervicc 
to be lefs than 100,000. 

Some writers have calculated the tonage at not 
above 500,000 tons ; but that is manifeftly too 
Jovy: the fligheft refledion is fufficient to overturn 
fuch ideas. Former apthorities on this head are but 
little to be attended to; for there is very great 
reafon to believe the toaagc fince the laft war 
greater than ever it was before, in time of peace. 
Others calculate the number of fliips J, foreign 
traders, and coafters at 4000, and the tonage at 
320,poo ; but this is an evident contradiftion, 
for the medium is only 80 tons, which alone is; 
fufficient to invalidate the account. This writer calcu- 
lates the coafters at juft half the total. 

The total tonage of foreign fhips trading to 
England on a medium pf the years 174 j, »747f 
and 1 749, was 86,094 f. 

Whenever calculations that are formed upon quite 
different principles, or foundations, happied to coin- 
cide, it is at leaft a ftrong evidence that truth is 
not far off. 

It is calculated that the total of commerce is 
carried on by 20000 fhips §. Now, the very inge- 
nious Dr. Campbell 1| tells us that if the (hipping 
of Kurope be divided into twenty parts. Great 
Britain hath fi?c. This proportion is exadly 6000 
fail, which is the total in the above general, ac* 
count. 

% The cafe of the Briti(h merchants, owners of ibips and 
orhers. 

+ Poftlcthwaytc's Did. Art. Navigation. 

§ Tableau Oeconomiquc, torn. 3. p. 5. Obfcrvations 
Oeccnomiqaes, torn. 2. p. 200. 

P Prefent Stat(^ of Europe, p, 21.. 

Manu-, 
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Manufactures. 

Amount of the woollen manufac- jf . 

ture 15^700,529 

-— — Leather 1 1 ,725,000' 

Flax and hemp 2,500,000 

Glafs, paper, and porcelain 1,506,000 

— — Silk 3^25,000 

Cotton 500,000 

I apprehend the number employed 

by lead, tin, iron, &c. to be about 

900,000 It they earn one with a- 

nother soL a head, the amount: will 

be 9,000,000 



Total 44»35^»529 

People 

The woollen manufafturc employs i»557»834 

Leather 892,500 

Lead, tin, iron and copper 900,000 

. Flax and hemp aoo,ooo 

Silk and cotton 475,coo 

Paper, glafs, and porcelain 225^000 

Total , 4»25o,3'34 

If we dedufb about 192,500 from leather, 100,000 
fropi iron, &c. and all the hemp, the remainder 
3,757,834, 1 fliould affign as England's fhare*. 

EUROPE. That this is beyond all com- 
parifon, the moft happy and valuable quarter of the 
globe, is a thing fo much taken for granted, that 
perhaps few would think a man much in the wrong 
who fliould conceive himfelf under no obligation to 
prove it i but I muft confefs this has never been 

• PpHlical EfTays^ ,p, 192. 197, 

my 
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my fcndtijcntj Tince in order to judge. rjig;ht, I am 
pcrfuadfid that in politics as well as philofophy, 
we (hould not admit any thing tijl it is proved, be- 
caufc there is no rcafoning with the fmalkfl. degree 
of certainty, where we are not fatisficd that our 
principles are found. In the firft place thcn.tbefe 
hjgh prerogatives are.noc derived to\£urope .frotp 
its fize, fince it is the leaft of all the four .par t;$ 
into which the globe is divided; and as it ini\y be 
of fome ufe to know tbcfe prppprtio;n$, ^nd becaufe 
I do not remember to have leeathcm let uuwn any 
.where with tolerable exadnefs, 1 thiak it may 
not be amiis to give them here. 

If we fuppole the whole habitable world to be 

divided into tnree hundred parts,, t^uropc ,will con- 

,cain of tbefe twcnty-feven; Afia, one hundred and 

one; Africa, eighty -two; .and America ninety. 

In refped: to people, though Ihe certainly excels 

-Africa and America, yet Ihe falls very tar Ihort of 

:Afia,' if we may depend, upon the accounts which 

■have been given us by the bcftand moft judicious 

travellers, lii reference to riches, her goid and 

.filver mines are not to be compared with thole 

of the other quarters of the. world ; ihe has few or 

no precious itones, ftridly Ipeaking, ibund in any 

of the countries which Ihe contains ; and . as to 

fpices* and perfumes, we know very well from whence 

they are brought. 

At firft fight thefe remarks mayfeem todeftroy the 
common opinion, but when more clolely examined 
they will be found to contirm it ; for wh^n we fay 
- one country is greater, more powerful, and niore 
confiderable than another, we mean that it is ib in 
rcfped: to the condition of its inhabitants: and in 
this fenfe we may very fafcjy affirm it. of turope. 

For with regard to territory, if we confidcr what 
the Spaniards, the Englilh, the Portuguefe, the 
Freqch, and the Dutch poffefs in other parts of the 

worlds 
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world, we may venture to affert, that it is equal If 
not fupcrior to Afia ; and if it contains not fo many 
people within its own bounds, yet it may be truly 
laid to command more. As to riches, it is notorious 
that the European nations enjoy in confcquence of 
their trade, all that nature has beftowed upon the 
other parts of the world. Thus we fee that with- 
out any prepoffeflion in favour of that part of the 
globe in which we are feated, we have good caufe to 
maintain that it furpafTcs all the reft ; and that we 
may with reafon admit for truth what cuftom has 
taught us to believe, that Europe is indeed the 
happieft, the moft powerful, and in refpeft to arts, 
arms, and trade by very far the moft confiderablc 
portion of the globe. 

After fettling this point, it is natural todefcend to 
thofc general heads whence the grandeur, and which , 
is of no lefs confcquence, the ftability of the go- 
vernments of Europe arife, and on which the power 
and fafety of its feveral parts depend -, which that 
we may not multiply fuch articles beyond what is ne- 
ceflary, we (hall confine to three heads, viz. Re- 
ligion, trade, and the union of political interefts ; 
and when we have treated particularly of thefe, the 
general ftate of Europe may be thoroughly and 
perfcdtly underftood. 

To begta then with religion : though it is true 
that there are fome Pagans in the Swedifti and Muf- 
covite Lapland, a vaft multitude of Jews fcattered 
through almoft every country, and that the Ma- 
hometan religion has the fanftion of public au- 
thority in the grand feignor's dominions, yet the 
prevailing religion is Chriftianity, divided indeed in* 
to a great number of fefts, but falling under the 
three following capital diftinftions ; viz. Chriftians 
of the Greek church, Chriftians in communion 
with the church of Rome, and Proteftants. I muft 
confefs it has always appeared tto me in the light of 

4 
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fl moft difficult talk, to fettle the weight and pro- 
portion of thefe different interefts ; and yet this is a 
point that ought not to be hurried over, becaufe 
the promoting, fupporting, and extending- their fe- 
veral religious fyftems, makes a great part of the 
bufinefs, and is a principal point inr the policy of 
ihoft of the European powers ; and without a com- 
petent undcrftanding of the queftion ? propofed as 
to the ftrcngth or weight of each party, the ftate of 
Europe can never be thoroughly or juftly under- 
ftood ; and therefore how thorny or perplexed fo- 
cver this point may be, it is incumbent upon me 
to difcufs it. 

As to the Chriftians of the Greek church, they 
have for their head, whoever wears the imperial 
diadem of RuHia, the princes of Moldavia and 
Walachia arc alfo of this religion, and fo are the 
greateft part of the Chriftians fubjeft to the grand 
feigaior, befides multitudes that are fcattered thro* 
Hungary, Poland, Tr^nfylvania, and fome parts 
of Germany. On the whole, after the ftrifteft 
computation, and moft mature refledtion, I am apt 
to believe that the people of this perfuafion are 
at leaft equal in number to the papifts. If any one 
ftiould objedl that there are many great kingdoms, 
the inhabitants of which are in communion with 
the church of Rome: I muft reply that the extent 
of their dominions taken together is not more than 
half of the territories poflcffed by the Czarina in 
Europe only; and though it be true, that thofe are 
thinly inhabited, and that her Ruffian majefty's fub- 
jedls are of all religions, yet furely the Greek Chri- 
ftians under the yoke of the Turk, if they were 
removed into her countries, would go near to ren- 
der her empire as populous as any of the king* 
doms governed by popifti princes. 

I might add fome other confiderations upon this 
fubjeft, fuch as, that we are Icfs acquainted with 

the 
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the cduntries inhabited by the Chriftians of the 
Greek church, than with thofe inhabited by Papifts, 
which may render us lefs capable judges of this 
qucftion. But the reafon of the thing, when ftriftly 
confidercd, will overcome all thefe prejudices, and . 
convert every competent judge to my opinion. 
The importance of this enquiry will be the better 
undcrftood if we refleft a little on the difputes that 
fo frequently happen between the Ruffians and the 
Turks. The former arc certainly by much the 
moft dangerous enemies that the Ottoman empire 
hath to rear, becaule the bed part of its Chriflian 
fubjefts are naturally inclined to the Ruffians, 
whereas they, are much better pleafcd to live under 
the power of the Turks, than to fall under that of 
the Auftrians, merely becaufe the latter are papifts, 
which implies a difpofition to perfecute, reftrain- 
ed by nothing but the vicinity of fo formidable a 
power as the Turk ; ,but when the dooieftic affairs of 
the Mufcovites *are once fettled, and the houfe of 
Holftein in peaceable poffeffion of the imperial 
throne, as well as of that of Sweden, it is very 
eaiy to difcern, the firft fair opportunity that offers 
will endanger the fall of the Turkifh empire, or 
at leaft the lofs of her dominions in Europe, chiefly^ 
fiom the crown of Ruffia's being corifidered as the 
remnant of the oW Conftantinopolitan empire, and 
the antient and natural head of the Greek church. 

We come now to examine the ftrength and power 
of the Romanifts, which is certainly very great, 
and the common opinion is, that it daily gains 
ground. If there be any truth in this, it muft be 
principally owing to their having a vifible head, 
1 mean the Pope, cloathed with that fort of autho- 
rity which is fitteft to fupport and extend the tenets 
of religion. The reformation, though it has much 
weakened the fpiritual power and temporal ftrength 
of the holy father, has notwithftanding furnifhed 

him 
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him with many advantagts of another kind ; or 
rather the policy of the church of Rome hath turn- 
ed the views of Proteftants to her own advantage, 
by afFeding a paternal care for the princes and ftates 
of her communion, affifting the authority of the 
ftate in times of peace, and interpofing her authority 
as a common mediator whenever wars break out 
amongft them. This is certainly a benefit to them, 
and from their being convinced of this, fprings the 
refpedt paid to his holinefs by the wifeft adminiftra- 
tions in al! popilh .countries. It is from the fame 
principles that the propagation of the Popifli re- 
ligion is looked upon by them as the higheft point of 
policy, from which they arefurc never to depart ; 
and therefore we need not wonder, that they have 
made, and continue ftill very likely to make, con- 
fiderable acquifitions. 

It' may be looked upon however as a thing certain, 
that notwithftanding all the endeavours that have 
been ufed during the laft two centuries, to weaken 
the Proteftant intercft, it is ftill very confiderable, 
very able to fupport itfelf againft the force at leaft, 
if not tKe frauds, of all its enemies; neither after all, 
is it fo much weakened as fome out of fear, and 
others from woffe intentions have aflerted ; for we 
are to confider that the countries in which the re 
formed religion is profeffed are moft of them very 
populous, carry on a great trade, and have many co- 
lonies, by which means they propagate their re- 
ligious fentiments almoft without attending to it. 

In computing the ftrength of the papifts, it is 
ufual, and indeed proper to reckon the Emperor firft, 
becaufe he precedes ail the princes of that com- 
munion, and adds fomewhat to the credit of this 
religion by his authority in Germany. Yet having 
few or no fubjcfts, as a monarch he ought not to 
be confidered as having, in this refpeft,' any weight 
comparable to the lofty title of Emperor of Ger- 
many, 
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many, and king of the Romans. The next popilh 
power is France, then Spain, and next Portugal ; 
though the king of Poland's European dominions 
are more extended than Spain and Portugal taken 
together. After them follow the king of Sardinia, 
the Pope, the princes and dates of Italy, with fuch 
of the Svvifs cantons as^re papifts *, and this brings 
VIS back again to Germany, where we find all the 
dominions of the queen oi Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, together with the eleftors Bavarian and Pa- 
latine, befides the fpiritual tledtors and other princes 
and ftatcs of the fame communion. 

Of the Proteftant powers We arc without doubt 
the moft confiderable. Next follow Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Pruffia, the United Provinces, the Swifs 
cantons and their confedrates ; then the fubjeds of 
the eleftor of Saxony, though their prince be a 

f)ap'.ft, the eleftor of Hanover, the duke of Cour- 
and, and all the leffer princes and Itairs of Ger- 
many of our communion. According to the near- 
eft computation that can be made, with refpcft to 
territory in Germany, the proportion between pa- 
pifts and piotcftants may be as ten to eight : but in 
point of number of people, I apprehend the pro- 
teftants are at leaft equal -, and througl;iout the reft 
of Europe, I conceive the proportion in point of 
territory to be as eight to feven •, but as to people, I 
think there is good reafon to beheve that the pro- 
teftants are rather more nurneious than the papifts, 
becaufe the proteftant countries arc inconccftibly 
much fuller of people. 

In the north for example though Poland be very 
populous, yet it is certain chat one half of the peo- 
ple are not papifts, and at leaft one third of then! 
proteftancs, whereas in Sweden and Denmark there 
are few or no papifts ; in Germany again all the 
great trading cities, though crouded with inbabicants 

are 
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&re proteftants. In Italy indeed the papifts arc in a 
manner without mixture ; but this is balanced by 
the number of people in Great Britain. In order 
to cut the matter Ihort, and to fet this point in the 
cleared light poffible, I {hall here prefent the reader 
with a very curious table, which will ferve to regu- 
late his judgment not only in refpeft to this', but 
with regard to many other fubjedls of importance* 

Ruffia . - 

Germany 

Sweden 

Poland 

France 

Spain - - . 

Turkey 

Portugal - - ' - 

SpaniS Netherlands - 

United Provinces 

Swifferland 

Denmark - 

Italy. ' - 

In order to explain this, I need only fay, that the 
proportion l;)etween Ruffia and Great Britain is as 
10 — 1 3 to I ; that is, Ruffia is 10 times as large as 
Great Britain, and 13^ parts of 100 more; and at 
the fame time it points out the comparative ftrength 
of Britain to other nations, it alfo fhews the pro- 
portions of thefe countries to each other. 

The next thing to be confidered is the trade of 
Europe, which has undergone in the courfe of ages 
Very great alterations. 

The progrefs of the Dptch was amazingly 
quick: for in the fpace of little more than half a 
century, from having hardly any fhips at all, they 
came to have more than all the reft of Europe put 
together. 

Vol. !• R But 
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•But fince that time the inhabitants of Great 
Britain, by extending their commerce, and cfpccially 
by chcrifhing and augmenting their Colonies, have 
certainly raifed their maritime force to an equality at 
Icaft in every refpeft with the Dutch, as all intelli- 
gent writers, and particularly foreigners agree. And 
this of late induced the parcizahs of the French 
court to fuggeff to theftates, that they are in more 
danger from the growing trade and naval power of 
Great Britain than from the ambitious defigns of 
any of their neighbours befides. 

Yet the French themfelyes have of late years 
laboured with great diligence, not only to. raife a 
maritime force, but to extend their trade iato all 
parts of the world, in which they have been very 
fuccefsful ; for though the two laft general wars 
ruined their navy, yet their commerce is even at 
this junfture, or was at leaft before the breaking 
out of the laft war (that of i74-X>) in a better con- 
dition than ever. So that the maritime affairs of 
Europe have in this laft century fuffered a very 
great change, though very probably they may fut- 
fcr ftill a greater before its period. 

The like attention to commerce and maritime 
power has within this fifty years app^eared in almoft 
<ivery other nation in Europe: the Swedes and 
Djines have fet up Eaft- India companies; the Ruf- 
fians have opened a new and advantageous traffic 
as well on the Gafpian as. on the Black- fea. Thp 
Koufe of Auftria fhewed a great dcfire of reviving 
the antient commerce of the Low Countries, but when 
tliat was. found imprafticable, made foixje excellent 
regulations in theory, at leaft at Triefte and Fiume. 
The Genoefc have within thefe few years credted a 
company of affurance, on purpof? to encourage 
their fubjcdts to venture upon long voyages, and if 
polfible to recover their old reputatipp as a maritime 
power. Nay^ even the Spaniards themfelyes, w,1m> 

t)aTC 
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hate flept for fuch a numfcrer of years, have at kit 
opened their eyes, ereftcd fome» and have under 
Confideration, the eredling feveral other companies,- ^ 
for the encouragennent and extenfion of trade 
through their European and American doniinions. ^ 
We may, I think, fafely infer from thefc inftances 
that the navigation and Ihipping of the Europeans 
in general is, within the laft fifty years, greatly in- 
Creafed ; and as a farther proof of this, we need only 
confider the numerous fleets and great embarkations 
of different powers, fuch as the Ruflians,^ Swedes, - 
and Danes in the North, the^ invafion of Sicily and 
Africa by the Spaniards, and many others. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh made a very ingenious calculation of the 
maritime power in Europe in his time, and Sir Wil- 
liam Petty, from better lights, gave us another cal- 
culation, which has been confidered as the ftandard 
ever fincie He thought the Dutch had about 
900,000 tons in (hipping. Great Britain 500,000, 
Sweden, Denmark, and the trading towns in Ger- 
many 250,006, Portugal and Italy 250,000 likewifc, 
and France about 100,000. But, fincc; that time 
things have altered very much, both with refpeft 
to us and other powers; infomuch that I am fully 
perfuadcd our fhipping was before the breaking out 
of the laft war, at lealt double to what it might be 
at the conclufion of the peace of Utrecht. It is, I 
muft freely acknowledge, a very difficult thing to 
pretend td give with any degree of exadnefs, the 
prefcnt proportions of maritime power ; however, 
till a bett^i can be formed, I flatter myfelf the fol- 
lowing tab|te may have its ufes. 

If the Jhippin^ of Europe be divided into it»enty parts, 
tben^ 

Great Britain, &c.hath . ^ • ' 6 

The United Provinces . .5 

R 2 The 
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The fubjc6ls of the northern crowns - 2 

The trading cities and fea^ports of Germany 7 
and the^Auftrian Netherlands ^ 

France * • - - - 2 

Spain and Portugal - - 2 

Italy an J the reft of Europe - - i 

. Befides (hewing the^ftate of commerce at this 
day, there is another great ufe to which this compu- 
tation may be applied, and that is by way of ftandard 
to fee how far one power rifes or i^,nother finks in 
this refpeft; for if ever it fhould come to pafs that 
thefe proportions (hould vary confiderably, it is plain- 
that this mud produce very great and fenfible altera- 
tions in the general (Ute of affairs. 

Thus for inftance if the houfe of Burbon fliould 
ever acquire as great a proportion of trade and naval 
force as either of the maiitime powers^ it would be 
an acquifition of much more confequence, than any 
they have hitherto made, in point of territories or 
dominion •, but at tht fame time we muft be aware of 
anotherthing, which is chis^not only the proportions 
but the total of mai itime power may alter, and in that 
cafe the growth of any particular itue, though advan- 
tageous to itfelf, would not render it more formidable 
to others. 

t his computation likewife (hews how much it is 
the intereft of the maritime powers to fuftain their 
charadcrs in that refped at all events-, fince by 
this means only they can preferve their independen- 
cy, proteft their fubjeds wherever they may be fet- 
tled ordifperfed, and affift their allies, notwithftand- 
ing the fuperior power as well as boundlefs ambition 
of any afpiring neighbour. We need not wonder 
th^n at a common notion which prevails, as if we 
' hai a right to prcfcribe to fome other nations the 
boundsof their naval grcatnefs. I will not pretend to 
vindicate the excrcife of fuch a prerogative j but me- 

thinks 
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thinks it would be no ill ftroke of policy, Ihould 
any; ftate, really millrefs of fuch a power, exert it 
upon extraordinary occafions, but under fuch co- 
lours and pretences as might eticdtually hide it: 
for this may be laid down as a thing. certain, that 
nothing is fo dangerous to a maritime povyer as 
pride, and,/ in coniequence of that vicious principle,' 
making a bad ufe of it. * 

EXCHANGE is the amount of tlje ex- 
pcnccs, freight, hazard, &c. of fending coin or bul- 
lion from one country to another : if a merchant 
at London owes a balance of account to one at 
Amfterdam, he muft cither j-emit it in coin, or pay 
other perfons for taking that trouble, ufually ca'led 
exchange brokers, who manage it by finding out 
another merchant to whom a balance is owing trom 
Holland, who draws a bill upon his Dutch corref- 

Sondent, which the other merchant remits to Am- 
erdam to fatisfy his balance. But this operation 
extends no further than while the mutual payments 
between the two nations balance each other; for if 
upon the whole there remains a payment due from 
one to the other, that .payment muft be made good 
by a fimilar operation of exchange by drawing bills 
upon other countries ; for inftance, on Holland to 
pay a French balance ; or elfe the ca(b muft be, fent. 
If upon the general payments to turopean countries 
the balance is againft us, that balance muft be paid 
in fpecic. ^ 

EXCISES, well known taxes which go un- 
der this name. In the foHowing paffage they arc 
called proportional taxes ; but I adhere to the title 
belt known, as all proportional taxes arc properly 
fpeaking ejXcifcs. . . 

A proportional tax is that which is levied upon 
fhc idle cpnfumcr at the time he •)uys the com- 

* Pxefent State of Europe, p, 13, 
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ipodity 1 and while by confuming it, the balance of 
wealth is turning againft him in iavour of the feller- 
This tax is confolidated as it were with the price of 
the commodity, and muft of neceffity raifc it. 

I fay it is levied at the time of buying, and affefif 
the buyer in confcquence of his confumprion ; be- 
caufe when the commodity is not confumed by the 
purchafer, then upon a fubfequenc alienation he is 
refunded all he paid. I confider him therefore in 
that cafe, not as paying, but as advancii>g ir for 
another; and while any part of the commodity re- 
mains unjconfumcd, there IHU remains the cquivar 
Jent of a proportional part of the tax in the hands of 
him who advanced i|:. 

The mod familiar inftances to an Englifhman 
Ijtre excifes, cuftoms, mat tax, ftamp duties, and 
the like. 

To a Frenchman the gabellc, the traittcs, the 
aides, tobacco, &c. 

In all kinds of this impofition we find the tax 
regularly rc-imburfed from hand to hand ; it ad- 
heres fo clofely to the commodity, that it becomes 
as effentially a part of the value, as carriage, pack- 
ing, and the like incident chargts enter into the 
prices of goods. It never can afFeft the induftrious 
perfon who does not confume ; and never can be 
avoided by him who does. • Such taxes therefore 
neceflarily raife the price of the commodity taxed* 
The principal advantage of proportional taxes is 
to- throw the whole of the burthen upon the rich* 
whom we have called Aeidle confumers, the better 
to diftinguilh them frem the opulent clafs of the 
iixiuftrious. The prir*<ripal inconveniences alledgcd 
againft proportional taxes ' may • be reduced to 
three: 

imo^ That they have the effeft- of rajfing the 

prife of labouf and the produce of indufty, and 

. thereby 
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thereby prove hurtful to the profperity of foreign 
Ijradc. 

^do^ That they difcourage confumption, by car- 
rying the prices of many things too high for peo- 
ple of a middling rank in life. 

3//^, That they are both expcnfive in the collec^ 
tion, and oppreffive, from the many reftridtions 
put upon liberty in order to prevent frauds. 

As the firft inconvenience lies in raifing the price 
di all kinds of labour, and confequently of manu- 
factures, I muft diftinguilh between the conltqljcnce 
of raifing prices at home, and of raifing them upon 
articles of exportation •, and I muft confider the ond 
and the. other relatively to the colleftive body of X 
ftate, and not to fome few individuals in it. 

High prices at home are nodifcouragement to tHi? 
induftrious, moft certainly, however difiigreeable 
they may prove to confumers ; and while they (land 
high, it is a proof that the demand of the confumcri 
does not diminifh. 

High prices upon goods to be exported are td be 
judged of by the proportion they bear to thofc in 
other countries. 

Now the price of a manufafturer*$ wages is riof 
regulatdd by the price of his fubfiftence, but by 
die price at which his tranufa^ure fells in the 
market. Could a weaver, for example, live upori 
the air, he would ftifl fell his day's work according td 
the valu6 of the manufafture produced by it wheri 
brought to market. As long as he can prevent 
fhe effeih of the competition of his neighbours, \vi 
will carry the price of his work as high as is confift- 
cnt with the profits of the merchant who buys it froni 
him, in order to bring it to market ; andthis he wilj 
coiltinue to do until the rate of the market is brought 
ctowff. 

It is therefore the rate of the market for labour, 

anditianufa^Hn-es^ and not the price of fubfiftence' 

& 4 which 
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vhich determines the ftandard of wages. Were 
proportional tsixes to raiie the price of fubfiftence^ 
and by that circumftance to diicourage manu- 
faftures, we (hould fee the generality or work-men 
living with fobricty, depriving thcmfelves of fu- 
perfluity, confining tht^mfelves to the plain but 
fufficient phyfical neceffary, working with all the 
affiduity that a man can fupporr, and ftill not able 
to fupply the market at the ordinary rates. 

When in any country the work of manufa6turer$ 
^ho live luxurioufly, and who can afford to be idle 
fomc days of the week, and ftill live upon their 
wages, finds a ready market, this circumftance 
alone proves beyond all difpute that fubfiftencc 
in that country is not too dear, at leaft in proportion 
to the market prices at home; and if taxes on con- 
fumption have, in fadl^ raifed the price of nccef- 
laries beypnd the former ftandard, this rife cannot, 
in faft, difcourage induftry: it may diicourage 
idlenefs ; and idlenefs will not be totally rooted out, 
* xintil people be forced in one way or other, to give 
Tjpboth luperfluity and days of recreation. 

People are very apt to draw conclufions from^ 
what they think ought to be, according to the par- 
ticular combinations they form to themfeives; and 
for this reafon it is generally thought, bccaufe- taxes 
are higher in England than in forne other countries, 
that foreign trade fhould therefore be hurt- by them : 
but the floth and idlenefs of man, and the want of 
ambition in the lower clafles to improve their cir* 
cumftances, tend more, I fulpeft, no circumfcribe; 
the prod uftions of ijiduftry, and thus to raife their 
price, than any ux upon fub"iiicence which has 
titherto been impofed in that kingdom. 
: The whole of this aoClrinc is proved by ex- 
perience, and is confirmed by our national feelings, 
^any have been amazed to fee how well the manu- 
fafturing claffes live in years of fcarcity, which fre* 
*■'-''- V ' '^ ' ' . :' ^qucntlj? 
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qiiently have the effedt of doubling the price of 
Vhe moft neccflary articles of fubfiftence. Are they 
not found in bad years more affiduous in their la- 
bour ? Do they then frequent ale-houfes as in the 
years, of plenty? Are they found idle one half of 
the week ? Why fliould a tax laid on by the hand of 
nature prove fuch a fpur to induftry, and anotheF . 
fimilar to it in its effcas l^id on by the hand of 
man, produce fuch hurtful confcquences ? Were 
a trad of bad years, 1 dare not fay an ihcreafc of 
taxes, to continue long enough to bring manufac- 
turers to a habit of fobriety and application, a re- 
turn of plenty and low prices, would riirow into 
their coffers what maqy of them diffipate in* riot and 
^nfufion. 

Upon the whole, I muft determine that propor^ 
t:ional taxes will, 

imoy Undoubtedly raife the price of every com- 
modity upon which they are properly and immedi- 
ately impofed : and if they be laid upon bread and 
other articles of nourifhment, they willdireftly raifc 
the price of thefe articles in proportion -, but the. 
price of labour will be raifed conlequcntially only, 
^nd according to circumftances. 

That if taxes be laid upon the day's labour of a 
ipnan, they will raife the price of that day's labour. 
What i mean by this is, that if every one who cm- 
ploys a man for a day were obliged to pay a penny 
to the ftate, . for a permiffion to employ him, the' 
employer would charge a penny more at leaft upon 
the day's work performed by' the labourer. Were a 
tax equivalent to it laid on the labourer by the 
year, it would be of a cumulative and arbitrary 
nature, and would not raife the price ot his labour 
in proportion-, but were it laid upon the workman 
' at a penny a day, and levied daily, in this cafe he 
might raife his wages in proportion. But this is not 
the praftice any where. - 
^ - 2do. 
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2da^ The price of fubfiftcnce whether it be influen- 
iced or not by the impofition of ta^es, dofs not deter- 
mine the price of labour. This is regulated by the 
demand for the work, and the- competition among 
the workmen )to be employed in producing it. 

^tioy If wages rife beyond the phyfical neceffary of 
the workmen/ they may be brought down by mul- 
tiplying hands, but never by lowering the price of 
ncceflaries, becaufe every man will make a profit of 
the low price, but will reg^ilate his gaip by the rate 
of demand for his labour. 

4/^, If therefore the price of his phyfical neceffary, 
be r^ifed Upon him by the effe6t of taxcs^ he muft 
work the harder to make it up^ 

5/1?, If hands incrcafc after he is reduced to his 
phyfical neceffary, the whole clafs of the manufac- 
jturtrs will be forced to ftarve. 

6/^, The increafe of hands means no more than" the 
augmentation of the quantity of work produced. If 
therefore the fame hands work more than formerly, 
it is the fame thing as if their numbers were increaf- 
cd. 

The fecond objcftion to proportional taxes is, that 
they difcourage confumption, by raifing prices too 
high for people of a middling rank in life. 
. In anfwer to this, I muft obferve, that all the a« 
mount of profTortional taxes is refunded to theinduf- 
trious confumer, fo fai" as they are raifed on articles 
neceffary for his fubfiftcnce ; and when he is either 
idle or confumes a fuperfluity, he is claffed along with 
fhe idle and rich. Now if the rate of market prfces 
be high^ relatively to the infcontie of certain indi^i- 
idual<:, it can only be, becaufe the fopply of the thingi 
they want to confume, is riot above the proportion 
of the demand of jthofe who are jicher* 

If therefore the rate ^f the market affords fuch 
profits to manufa<fturers, ais tb rfi-nder them idle and 
luxurious, how can the augmeritAtionof thefeprofits, 
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J>y the abolition of taxes, and confcqucnt dimisnution 
of the price of fubfiftence, ever diminifli the compe- 
tition of the rich, unlefs the fupply be augmented. 

As to the cxpenceof colledlion, k is entirely in 
proportion to the difpoOtion of the people tx> ddraud 
the public. 

In trance the collefting the branches of cumula* 
tivc taxes, luch as the general receipts, comprehend- 
ing the taille, poll ,tax, &c. cofts the ftate no lefs 
than 10 per cent, or 2 fols in the livre, which is fu- 
peradded to thofe impofitions, in order to defray that 
cxpence, whereas in hngland the expence of colleft* 
ing the excife, adminiftered by commiflioners who 
gft for the public, not by farmers who aft for them- 
felves, does not coft above 5 1. 12 s. 6d. in the 
JOG 1. 

This matter of faft is fuflkient to prove that ex- 
cifes when under a proper admmiftration, are not fo 
very expenfive in ihe collection as is generally ima- 
gined ; and they would ftill be attended with left 
expence, were fome proper alterations made in the 
prefenc method of impofing them. 

The oppreffion of levying excifes does not in any 
proportion, fomuch affeft thofe who really pay them 
as thofe who only advance them for the confu^ 
mers * . 

The excife in England brings in net 
about 1. 4,600,000 

Other inland duties of thel^me na- 
ture 1,000,000 

Malt tax 613,000 

Total t 6,213,000 

EXPORTATION of produfts and ttianufac- 
(ures is what brings in the wealth of a nation ; and is 

? Political Oeconomy, VoH ii. p. 502. 
tibid. Vol, ii, 398. 

i Ac 
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the great advantage of an aftive trade. All countries 
in refpe^aof/iches, may be cxaftly judged of by this 
criterion : their wealth muft be in proportion to their 
exportation. The example of Spain and Portugal, 
may teach us that importation, even ot gold, filver, 
and diamonds, will not enrich a country, fince thofe 
valuable ai ticles prefently become, the property of . 
induftrious nations who export produds and manu- 
faftures. This branch of trade is what receives the 
greateft encouragement among commercial nations; 
particularly by a proper regulation of duties, laying 
heavy ones on the importation of moft commodities, 
^nd very light ones on the exportation of thtm, or 
rather none at all ; and in fome cafqs even giving 
bounties to pronriote it. 

The exportation of fuch produfts as cannot be 
manufadured, brings great wealth into a country, 
of which the article corn is a pregnant inftance in ling- 
land i fugar, tobacco, and rice, are others : wines 
and brandy in France, tirpber in the North, tea in 
China, and the ejcportatjon of wrotJght produds or 
manufaftures, is the export of the labour of a nation's 
poor, by which they are maintained, at the expence 
of foreigners. Nothing therefore (hould, by a poli- 
tical nation, be omitted, to promote this very import- 
ant part of commerce : refpeding its obftru^tions, 
the common opinion is, that the great wealth gene- 
rally gained by ''a long practice of fuch. profitable 
trade, raifes the price of commodities fo much, that 
poorer nations are able to underfel their richer neigb- 
Dours ; but a modern author, often quoted in this 
work, has with great ingenuity fhewn this to be an 
erroneous opinion, and attributes the decline of fo- 
reign trade in rich countries, to the wealthy clafles 
entering into a competition with foreigners, for their 
own manufactures and produfts. This idea is cer- 
tainly juft, and at the fame time that we difcover it, 
, the 
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the remedy lies before us 5 bounties on exportation 
(hould be given, toenable foreigners to purchafe fuch 
manufadures and produfts cheaper than our own 
people. By a judicious application of bounties, a 
nation might preferve her foreign Commerce entire, 
and even increafeit greatly, in fpiteof every unfavour- 
able circumftance ; and keep off, perhaps we may 
fay, for ever, the day of decline. 

Nor ought the fums paid on exportatoin in boun- 
ties to be reckoned an expence to government, and 
this for feveral reafons, ' . 

1 . The money circulates only at home, and among 
the moft induftrious claffcs ; it goes immediately into 
fuch hands, as government may know will make it 
direftly produce more, and all fuch effedls, in what- 
ever branch of induftry, areprefently felt in the ex- 
chequer. 

2. A fmall fum of money advanced in a bounty, 
preferves to the nation an immenfe amount of annual 
induftry : if a nation is on the point of being undcr- 
fold in a manufadture, by which ftie receives two 
millions annually, a bounty probably of an hundred 
thoufand pounds timely applied, would deftroy all 
the efforts of the rival, and- turn them off to fome 
other branch of induftry. Now the queftion is, if 
it is not prudent in government to advance one hun- 
dred thoufand pounds in order to fave the nation 
two millions ? Certainly double or treble the fum 
had better be fo expended than fuffer fuch a lots. 
For the lofs of two millions in induftry, in all proba- 
bility, diredly affefts even taxes to more than the 
amount of one hundred thoufand pounds; but then 
what a train of evil confequences follow the annihila- 
tion of fo much induftry : fuch a number of hands, 
once induftrious, becoming idle and a burthen upon 
the community ! So great are thtfe evils, and fo clear 
the behcfics of prclerving exportation, that an en- 
lightened government will n ver allow its fubjeds f^ 

I be 
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very great, and they tell us of lace made in that 
part of the country, from 30 to 50/. fterling i 
yard ; by which extraordinary improvements they 
-have lo far outdone the French and Italians, and 
even the Venetians themfelves, that thefe laft have 
very little trade for their lace, though they were 
once juftly tamed for the fined in the world. 

The principal places for this manufadlure, are 
Mechlin, BruflelSjLouvain, Valenciennes, Antwerp, 
and all the adjacent towns ; and it employs a great 
number of people, efpecially women and children. 

2. Fine thread is another of their manufactures; 
the great quantity of fine lace requiring a great 
quantity of fine thread, as their linens require a 
proportional quantity of linen yarn, and both^thcfc 
together conftitute another manufifture of no little 
concern to thefe people. 

3. Their manutadure of linen is very confider- 
able. Their linen confifts of two forts chiefly, viz; 
cambricks and lawns. 1 heir cambricks have been 
made fo fine, as to have been fold from 20s. to 30s. 
per yard in London. They were formerly made 
only in the provinces of Artois and Cambrefis, from 
which laft they had their name of cambricks; but 
the demand for them being fo great of late years, 
the whole country has been little enough to carry on 
this manufadure, efpecially that part of it border- 
ing on France, together with the great cities of 
Doway, Lifle, Mons, Ypres, Client, and Bruges. 
Befides thefe cambricks, there is a great manufac- 
ture of hnen at Ghent and Bruges,- and all the ci- 
ties upon the Lower Schelde ; which manufadurc 
alfo isx>f a magnitude greater than can eafily be 
xcprcfented. 

4. The fourth manufafturc the Flemings are em- 
ployed in, is that of the woollen, which includes the 
tapeftry made at Arras, Dourlens, Doway, and the 
adjacent country i alfo fome druggets and fine ftufl^s^ 

made 
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bade at Liflc and in the tountrjr hear it 5 moft of 
Which arc, howcveri confumcd amdng thcmfclvc-Si 
though foxne gd into Ftanct. 

5. Another manufadture wherein the Fleming^ 
have of late years very much in^proved, is that 
of filk i for they not only make at prefent fuf* 
' ficient for their own ufe^ but for exportation. Thefe 
they make now chiefly at Lifle, Bruffels, artd Ant- 
werp i and this rtianuiacturc was greatly eficour^ged 
by the public; infdmuch that the Flemings, in thft 
year 1725, began to direft the New taft India 
Company, then attempted to beeftabliftied atOftend, 
to bring no ttjote filkt into th^ country, left it 
fliould prove the means to fupplant and deftroy their 
owrtmanufadure of filk, which employed fo many 
thoufands of their people. 

So confiderablc arc the exports of thefe manufac- 
tures, that very good judges have eftimated them 
at no Icfs^ fn fine fitter thread, bone hCe, and liilen> 
(including their lawns and cambricks) than to the 
Value of two millions fterling a year, frOm thdfe 
provinces we now call the Auftrian Netherlands, in- 
cluding part of the conquered provinces, as well 
as that which we call Walloon Flanders, and the pro- 
vince of Artois. 

Nor in this account is there included their export 
t)f tapeftry or woollen fluffs^ nor of cotton of filk } 
of all which they export large quantities into France 
and Germany. 

Ship-building is a great article of trade t not that 
the Flemings, who have but two port-s can be fup- 
pofed to build abundance of (hips j nor indeed can 
they do it, having no plate proper for it, or mate* 
rials for the work : but by ftiips here is meant only 
galKots, hoys, lighters, bylanders, and fuch like 
veiiels, all which they call fchips. Of thefe they 
have fuch great nutobcr$, that thefe muft be abun- 
dihce of hands employed in building them, ard 

Vou I. S . * efpccially 
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efpecially in the conftant repairing an^ reBtting^. 
which they are always wanting. It would be very diffi- 
cult to make a probable guefe, or to calculate the 
number of thefc veffels. In time of war, it is fre- 
' quent to have ft ven or eight hundred of them 
brought together for the cinying provifions, mili- 
tary ftores, ammunition, and the like ; anci it is 
likely they have not Icfe than twenty thoufarid of 
thefe fort of vefiels in all the provinces. All thcfe 
are built within themfelvcs ; and it is no little trade 
that they are obliged to carry on, for the fupply of 
deals, timbtr, planks, malts, yards, anchors, iron 
work, and other materials fur this work, befides 
pitch, tar, oil, hemp, &c. 

When thefe things are coVifidcred, we need not 
wonder how ail this great multitude of people. Who 
inhabit thefe provinces, are employed and main- 
'tained. 'Zihe carrying on fuch valuable manufac- 
tures, muft employ innumerable hands; and the 
quantity of goods they export, muft bring great 
returns home, as well in goods as money, by which 
the Flemings arc far from being poor. On the 
contrary, they arc generally well circumftanced, 
there being very few hands among them but can 
get their bread : the very children, even from five 
years ojd, are ordinarily employed, and earn their 
maintenance.. 

In regard to induflry, they are an exa^iple to the 
\yholc world ; there is nothing can irve where they 
ftarve; nothing is idle amoog them that can fuftain 
any degree of labour : the women plough and fow, 
reap and bind). the men thrclh, and i)jOC only the 
horfes carry, but t'he very dogs do the fame; for 
they are harnefied, and draw their carts like/ our 
iiorfcs, and that not in' jeft or for trifles, but draw 
in proportion to '.their ilrength very heavy loads ; 
particularly the', dogs draw little , carts with fowls. 
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fifh, provifions, and cfpecially all forts of greens^ 
roots, and garden-ftuff to the markets *. 

Vve have quoted this account, that the reader 
may have the better idea of the importance of this ^ 
counuy, cxcluiivc of its fituation. But. when both 
thefe circumftances are united, we otight to be con • 
vinced of the confequence of every foot of thia> 
country, and be fcnfible that the acquifirions, which 
France may in future be able to make on this fide, 
will be of much greater confequence to her than 
thofe on any other : the trads (he has already gained 
here are the richeft, bed cultivated, and fuUeft of 
manufaftures of any in her dominions, befides the 
advantages of the coaft oppofite the Engiifli (hore, 
and gaining territory in a country that holds the 
command of its neighbourhood/ 

Such is the ^ fituation of the Netherlands, with 
refpedfc to Holland and the empire, and even to 
Britain herfelf, that if France be once fuffered to 
poffefs them, it will not be in the power of all Eu- 
rope to let bounds to tfhe progrefs of their arms. 
The United Provinces muft fall a prey to her. The 
empire, having loft the affiftance of the States, and 
being cut off from all communication with England, 
would foon follow the fame fate : fo that if France 
could accompli (h her long laid defign upon the Ne- 
therlands, and have at the fame time a marine 
powerful enough to deal with that of England, (as 
fhe is now certainly aiming at) (he might, without 
opposition, carry her conquefts as far as (he pleafed 
. into Germany. If France be once miftrefs of thofe 
provinces, (he will from tlfet moment have the 
command of the narrow feas •, fo that our trade will ' 
neither be able to get out, nor to return with 
fafety. Was it not thought of the lalt confequence 
by England, that the harbour of Dunkirk (hould 

• Poftleih^ayte, Art. Auftria. 

S2 be 
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be demolilhed ? And may we not hence judge how 
fatal it muft prove to this nation, to let France get 
pofleffion of the other Fleniifti ports with fuch an 
incrcafe of naval ftrength, as that acquifition would 
give them ? Would not our coafts and rivers then 
be expofed . to perpetual infults, and our trade in fa 
m^uch danger in the narrow fcas, as to oblige us tp 
give it over ? 

Thefe fentiments, though they are carried to too 
great a length for the prcknt ftate of France, and 
more applicable to her in the time of Lewis XIV. 
have, however, much truth in them, and ought to 
make us very watchful over all changes^ that may 
take place in ihefe provinces* 1 he Dutch arc more 
nearly concerned ; but Gnce the deftrudtion of their 
barrier, they have thought themfelves fo expofed to 
the 'arms of France, as to ad as if under the entire 
influence of French councils ; fo that there is reaibn 
to believe, that whatever may be the event of the 
negotiations or force employed by the court of Ver- 
failles, that the Dutch will be quiet fpeftators. 

FLAX. Moil: of the flax conmrned in Pari& 
comes from Flanders, and from about Houen, where 
t|;iey produce great quantities. They alio import 
much from the Baltic, Holftein^ and RuiSa. It is 
imported alfo from the Levant, and Ibme comes 
ftom Egypt, The Flanders lint is it) great cftecmi 
that of Picardy comes near to it : of others, thofe 
of Riga and Konigiberg, ane in moft repute. 

We import yearly into Ireland, fays an ingenious 

Sntleman, about eleven thou&nd hogiheads of 
x*fccd, which at 40 J. the hogfliead, colt 22,000 f. 
and in 17479 we imported three hundred and fe- 
venty-fix tons of undreiTed flax, which at 40/. the 
tpn, come to 15,000/. Thele are articles of ex* 
pence well worth t|pe faving, and which may b& 
put into the pockets of our own farmers, if they 
were dulyeacouragedlto raifclarge qyantities of flax 
for feed. The 
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The improvements which flax may receive from 
kbour, are hardly to be limited. It is of all ma- 
terials the moft pliant and obedient to the artift, 
capable of being wrought to any finenefs, and cotl- 
fcquenriy raifcd to any price. Its value in the field 
is trifling, and whatever more it may be fold for, 
when it comes from the hackle, the wheel, the 
loom, or the cufhion, is all of it the price of labour. 
In the common ftaple of this country, (Ireland) the 

I additional value it receives from the many hands it 

gres through, before it comes out of the loom, is 

I full fix parts in feven of' its total price ; in other 

branches of the linen^ manufafturc, the proportion 

i. fifes to a degree which can hardly be conceived; 

certainly no Icfs than of one hundred, perhaps upoa 
an exaft computation, of many hundreds to one. 
A ftone of flax, the original price of which^ before 
it has undergoifc an/ change from labour, is only 
zs. 6d. may be drawn into threads of difFcrenc 

! finencflSrs, gradually increafing in value from id. 

to 4/. an ounce: of each of thcfc it will afibrd 
fome ounces, two at leaft of the fineft ftaple, and 
of every other more Jn proportion to its coarfenefs, 
till at laft the flax will yield no longer. Now upon 
a moderate computation, the value of thefe feveral 
ounces of thread cannot be fefs, upon the whole, 
than ten or twelve pounds, and confequently the 

I |)roportion between the firft coft of the unmanufacr 

tured flax, aifd the fale of it in thread, is as that oif 
one to eighty *. 

1 FLORIDA. This new acquifition, by the 

r peace of Paris, is divided into two colonies, Eaft 

and Weft Florida ; of which we have had defcrip* 
tions that are entirely contrary to each dther. But 
it feems at laft to be pretty well agreed, that both 
thefe countries are among the moft miferable in the 

* PMblln Society's Weekly Obfervationi, p. 34. 

S 3 worlcj. 
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world, both with refpeft to foil and climate ; at leaft 
all that part of it which is comprehended in the 
bounds, marked by Government in 1763 for the 
two coloflies, ,whic ) take in only a traft upon the 
fea coad : all which is a low fwampy marfh^ as bar- 
ren as it is unwholerome-, but in Weft Florida, in 
the traft on the Miffiffippi, and fome miles to the 
north of the boundary, in the country left to the 
Indians, the foil is remarkably fertile, high, dry, 
and in a moll falubrious climate; but this country 
our Government h.« excluded the fcttlers from, to 
fix theft} in the marftiy fea-coafts. 

Confidered in the ftileof an acquifuion, the only 
confequence this country can be of to us, is the ex- 
cluding the Spaniards from the neighbourhood of 
Georgia, and the poffeflion of a coaft, with a har- 
bour or two, which in cafe of a war with Spain, 
may give advantage^ to our fhipping. I'he formef 
is of very 'little confequence ; f6r*our colony of 
Weft Florida is as much -expofed to that of Louifi- 
ana, as Georgia could be to Spanifli Florida-, and as 
to the latter it is a very fpeculative advantage, and 
one which we could at all times have commanded,' 
by choqfingout a well fituatcd ifl.ind in the Bahamas, 
with an harbour: in a word, if we received this 
country, (as we certainly did) in return for con- 
quefts given back to the Spaniards, wc undoubtedly • 
gave far more for it than it was worth. 

FLOTA, a fleet of (hips, fo called by the 
Spaniards, belonging partly to the king, and partly 
to the merchants, fent every year to Vera Cruz, a 
port in Nqw Spain. It CQnfifts of the captains, ad- 
miral, ^nd patache, or pinnace, which go on the 
king's account; ano about fixtecn Ihips, from four 
hundred to a thoufand tor>s, belonging to particu- 
lar perfonsi They ftt out from Cadiz about the 
mpnth of Aygoft, and make it eighteen or. twenty 
months before they return. 
' , . •. •'•- •; . FRANCE. 
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FRANCE. In this great kingJom there are 
150,000 Iquare miles, or 96,000,000 of tnglilh 
acres^ i 

Population. 

The beft authorities I^have been able to prociKe, 
concerning the -number of people in, France, difFer 
greatly ; from thirteen millions to twenty. In mjft 
cafeSj the medium is generally found to be neareft' the 
truth ; I fliall therefore fuppofe them to be fixtcea 
and an half. That number, on an hundred and 
fifty thoufand fquare miles, is in the proportion of 
one hundred and ten perfons tOf^each; and ^s a 
fquare mile contains fix hundred and forty- acres, it 
amounts neariy to five acres and three quarters to 
each perfon. -. . 

Rental. 

> M de Boulainvilliers, one of the beft politicians in 
France, calculates the rental at 8 7,500,000/. annually. 
And, by the Detail de la France, a book of great 
'Credit, itappb^rs, the rental of the kingdom before 
the annexed and conquered provinces were added to 
it, amounted to 61,250,000 (I according to the pre- 
fent money of France. The former wrkcr, however, 
reckons the kingdom to contain 150,000,000 acres. 
M. de Mirabeau makes the revenue only 

WfiALtJl... 

Plate and jewels in France,^.M. djC Vol- £. 

taire calculates at , 52,500,000 

Ciirrpnt toip . - 52,500^000 

Total 10^,000,006 

■•I 1 1 • • •" « ' ■ - 

S 4, K£V£Ni;B 
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Firft GENERAL Branch. 

The k!ng-s ordinary revenue, with the charges 
upon it for 1761. 

I. Domain (the king^s landed /. j. i. 
eftate) 266,666 13 4 

?. Taille (the l^nd tax) 2,515,555 u li 

3. Double capitation (the poll 

tax) 2,364,444 8 lol^ 

4. Ditto qpon fuch as have ci- 
vil employn^ents, penfionsi, 

'&c. 297,777 15 ei 

5. 2 s. in the pound on all ciyii 

employments ^ 302,222 4 5-^ 

,j5. The mint or coinage 1069666 i^f 4 

7. Decim^s and capitation of the 

clergy 55^r^^^ 2 at 

p. Free gifts from the ftates of 

5urgundy, Provence, Lan- 

guedoc, and Brittany 444,444 8 10' 

g. Faulette, an annual tax upon 

hereditary offices Mft|555 \^ ^i 

JO. Tax on the Lutheran clergy 

of Alface 8,88^ 17 9^ 

II. Regale, or the fovcreign> 

right on ecclcfiaftlciai benefices 62,222 4 si 
|2 G^ner^lfarms 5,000,000 o o' 

12,035,555 II 1^ 

pf this ptal the gen^cral fi^rms 

amount to 5,OQO,000 

And the other branches tft 7j^35i55.5 M ** 

'^ii^ farms were increafed annq 

1763; by ^ 5n,rii 2 %i 

Tp^I ordinary rf venyc at the , ^ ^, ^ f^^^ , . . 
-^4 of the war 12,546,666 13 4 

Articles 
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Articles of Expence, 



|]ouflioId of the King and 

Royal Family 
Ditto, their peifonal expence 
King^s ftables and dud 
Hunting«cquipages 
Alms 

Pay of the palace-guards 
King's buildings 

Total cxpcncc of the court 

pay of all the houfhold troops 
Pay of all the other troops of 

France 
Fortificationi 
Artillery for land*fervicc 
Military gtatifications over and 

above the pay 
pay of the general officers, 

commanding in pii^vinces 

and fortrefies 
pay, &c. of the M arechaul&e 
fexpcnceof the prifoners of (^ate 
Ordinary expence of the navy 



/, 


4, 


4. 


417.777 


•f 


«t 


204.444 


't 


111,111 


2 


71,111 


t, 


tl 


26,666 


<f 


4 


1416,666 


»3 


4 


^93^233 


6 


8 


i.?7»»Mi 


2 


2 


355*555 


II 


II 


^*\33*333 


6 


8 


266,666 


13 


4 


^93*333 


6 


8 


444.444 


8 

* 


lOi 


$8,8S8 


17 


9i 


97*777 


'1 


6i 


53*333 


6 


8 


1,111,111 


2 


2I 



Total regular military ex* 7 o o 

pence by fend and fca j 4*844i444 8 10 

]f(oyal penfions .400,000 o o, 

The appointments of the King^s 

minifters }h777 ^5 ^^ 

Ditto of the fjrft prcfidents of 

all the parliaments in France, 

expence of criminal profecu- 

tions, and many other articles 

pfthfitfort 977^777 »5 ^ 

Appoints 
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Appointments of the venal em- 
ployments of the robe, trea- 

;,^ furors, receivers,' comptrol- 

>^ Ie|% &c. 

^^^idges,' highways, dykes, &c. 

l[or ^he royal academies 

To ^le IfingV library 

Ext^ordinary ' and cafual ex- 
. pence upon the two laft ar- 

• ticjes< 

For lighting and cleaning the 
city of Paris ^ 

Appointments of the fecretary 
of» the cabinet - council tor 
couriers and other eicpcnces 

Dict(3i of minifters at for ign 
»^ courts 

Total of this branch.. . ?f353T3*3vv^ «. 



444,444' 

< 2,222 
180,000 


s. 

8 

4 



J. 
•of 
6k 

si 

Q 


17.777 


»5 


61 


37.333 


6 


8 


62,222 


4 


5t- 


8oi,«oo 









Intereft at il per cent/upon . 
990,000,0000 of livres, .or 
44,000,000 /. of the late 
king's debts, conftjtvrted. af- 
ter the bankruptcy, 1720 1,100,006 . o o 

Intereft , at. 2 T per <;ent, upon , 

94;ooo,'666 due to the com- 
pany of the Indies upon their 

• . old aqDountf, 1720 ,' 104,444/ 8 16k 

Farther^ allowed to the goverh- 

'\ ment^ for paying their divi-' 

" dends 106,666 13 4 

Anauitie;ii,,on Jives conftituted - ' . 

during the laft war 711, i j i 2 2 J 

Total intereft of debtschar^- 7 ^ ' 

cd on ordinary revenue y ■ i 

■■'..■■ This 
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This article of 71 i,n i /. of aiwuitits on lives, is 
the only charge caft upon the king's ordinary reve- 
nue, in cohfequence of the laft war. . 

'. < • " * 

REq.APITULATlOir. 

Experice of the court 1,271,111 2 2^ 
Fixed military ditto by fea and ' ^ ' 

land . • 4,844,444 8 ip 

Juftice, penfions, &c. ' 2,353,333. 6 /8 

Intereft of debts ' .2,022,222^4 gi 

Total expence 10,491,111 2 2r 

Total ordinary revenue at 7 zr ^^rr 

the end of the war ^ 12,546,66613.4 



The firft dedudtcdfrom the 7 

Mtter, rcniainsfree S ^^^55^556^^ ^- 

Befides the articles of cxpcnce here ftated, there 
are many others to which no limit can be fet^ Tho- 
cpmptant, or the king's private orders for fecret 
fcrvice, and n^any different expenccs,''form a greac 
article. Subfidies alfo to foreign courts : in (horp, 
much more in all human probability is fpent, than 
all the produce of this permanent revenue can an- 
fwer. So that from this no relief from debts can be 
expe(9:ed, except fo far as it rriay be augmented by 
the f al ling. pf the aiinuitics .«^n lives. But public 
debts are to be paid only by funds appfopriated for 
that purpofe, and were this revenue to be relieved 
of the whole two millions of intereft charged upon 
it, I have little doubt but the king's expence would 
augment in proportion. 

The credit of France fell very low towards the 

end of the former war, which began in 1744^ a»d 

• * ^ ' ended 
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ended {n 1748. To fiipply the want of a fund to 
jbe mortgaged, and confequently the want of pubhc 
credit, the king^s banker, M. de Montmartel, with 
other men in bufinefs, joined their credit, and fup- 
plied the king's extraordinary occa(ions» They 
opened a fort of bank, anno 1745, where they re- 
ceived money at I per cent, per month, the principal 
paying on demand. This fund gained credit ;' pay- 
ments being regularly made as foon as demanded. 

Upon fettling accounts after the peace, anno J 748, 
the king was found indeb(ed to this bank for a vaft 
fum ot money. In order, to pay it, lotteries were 
fet on foot, the tickets were given to the bankers, 
and ihey by the fale of them withdrew their own 
paper, which was circulating with very good credit, 
on the exchange of Paris. In order to furnifh a 
fund for this lottery, the king had intereft with the 
parliament, tp get a twentieth penny eftabliflied, or 
one (hilling in the pound, upon all the revenues of 
private people in France, except the clergy and 
ibme hofpitals. The fame was charged "upon the in- 
duftry of all corporations of trades and merchants ; 
and to theie was added a capitation upbn the Jews. 

This was thrown into what they called the Caijfk 
^Amortijfemm^ or finking fund, and appropriated 
for paying off the lotteries, and Ibme of the anticnt 
debts, which were to be drawn for this purpofe by 
lot ; and for other extraordinary expences incurred 
in confequencc of the war. This tax was to fubfift, 
I believe, till 1767. It was this Cai£id*jfmortifemePit 
which was (hut up in 1759, by which a itiortalblow 
yras given t;o French credK. 
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Second General Branch. 

Extraordinary taxes ejiablijhei aftir the fiace §f Aix 
fa CbapelUy with their appropriations. 

The firft twentieth penny on 
all incomes 

Ditto upon fadcfmen and mer- 
chants incorporated 

Ditto upon the Jews 



Total of the twentieth pen- 
ny, which formed a fink- 
ing fund Ihut up in 1 759 



1 



The farm of the pofts and relais , 
of France 

Two fliilltngs in the pound of 
the capitation added to it 

The farm of (tamp duties on 
leather, and duties 01:1 tan- 
ners bark 

The fi&rm of duties upon gua- 
powder and faltpetre 

-Two (hillings in the pound of 
. the twentieth penny added 

Total of this fecond branch 7 
of Fftnck taxes ^ 



Appropriations of this fund as follows: 

I ► For paying during teiv ycars^ 
a part of the 990 millions of 
old annuidesy charged above . 
on the king's ordinary, reve- 
nue, and bearing an inpeceft^ 
of 2i per cent the ^^fft\f 
ium of 222,2^2 4 SI 

1> 





6*: 


288,888 17 

62,222 4 


'5I 


1,408,88^ 17 


9i 


266,666 13 


4 


245*333 ^ 


9 


I3h555 " 


H 


132,800 





140,888 17 


9i 


2,326,133 6 


8 
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2. To the India company, in ^ 

difcharge of a debt due to /. s. d. 

them for twelve years 88,8^8 17 9I 

3. For paying the prizes of the 
bankers lotteries every year 
as they are drawn, for 

twelve years 168,888 17^ ^i 

4. Towards making good defi- 
ciences upon the funds, ap- 
propriated for the war year- 
ly, till paid 831,111 2 2 1 

5. Ditto upon the funds ap- 
propriated to the new ecole 

milt t aire 53*333 ^ 8 

6. For payment of perpetual 
annuities, created during the 

laft war 644,444 8 io| 

7. For making good deficien- 
cies upon the artillery and 
magazines, during the war 
1762; for twelve years the 

annual fum of 80,000 o o 

8. Ditto upon the article of 

foreign affairs 386,222 4 51 

Total appropriation . 2,475,111 2 2| 



This branch of revenue appears, by this ftate, to 
be total I j; appropriated to certain purpofes. 

Of this fecond branch of taxes, I confider the 
twentieth penny, the two fhillings in the pound 
augmentation on it, and a like augmentation upon 
the double capitation ; amounting in all to above 
1,750,000 /. a year, as a refource which France may 
have at all times in cafes of ncceffity : although I 
do" not fuppofe it will be poffible to eftablifh them as 
a fixed revenue. They, "will probably, however^ as 
matters (land, be continued cither in whole or in 
' " ' . part. 
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! part, until the great load of debts recently ,;con- 

trafted, fhall be confiderably diminillied. - , 

As 40^ the remainiag fum arifmg from thepoits, 
leather, and faltpetre, thefe I cqnfidcr as perpetual ; 
becaufe by their nature they are not burthenfome to 
thct people., 

I Third Gen^r^l Branch^ 

J. The fecond twentieth never /. j, d* 

alienated ^>555>555 ^^ H 

2. The 3d. twentieth impofcd ^ 
\ for the years 1762 and 1763, 

I not alienated ^ ^323^333 ^ 8 

I 3* The free gift of the cities, 

towns, &c. never alienated 164^034 18 8 



Totarl 3»<^52,923> ^6 5f 



Fourth General Branch* 

i; The net profits of all the 
. farniers of the revenue, are /. j. d, 

calculated to amount to 766,222 4 5^ 

2. The expence of levying all 
the revenue, is calculated to 
amount to about 10 per cent. 

of the whole .1,791,111 2 li 

3. There is a revenue appro- 
priated for keeping up the 

water works at ail the royal * 

palaces • c 53,333 6'-'8' 

And to the Invalids, St. Cyr, , . 

and to the Hotel MiHtairc 324,444***8" '^lor' 

There 'arp taxe^ impofcd for J ' ^ *" / 

cloathing the militia, to the ''- ^^ •. 

amount of ' i68;88?'*rt^ o\ 
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All the towns in France have 

particular branches of taxes 

appropriated to themielves 

for pavement, buildings, &c. 

and for maintaining the po^ /. s. i. 

lice, which amounts to 666^666 13 4 

And the duties levied in the 

courts of Jaw for fentence- 

monejr, emoluments to the 

judges, (epices) and expence 

of regiftrations, the vaft fum 

of i,aoo,ooo o 

Total 4,970,666 13 3 

Formerly all the officers of the courts of juftice 
had falaries paid out of the king's revenue* Thele 
were inienfibly diminifhed in every reign, and thofe 
court-fees were augmented in order to fill up the 
void ; from which the greateft opprelTion enfues.. If 
to the fum in this laft article, we add, 977*777 i* 
above ftated, as a charge upon the ordinary revenue 
for falaries to firft prefidentti, &c. and other ex- 
pences of the law, we (hall find that the article of 
juflice alone cods near 2,187,500/. a year to the 
public. 

VlfTH GENERAL BrANOH^ 

I. What is paid for bulls, dif* 

penfations, baptifms, and bu- 
rials to the popci bi(hopS| 

and inferior clergy, very 

near 444)444 ^ ^^ 

a. For the fupport of hofpi- 

tals> t fort of poor's rates Stijiiii * H 

!• To branches of impofitions 

of IKariowf kinds belonging 

to private people, peers gI 
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France, Governors of pi'o- 

vinces, and Officers of all 

the royal jurifdiaions with- /. s. d. 

in the kingdom 888,888 17 gj 

1,844,444 '8 roi- 



General recapitulation ef all the money raifsd in France 
by public authority^ for whatever purpofe employed. 

1. The king's ordinary reve- 
nue, as it ftood at the peace, /. s. d. 
176* 1^,546,666 13 4 

2. The extraordinary revenue 

raifed at the pcaeey 1 748 2,326,133 6 8 

3. The extraordinary revenue 
raifed on account of laft war, 
andfor the payment of debts 
then contrafted,. not fold at 

the peace Si^S^/p^S ^l 4 

4. The cxpences of raifing the 
taxes and emoluments of the 
farmers, with other branches 
perpetually appropriated for 

defraying regular expences 4,970,666 13 ' 4 

5. Taxes paid to the church, 

poor, and private perfons 1,844,444 8 io|. 

■ » ■ I II I ■ 

Sum total raifed annually ? ^ , ^ o ct 

in France ^ \ 24.740,834 19 ^f 

Charges or appropriations of it. 

1. Charges upon the ordinary 

revenue, per lilt above 10,491,111 2 24. 

2. Ditto upon the fecond ge- 
neral branch of per ditto 2,475,1 1 1 2 24. 

3. Ditto upon the third gene- 
ral branch for lotteries and 

Vou 1. T ^ perpc- 
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perpetual annuities, confti- 
tutcd during the war: the 
life annuities being already 
charged in article ift. 1,120,844 8 io| 

4. Ditto upon the fourth ge- 
neral branch totally exhaufted 4,970,666 13 4 

5. Ditto upon the fifth general 

branch ditto 1,844,444 8 10 

There remains (unappropriat- 
ed) for all extraordinary ex- 
pences of ftate, which com- 
pleats the fum total of what 
is raifed in France 3^838,657 4 o 

■■ / 
24;746,834 19 6 



Had the fum of 3C*3»^3^»^57 4^' remaining/as 
unappropriated at the peace, been any way fufficicnt 
for paying off claims which have not appeared upon 
the ftate we have given, and for all extraordinary 
expeqpes, the credit of France would not have been 
fo low' as it then was and ftill continues to be. 

Of the many branches which compofe this great 
national revenue of above four and twenty millions, 
there are feveral articles which muft of neceflity be^ 
cut off as loon as the debts are brought into a regu- 
lar form. The double poll tax is moft opprefTivc 
on the poorer fort, and therefore was levied only 
for a time : the three twentieths, as they are levied, 
are no lefs fo upon the higher clafles of the people. 

Thefe four articlcs'amount,however, to 5,07 5,000/. 
If we deduft this from the revenue, as we have dat- 
ed the amount of it, it will not only exhauft the 
balance of 3,838,657/. bur it will create a deficiency, 
upoathe whole, of 1,3 12,500/. which can only be 
compenfated, by difcharging a correfponding part 
of the Lurchen of debts, while thofe branches do 
fubfift. 

Extraor- 
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Extraordinary expence in France on account of the 
feven years war. 

|°"^^756 ;C.5>377,778 

For 1757 6,044.44+ 

J'or 175S ' 6,000,000 

For 1759 8,652,924 

For 1760 11,186,431 

g°'^'76i , 5,364,034 

For 1762 , ^ 7.076,924 

49^7^^,535 

Public debts of France to 1720, 

intereftof ^.1,311,110 

Intereft of thofe contrafted fince ' 4,307,066 

I 

Intereft of national debt 1 762 * 5,61 8, i y6 

Commerce. 

Jn account of the number of French merchant Jhips^ 
in what trades they are employed^ with tb^ir tonnage 
and number offeamen* 

Trades Ships Tom Mea 

American iflands ^6 70,000 905^ 

Louifiana 4 goo 144 

Canada 7 980 19$ 

Mediterranean, 7 ^. ^ ^ o « 

Levant, &c. I 77^ ^SH^ 9284 

Spain 289 18268 2962 

Portugal 32 3297 436 

Barbary s^ 2750 485 

Holland 6^ 5015 571 

Great Britain and Ireland 54 1982 206 

The North f 25 1760 2^4 
* Pplidcal Occonomy, Vol. II. Book iv. Ch, 6, 

T 2 Senegal 
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Trades Ships 


Tom 


Men 


Senegal f 


I02O 


217 


Guinea ii 


1780 


5«8 


Eaft Indies 12 


6010 


1454 


Flanders' it 


6i2 


lOI 


Fiftieries in North A-1 






merica, and on the \ 
hanks of Newfound-^^ ^ 


59^^5 


15970 


land 3 






Herring filhcry 181 


48*4 


3124 


Whale Ditto 29 • 


B^^S 


1534 


t 2301 


244540 


46,488 



Of thefe articles of ccmmerce the three principal 
ate : ift, The fugar iflaodsu 2d»The Newfoundland 
filhery : and, 3d, The Levant trade. 

I ft, The importance of the French fugar iflands 
will beft appear from a few plain fafts, which ar ao 
be met with in the works of feveral writers, who have 
treated of Weft Indian aflFairs. . A mo4ern author J 
fays» " that by a calculation made about the year 
1749, the exported produce of Hifpaniola was 
i,2pp,oool. but that was much under-rated," and 
there are many reafons to believe that it wis. An- 
other writer § fays, " Hifpaniola produces more than 
all the Britilh iflands ; ** if fo, the amount is above 
2,700,000 L Guadalupe, we well knowf was in a 
year fubjedt to the lofles of war, and exclufive of the 
exports to North America, worth to Britain 6oo,oool.* 
we cannot reckon the whole produce, therefore, at 
Icfs than 700,0001. If we fuppofe Martinico, and 
their fmaller iflands equal, the total amount will be 
4, i6o,oool. We are told on pretty good authority, ii 



t Account of Southern Pfov. of France, p. 133. 
}: European Setdem^nts Vol. iL p. 16. 
\ Importance of Britiih Plantations in America. 
* Commercial Principles of the late Negociation, p. 
|[ Pofti^thwa/u, Aru Freo^ch Aou 
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that the French iflands produce 120,000 hogfheads 
annually. I before (hewed, that the Britilh ones 
yield 98,000, the value of which, with the reft of 
their ]^rodu&s, amounted to above 2,70o,oot)l. by 
which proportion the French produfts of this fort 
come to about 3,300,0001. to this we muft add, 
the amount of other produ^b not raifed in the Britifli 
iilands ; thefe, among others, are coffee f, cocoa, and 
indigo. Of tHe Brftthey raife. annually 9,409^000 lb.§ 
which at i s, 6d. is ^^4 700,000 

Cocoa i7.6,opo lb. at 6d. 5>ooo 

Indigo 1,298,000 lb. 2s. 6d. 162,000 

Annatto 2001OOO lb. 3 s. 4<i 33,000 

90o/x>o 
Add fugar, &c. 3,300,000 



Total ^. 4,200,000 

The coincidence between this fum and tl)e former 
total is remarkable. 

Mr. Poftlethwaite quotes authors who make the 
number of n^roes imported into the French 
iOands, to be upon a medium, 25,000. Now 
15,000 negroes in the Briti(h iflands raife commo* 
dities to the amount of 2,5100,000 1. ; therefore 
26»oo6 in the French ones yield 4,500,000. 

The medium of thefe three different methods of 
afcertaining the product of the French fugar iQands 
is 4,266,000 1. wh?ch fum, I think, cannot be far 
from the truth {^. 4,266,000 

t Concerning the CofFee trade of France, See Memoire fur 
I'Origine et Ufage du Caffee. Hid. de la Campagnle des Indes. 
p. 145. 153. 154. Hift. des Indes Orientaks^ torn. ii. p. 429. 
iDi£t. deCom. torn. i. p. 658. 
\ Comfflercial Principles, p. 17. 

T 3 r All 
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All the ftaples of the Britifli colonies, 
continental and iiifular, were found to 
amount to 3,880,000 

The French fugar iflands fupcrior to. all 

the Britifli colonics by 3| 8 6,000 

The freight of the Britifli fugar ifle produfts or 
2,700,000 L amounted to 636,000 K confequently 
thofe of France come to i, 000,000 I. Produd and 
freight together to 5,266^000 1. that is within 
489,000 K of the total yalue of all the Britrfli colonies 
in produiSls, duties, and freight, and this without 
reckoning dny of the French duties. If to thefe cir- 
cumflances we add the produd of the ides of Bour- 
bon and France, which produce in noincorvfidtrable 
plenty, fugar, ebony, cotton, white pepper, gum 
benjamin, aloes, tobacco, rice, and many years asq 
coffee to the amount of ioo,oool. per annum f : 
thefe articles I fay, w^th the amount of the French 
duties, will, beyond all doubt, carry the produft of 
the French colonies much beyond that of the Britifli 
ones §. 

Ne-xt, as to the Newfoundland fifliery, the autho- 
rities that have been collefted concerning it are all 
previous to the- laft war: whether the trade be as 
great fince,* with only the little ifles in the pofleifion 
of France, as when they had Cape Breton, is much 
to be queftioned ; but the former ftate of it is thus 
coUefted by a late eflayift. 

The Newfoundland fifliery of France is faid by a 
late writer * , to be four times greater than that of 
Britain 5 if fo, its ftate is as follow? : 

J Modern Univerfal Hiftory, Vol xi. p \yOn . - 

§ Political E (Fays, p. 440. , 

•. P;erent Stacc of Great Brluina^d NonU America, p, 125. 

Value 
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V^Iue and freight of the fifh £. 1,272,000 

Ships ^ . 684 

Seamen 30,060 
Another author makes the French filh- 

cry to produce g i#35o,ooo 

A third • makes it 981,692 

M<:dium of thefe accounts i,4oo,ooo 

One of thefc writers makes the (hips f 1350 

Another J 564 
If four times greater than Britain*s they arc 684 

A fourth § makes it 405 

The medium 750 

The number of feamen one afferts to be || 1 5,970 

Another* ^ 30,096 

If four times larger than Britain's 30,000 

Another writer makes them f 27,500 

Mcjdium 25,000 

Recapitulation. 



Value 




£. 1,200,000 


Ships 




750 


Seamen 




§ 25,000 


II Heathcotc*8 Letter, p. 26. 






♦ Sir William Pepperel's Joarnal. 






f Htathcote»p. 26. 






X Sir William Peppcrel. 






§ Maritime Provinces of Frasce, p. 


133- 




II Ibid. 
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The gr.eat importance pf tke JL^evaat trjide to 
France cannot be doubted, from its employing near 
iixty thoufand tons of (hipping, and above nin,e thou- 
fand men ; and the tpis|ortun,e of this ,trac}e to Bri- 
tain is, its being taken out of her fcale to be thrpwn 
into that of France : it is a moft profitable brjtnch of 
commerce, confifting almoft entirely of the export of 
French manufadturcs. 

Until thereign 6f that great improver, LewisXIV. 
the manufaftures and foreign commerce of France 
were very inconfidcrablc ; bift that rpoipairich e^cecu-- 
ting very vigoroufly the ideas of his prime minifter, 
Colbert, foon changed thejl^te pf affairs j numc' 
rous manufadu res were eftabhfhedj colonies fpuifd- 
ed in the moft diftant regions, an Eaft India compa* 
ny erefted, the Newfoundland fifliery pTC\if(^\xijf^ 
ivith great vigour, and the foundations laid for a 
flourifhing fugar trade. 

All thefe at tides increafed in vigour wd pvi^:fl}c bp- 
nefit jjntil the fucceflion war, which invoLveid thfi 
king in fuch immenfe cxpcn^es^, and fp /ayerftfgjqed 
the refources of the kincdotn, that/f vejy ihirjg ran 
to decay, nor were they then under the happy influ* 
cnce pffuch a minifter as Colbert to proteft them. 

The regency of the duke of Orleans, peace be- 
ing his objed, Wfi$, \Kithp^t hi^ bfing particularly 
attentive to thefe points, very favourable to the rcr 
novation of rpanufaftures and commerce. Both coxirr 
tinued on the increafe till the war of 1741, which 
proved utterly deftrudive of all the foreign trsde of 
France, and extremely ruinous to her manufaftures. 
The immenfe damage fhe received by that war, pro- 
ved in the ftrongcft manner how much her commerce 
, had increafed. The number of fhips fhe loft in the 
war, the number pf failors (he employed, and the 
amount of the enemies captures were all points of 
the moft ftriking proof. 

' ' Tbfl 
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^Th€ fucceedkig peace fpeedily renewed her com- 
merce. At ihc breaking out of the late war in 1 755^ 
k was arrived at a ftirprizing height 5 the number of 
faiiors which her enemy made prifofters of, in fo 
feort a fpacc of time, convinced all Europe, that 
her tfadc had fuHy recovered the (hock of the prece- 
ding war, and had even increafcd in value. The ruin 
which followed, moft certainly exceeded all former 
loffes: a total deftruftion was the confequence of 
that war -, for whiie it continued, the trade of France 
was really annihilated, and her manufaftures iq a 
moft wretched ftagnation *. 

MiLiTA«.Y Power. 

For a lift of the French land forces, fee Army. 
For their marine, fee Navy, 

Politics. 

France recruits her lofles of war fo quick, that her 
government is deceived at the appearance, and be- 
caufc the nation is in a flaurifhing way, is too ready 
to conclude it able to fupport a frefh w^r. Low 
as Ihe had been reduced by the war of 1741, it was 
beyond all doubt within the management of her 
miniftry, to render her again a moft formidable 
power, and on foundation^ of rto inconfiderable fta- 
bility : this, however, was a bufinefs that required 
no fliort time 5 with the patience and dexterity of 
the regent. I may fay, patience alone : for let but 
the kingdom of itfelf have time fufEcient to recruit, 
land her real power will be perpetually on the in- 
creaie. 

We all know how well this conduft has been pur* 
fued. li an extremely penetrating politician had 

* Letters concerning the prefent date of the French nation* 

iketchcd 
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fketched out a plan, for a traitor of a French mi- 
nifter to ruin his country, without its pMpably ap- 
peering a oiatter of defign, beyond all doubt it 
would precifcly have been the very fyftem which 
has fince taken place. 1 he peace was concluded 
in 1 748 5 the very next year embarkations of troops 
ivere made for Canada. In 1 750, all America was 
in flames, and the Englifh ambaHador at Paris re«> 
inonftrated. 

But France, inftead of avoiding,, plunged head- 
Jong into a war. She determined to fupport her 
incroachments in America at all events, and the 
confequencc was an open rupture. Her evident bu-, 
finefs was to make good her plan of the American 
war : (he was ftrong in Canada, and gained a pitched 
battle. .She ought, therefore, tp have fent fuch a 
powerful army thither, as. would hav.e rendered her 
fo much fuperior to her enemy that immediate con-^ 
queft: muft follow, and this fo early as to be in no 
danger from Englifh fleets •, fince an opportunity in 
this cafe once loft, could never be recalled : for 
"when the Englifh navy was armed, and in fervice, 
all reinforcements fent to America muft be very 
trivial, and veryjnfecure of efcaping. The French 
miniflry had nme fufEcierit to have performed a41 this 
over and over again; but they mifledit: that is, 
they fent flight reinforcements, which was doing 
worfe than nothing. 

They entered into a. ijuarrel, which it was their 
immediate bufincfs to decide in a diftant region, fe- 
parated from them by a vaft ocean. They neglcded 
to render themfelvesfccurely powerful in this region 
hfore a war : with a potentate infinitely their fupe- 
rior by /rtf, they began the war without an ability 
of reinforcing it. Money, tranfports, failors, every 
thing was wanting, juft at the moment all fhoold 
have failed to America. 

The 
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The war began indeed at a timq when France 
was far, very far from being prepared for it. The 
cutting lofles of the laft were yet frefh bleeding : fo 
Ihort a time was very infufficient to repair one finglc 
misfortune in any qne department of the ftate. 
Her finances were in miferable order. — How, indeed, 
was it poflible they (hould beotherwife ! Her navy 
not a tepth pirt rnanned ; her army wretchedly re- 
cruited, and ftill worfe commanded — her magazines 
of every kind very deficient— the internal fiate of 
the kingdom very far from being recovered from 
former (hocks — not the lead appearance of an ability 
to furnifti refources of any kind in a day of trouble, 
and laftly no unanimity in her councils-, no minifter 
of apparent power or abilities, whole fituation was 
tolerably fecure. 

The fituation to which (he was reduced by the 
lift war was fo exceedingly low and miferabie, that 
a few campaigns (perhaps a fingle one more; would 
have fixed the acquifitlons made by the Englilh for 
ever in their hands. It is needlcls to point out the 
flreadful confequences to France of fuch an event ; 
and that it would have been brought about almoft 
without an effort, is very palpable. The French 
power was become entirely defpicableto that nation. 
She would have ftripped her enemy of ev<!ry co- 
lony, fettjement, and pofTcfTion, that was disjointed . 
from the very kingdom of France ii^felf. She would 
not have left even a (hadow of any trade or naval 
force : fo circumftanced, (he migitt at a moderate 
expence, haye bid defiance to France, and indeed 
all Chriftendom. Carrying on half the commerce of 
the globe, in poffcSion of the rpoft, valuable fettle- 
ments of France and Spain j growing more rich and 
potent from the very caufes that ruined her ene- 
tnies, (he might 'have kept all her conquefts, and 
gained fifty times more from a perpetual French^ 
and Spani(h war, than the beft treaty ever made 
^ould crtrich her with, But 
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But the advocates for a peace in England, urged 
ftrongly the neccflity of concluding a war which 
coft them fo many millions annually. Weak and 
defpicablc politics! They did not fecm to confider, 
that a peace, whenever made, was nothing more than 
a rcfpite to the French, to enable them to recruit 
their loffcs by their trade, and render them fpcedily 
ftrong enough (according to the ideas of the French 
government) again to try the fuccefs of war-, and 
that one million expended with judgment in the 
courfc of a profperous war, is of more cfFcft than 
the chance oifive in any future one ; when minifters, 
commanders, and meafures, on all fides, may be 
fo totally different. Nor can any one venture to 
aflert, that another campaign carried on againft the 
French and Spanilh fettlements, at the expence of 
twenty millions fterling, would not have been at-» 
tended, in all probability, with more fuccels than 
an hundred millions fpent in a fucceeding^ one, after 
the enemy is recruited by trade and commerce, , I 
ftate that fum, fuppofing it all expended on maritime 
meafurcs, and that five millions annually were ne- 
ccflary to be fent by the Englifli to Germany, to 
cfted their conquefts ellewhere. 

It fhould be remembered, that there is a vaft dif- 
ference between a million fpent againft an enemy 
aimoft cruflied, and againft an enemj in the be- 
ginning of a wfr, when both parties ftart nearly • 
equal. The mjllion, in the latter cafe, probably 
evaporates without a fingle advantage being gained 
by it ; the enemy is prepared, and very little ground, 
if any, is gained. It is therefore very apparent, 
that many millions muft be expended, even tn afuc- 
afsful war, for one lo take great efFeft \ every blow 
reaches his very vitals ; refiftance is faint and lan- 
guid : then is the time to flinch not at great ex- 
pences, which operate fo ftrongly to prevent future 
ones. 

It 
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It is extremely probable that the French miniflry, 
of whomfoever it may corxfift, and whatever general 
plan of European politics may be embraced, will 
continue to chcrifli the arts of peace \ and affift, as 
far as they are able, the people in recruiting the 
lofles of the war. They will probably aim at effeft- 
ing this, by encouraging agriculture, manufadlures^ 
and commerce ; or, in other words, they will let 
the kingdom remain quiet for fome time, and repair 
its own misfortunes. Some advantageous laws may 
be made for promoting this matter, in proportion 
to the abilities of the minifters. 

It is, however, highly inaprobable tKat they will 
long maintain the prcfent peace. France is a coun- 
try of great extent ; admirably compaft, and has 
naturally great refources. Thefe circumftances, with 
the addition of her foreign commerce, will prefently 
enable her again to carry that cpuncenance, which, 
will again deceive her government. She will be 
recruited in appearance much fooner than in reality; 
and this difference will be the caufe of another war 
kindling Europe again into flames. A very few 
years will fee the face of afifairs greatly changed in 
France, from what it was at the lalt peace: her 
commerce will prefently flourifh*, her feamen greatly 
increafe; and a vaft navy be bgilt. It will not fol- 
low from hence, that fhe will then he powerful 
enough again to encounter the Englifh ; but her 
minillers, and the people, poflibly themfelves may 
think lo : a new war will foon be the confequence ; 
and fhe will again probably be reduced to the fame 
fituation as before. y 

I am very far from being clear, that it is not the 
fyftem of France always to engage in a war wit;h 
England the moment fhe^ thinks herfelf able ; and 
this let the profpeft of fuccefs be what it may. The 
aim of this condu6l evidently is to ruin her enemy 
by the new weight of cxpence. The French mi- 

niftry 
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niftry do not (6 much confider what they giiil of 
lofe, as the number of millions added to the national 
debt of England : increafe but that to a degree to 
hurt public credit, and they will think their bufi- 
nefs done. Without this credit, E'ngland cannot, 
command vaft fupplies; and a national debt certain- 
ly may increafe to the ruin of a country. 

The French miniftry will probably, on this plan, 
renew the war: as foon as they falfly foppofe the 
kingdom recruited, they will add fifty or fixty mil- 
lions to the debt of England ; they will themfelves 
be exhaufted. A peace recruits them, another war 
adds fifty or fixty more : the mifery of France in 
the mean time is little confidered : every objcdt is 
included in the ruin of England : the power of 
France is confidered not at what it is in reality, but 
at what it is in comparifon with that of her grand 
enemy. Now the government of France is a re- 
fource great and endlefs on comparifon with the 
ftate of her neighbour ; and however the kingdom 
may be reduced, a few years peace will give her a 
iiourifliing appearance; and if (he fliould again ftart 
with her enemy, juft involved in bankruptcy, the 
confequenccs would probably be more in her fa- 
vour than are at firft apparent. 

But all fuch management, however politically 
It might tend to ruin England, muft neccflarily ruin 
France likewife. It is triie. flie would no longer 
have that tormidable credit to fight againfl:, but 
then flic herfelf would no longer bear the weight 
fhe does at prcfent, on comparifon with her other 
neighbours : a point of no fmall confequence *. 

• Letters corccrn'ng the prefent State of the French Nation, 

p. 20. 

Agricul- 
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Agriculture. 

From the peace of 1748, the French began to fee 
a little clearer into the vaft importance of agriculture 
than heretofore. The cultivation of that immenfc 
kingdom they inhabited, then began to come a little 
in competition with manufactures. * Still, however, 
no memorable laws were enafted for its encourage- 
ment ; but the dawning of a juft fpirit was fcea 
among individuals, and the miniftry applauded them. 
The laft war fucceeding, fo fpeedily interrupted 
. thefe happy omens of future policy ; but at the lame 
time made a ftrong impreflion on the neccflity of 
purfuing them, in the diftrcfles to which France was 
again reduced, for want of a vigorous cultivation of ' 
her own foil. No fooner was the peace concluded, 
than agriculture evidently became a material objeft 
with her miniftry : they faw with envy, that England 
fupported immenfe ekpences with cafe from her 
trade ; and when that trade came to t e inquired 
into, by far the moft beneficial branch of it was 
found to be the,rrade of corn. 

Aftuatcd with juft ideas, and animated with be- 
coming fpirit, agriculture was no longer negleScd. 
After the peace of Aix la Chapelle, almoft all the 
European nations, by a fort of tacit confcnt, applied 
themfelves to the ftudy of agriculture, and continu- 
X ,cd to do fo, more or lefs, even amidfl: the univerfal 
confufion that foon fuccteded. The French found, 
by repeated experience, that they could never main- 
tain a long war, or procure a tolerable peace, with- 
out they raifed corn enough to fupport themfelves, 
in fuch a manner as they (hould not be obliged to 
fubmit to harlh terms on the one hand, or perifli by 
famine on the other. Their king (in imitation of a 
laudable policy in China, where every perfon who 
has made any remarkable Improvcnients in hufbandry, 

IS 
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is created a mandarin of the eighth clafs) vouch* 
fafed to give public encouragement to agriculture, 
and has been prefent at the making feveral experi- 
ments. The great and rich, of various ranks and 
ftations, followed this example : the very ladies put 
in for their (hare of fame in fuch a commendable 
undertaking -, nay, even aged king SraniQaus, (like 
another Dioclefian io his retirement from a throne) 
amuied himfelf with huibandry in the fblitudes of 
Lorrain, and has even correfponded on the fubjed. 

France gave a wife attention to hufbandry, even 
during the hurry and diftreffes of her laft war. Some 
prize queftions in rural occonomics were then pro- 
pofed annually, particularly by the two academies 
of Lyons and Bourdeaux. Many alterations for the 
better were made by the focicty for improving agri- 
culture in Brittany. 

Since the conclufion of the peace, matters have 
been carried on with great vigour. Th6 univerfity 
of Amiens has made ptopofals to the public for the 
advancement of huibandry ; whilft the Ma'-quifs dc 
Tourbilli (a writer who goes chiefly on experience) 
has the principal direftion of a georgicai fociety 
eftablifhed lately at Tours. That at Rouen likcwife 
deferves our notice; nor have the king, or his minif- 
ter)5, thought it unworthy of their attention. The 
archbifhop of the dioccfe is one of the members. 

1 will add noth ng further on this fubjeft, except 
'that no longer ago than the year 17*61, there were 
thirteen focieties exifting in France, eftablifhed by 
royal approbation for the promoting of agriculture ; 
and thcfe thirteen focieties had nineteen co operating 
focieties belonging to them, whenever it happened 
that a diftridt was too large to be cfFcftually taken 
care of by one fociety. If our nation is not in a 
kthargy, I think this may be fufficient to awaken it: 
a ftolen march cccafions the worft fort of defeat^ 
eiiher in war or political adminiftration; 

In 
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in the year 4 756, his moft chriftian majefty iflu- 
cd out an edift, by which he exempted from land- 
tax, (that is to fay, in fields newly broken up) for 
the fpace of twenty years, all cultivators of mad- 
der in drained marfties, and other wafte negleded 
grounds. But at the fame time let it be remembered, 
that public encouragement in France was given to 
the draining of fens and bogs, firft in the year 1607, 
and afterwards in 164 1. 

As a proof that fomething has been done in the 
culture of madder, the board of agriculture held at 
Bcauvais, made it plain, 1762, to all perfons con- 
cerned in dying, that madder raifcd in that diftrid:, 
and contrary to common cuftom, ufed when the 
roots were frefli gathered, gave a finer tinfture than 
the Zeeland madder, and went farther in a proporr 
tion of eight to five. 

Auguft 1 6th, 1762, It was alfo ordered in coun- 
cil, that no tax, for the fpace of twenty years, (hould 
be levied upon grounds newly broken up; provided 
the faid grounds had lain twenty years in an uncul- 
tivated ftatc. 

Many other encouragements have been fince given 
to the cultivators of land ; and, if I miftake not, all 
pacquets and letters of correfpondencp to and from 
moft of thefe focieties lately eftabliftied, are ex- 
empted from the payment of poftage. 

But the greatcft encouragement to agriculture, 
which the French in thefe latter times have experi- 
enced, is the allowance of a free exportation of corn, 
which was granted by a perpetual and irrevocable 
cdift, in the year j 764. I'his meafure was founded 
on the trueft policy, and the wifeft attention to the 
policy of the Englifh. That people became ,great 
from their exportation of corn;, but fuch exporta- 
tion was chiefly owing to a bounty granted by par- 
liament : and this is the laft point of encouragement 
which France in that refpeft at prefent wants, to 

Vol. I. U render 
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render her more powerful than the acqurfition of 
conquered provinces will ever efFeft. 

A company of patriots, particularly of Bourdeaiix, 
diftinguilhed by their zeal, and the enlightened 
manner in which they followed the fyftem of the 
true oeconomy, lately engaged among themfelves to 
try by all poffible means to dircft the views of their 
countrymen to agriculture, that eflcntial but here» 
tofore negledted art. The principal object of their 
immediate attention, was the vaft traft of unculti- 
vated land, containing about 240,000 acres, which 
made a part of the domains of the marquifate of 
Certes, fituated in the dlvifion of Bourdeaux. They 
purchased part of thefe lands of the proprietor by 
an abfolurc contraft of fale. 

That which moft favoured jhe projeft of thefe 
tvorthy citizens, was the entering into the pofleflSon 
.of the power of erefting the twentieth part of thefe 
wafte lands, either into fiefs or arierfiefs ; and into 
the right of eftablifhing, according to the neceflity 
of the cafe, manufaflures, mills, . prefles, dove- 
houfes, fairs, markets, &c. and to enjoy a general 
exemption from all fines of alienation and fale in 
the firft changes to which the portions o^ property 
might be fubjeft. Befides thele circumftances, the 
king approved and confirmed the fale of the lands, 
by an arret of his council of ftate, given the ift^ of 
June, 1762. By this arret it was ordained, that the 
cultivators of thefe lands fhould be exempted from . 
the tailks, and all other imports, for forty years ; 
and fixed at fix fols only, all rights of controul on 
all forts of fales, contrafts, exchanges, partitions, 
&c. He Hkewife reduced to one denier per acre 
(the twelfth part of a French penny) the rights of 
regiftry, the hundredth denier, and the half hun- 
dredth denier. He likewlfe granted to the bourgeois, 
the enjoy mentjv during forty years, of free fiefs, as 
to all leafes among them, relative to their under- 
taking ; 
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liking ; and laftly renewed to them the privileges 
granted by the edift of Henry IV. 1607, to all who 
worked at draining marlines. Strangers who em- 
ployed ttiemfelves three years in^the culture of thefe 
lands, were to become natives, and enjoy all the j 

prerogatives of letters of naturalization. They had 
an entire liberty of eftabli(hing their habitations in j 

whatever part of France they defired, and ©f eX- -i 

ercifing fuch profeflion as feemcd beft to them, i 

y/ithout in any refpedt lofing^ny of their rights. d 

Under fuch favourable aufpices, this ruftic com- 
pany were very eager in taking the laft mc^afures for 
beginning the execution of their ufcful cnterprize : \ 

ufeful it might truly be called, if as the French af- 
fert, when compleated, it would augment popula- 
tion with more than 300,000 people. Beyond all 
doubt, fuch a vail extent of country might be 
brought to produce a prodigious quantity of various 
commodities. 

Meffrs. Vallet de Sellignac and Chaulce de Cha- 
zclle, the firfl undertakers, began with a moft 
judicious examination of the foil in every part of 
their purchafe, took the neceflary time for making 
feveral experiments on it, and gained the beft know- 
ledge of its various natures in their power. They 
then publiflied propofals to labourers, and all other 
'workmen, thac they would employ them by the 
year or day, as they liked beft •, or in cafe any of 
them liked better to hire portions of the. land, they 
fliould be treated with the ucmoft favour. Seven- 
teen hundred farms were eftablifhed, each confifting 
of a trad: of land from one hundred to a hundred 
and fifty acres. They placed the habitation, barn, 
ftable, garden, and orchard, in the center of each 
divifion, one half of which was converted into arable 
lands, and the other into pafture and wood. Befides 
all this, the undertakers furnifhed the farmers with 
all the cattle neceffary for their firft works. Pur- 

U 2 fuant 
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fuant to the above divifion, the houfcs, barns, an J 
ftables, occupied fix thoufand acres ; five thoufand 
were employed in gardens and orchards ; eleven 
! thoufand in arable lands •, eighty thoufand in grafles ; 

i twenty thoufand in woods ; twelve thoufand in hemp 

i and flax ; forty thoufand in roads, canals, &c. and 

[ ]aftly three thoufand for public places, as fairs, mar- 

' kets, &:c. the whole two hundred and forty thou* 

' fand acres *. 

r FREIGHT is the foul of navigation, as it 

employs fhipping, and breeds nurferies of fcamen : 
the cheaper the freight, the better the trade, as ic 
[ carries goods cheap to foreign nnarkets, and renders 

the merchant capable of felling them at an cafy rate.; 
therefore the regulation ' and encouragement of 
freight, Ihould be carefully attended to by every 
trading nation. 

It is manifeft that the freight of all goods, ex- 
pprted from Great Britain, is paid by foreign nations, 
and perhaps more than one fifth of the freight of all 
the Britifh (hipping^ is paid by thofe nations with 
whom Great Britain has any trade. It is faid there 
are about 500,000 tons of (hipping (written fome 
years ago, the quantity is much greater now) be- 
longing to Great Britain ; and that the freight may 
be charged at 5 /. per ton, per ann. therefore if^ 
Great Britain pays the EaftCountries about 200,000/. * 
a year for naval {lores, (he gains above twice as 
much from other nations by her (hipping, which 
could not be carried on without fuch naval ftores. 

Eaft India and Turkey goods, to the value of 
150,000/. will lie in two hundred tons of (hipping 5 
and eight hundred tons of (hipping arc fujfEcient for 
200,000 /. value of the Britifli woollen manufaftures. 
A million of pounds weight of fugar, or tobacco, are 
not above five hundred tons ; and five thoufand tons 
of (hipping are fufficient for about 40,000/. value in 
corn. Nothing is more reafonable, than that all coun- 
* Mercurede Fiance for Aug. 1762, p. 107. 
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tries fliould pay the carriage of thofe commodities they 
confume; but if the freight is performed in foreign , 
bottoms, the money mult be paid to foreign coun- 
tries : fo that it fhould be the principal view of all .j^ 
trading countries, to carry goods in their own bot- 
toms ; and the more fhipping they have, the more 
they will be confidered as carriers for tftemfelves and 
others : from whence it is plain, that thofe countries 
who have the leaft fhipping, pay the naoft for freight. 

The freight from Hngland, to and from any part i|| 

of France on the ocean, is about 20^. per ton j 
but to Italy, Spiin, and Portugal, it is 4/. a ton. 

Whatfoever is the price of building, and fitting a 
fhip to fea, is the meafure of her value ; and what- 
foever annual freight fhall be given for the ufe of ' ' 
this fliip, is the meafure of the annual profit. The 
money thus given pays the builder and his fervants j 
the landed intcreft for timber, plank, and iron ; the 
fellers, fawyers, fquarers, and carriers ; the Norway 
merchants for their planks, mails, and yards ; for 
their pitch, tar, and oil 5 for their tallow, rofih, and 
brimftone ; as alfo all other people who beftow either 
labour or material to this fhip, is all paid for by the 
firft cofl, or the annual freight. The price of 
building, and fitting out, is therefore the meafure 
of her firft value ; but if her repairs, *her wear and 
tear, amount to more than her yearly profit, fhe will 
foon be laid up: fo^ that for a nation to carry on 
trade by a cheap freight, is to build fhips at an eafy 
expence, and carry its own manufadtures at leaft 
to other countries. ' - % 

G. 

GALLEONS, the fleet thus called, confifts 
of about eight men of war of 50 guns each, de- 
figned principally to fupplyPeru with military ftores ; 
but in reality, laden not only with thefe, but with 
every other kindof merchandizeon a private account, . 
fo as to be in bad condition for defending themfelves, 

U 3 ' or 
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or protcdling others j under the convoy of thefe fail 
about 12 n.erchant Hiips not inferior in burthen. 
This fleet ot the galleons is regulated in much the 
fame manner wlch the flotas, and it is deftined for 
Aeexclufivecomrnt!rce of Terra Firmaand the South 
Sea, as the fluta is for i\:v.t of Mexico *• 

GEwRGft^s ISLAND, in the South Sea, firft diT- 
covered by Captain Wallace, in the Dolphin and 
Swallow (loops, \yho went round the v/orid in 1 766 — 
17695 and aftCTwards examiried by M. Bougainville, 
and alfo by Captain Cooke» in the Endeavour. 
1 he following is the account given by the French 
captain. 

Upon arriving on the coafi: of Taiti, the two fliips 
were furrounded with more than an huridred pcria- 
gujs of different fizes, all which had out riggers. 
They were laden with cocoa nuts, bananas, and 
other fruits of the'coumry. The exchange of thefc 
fruits, which were delicious to us, was mxie very ho- 
neflly for all forts of trifles. The afpcd of this coaft, 
elevated like an ampitheatre, offered us the n oCl en- 
chanting profpeft. Notwithftanding the great height 
of the mountains, none of the ro.Ls lui, liu? iippear- 
ance of barrennefs; eveiy part is co^tr^d with 
woods. We hardly believed our eyes when wr faw 
a peak covergd with trees up to its folicary fummir, 
which rifes above the level of the mountains in the 
interior parts of the fouthern quarter of the i.land. 
Its apparent fize fcemed to bs no more than thirty 
toifes in diameter, and grew Icfs in breadth as it 
rofe higher. , At a diflancc it might have been taken 
for a pyramid of immenfe height, which the hand 
of an able fculptor had adorned with garlands and fo- 
liage. The lefs elevated lands are interfperfed with 
meadows and little woods •, aad all along the coaft 

* An Account cf the European Settlements in America^ vol. 
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there runs a piece of Jow aild level land, covered 
\v'ich plantations, touching on one fide the fea, 
and on the other bordering the mountainous parts of 
the country. Here we faw the houfes of the iflan- 
ders, amidft bananas, cocoa nut, and other trees„fc 
loaded with fruit. 

As we ran along the coaft our eyes jrere ftruck 
with the fight of a beautiful cafcade, v;hich came 
from the tops of the mountains, and poured its foam- 
ing waters into the fea. A village was fttuated at the 
foot of this cafcade, and there appeared to be no 
breakers in this part of the coaft. We all wifhed to 
be able to anchor withih fight of this beautiful fpot, 
but we were forced to go in fearch of another ancho- 
rage. 

Gaining a better, and as we came nearer the fhore, 
the number of iQanders furrounding our (hips in- 
crcafed. The periaguas were fo numerous all about 
the fhips, that we had much ado to warp in, 
amidft the croud of boats and the noife j all thefe peo- 
ple were crying out tayo^ which means friend, and 
gave a thoufand figns of friendfliip ; they ail afked 
nails and ear- rings of us. The periaguas were full of 
females, who, for agreeable features, are not inferior 
to moft European women, and who in point of beau- 
ty of the body might, with much reafqn, vie with 
them all. Moft of thefe fair females were naked j for 
the men and the old women that accompanied them 
had ftripped them of the garments which they gene- 
rally drefled themfelves in. The glances which they 
gave us from theip periaguas, feemed to difqpver 
fome degree of uneafinefs, notwithftanding tht in* 
nocent manner in which they were given j perhaps 
becaufe nature has every where imbelliftied tin^ir iex 
with a natural timidity ; or becaufe, even in vh- f'- 
countries, where the eafe of the golden age is ftii- , 
ufe, women feem leafl: to defire what they mo:': v . ! 
for. Xhe men who were more plain, or rather tr c' 
U4 i'^--. 
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free, foon explained their meaning very clearly. 
They prefled us to chdofe a woman, and come on 
fhore w th her, and their geftures, which were lefs 
than equivocal, denoted in what manner we (hould 
Torm an acquaintance with her. It was very diffi- 
cult, in the ijiidft of fuch a fight, to keep at their 
work four hundred young French failors, who had 
feen no women for fix months. In fpite of all our 
precautions a»young girl came on board, and placed 

)f herfelf on the quarter deck near one of the hatchways, 

which was open, in order to give air to thofe who 
v/cre heaving atthecapftein below it. The girl care- 
lefsly dropt a cloth that covered her, and appeared 
to the eyes of all beholders fuch as Venus fhewed 
herfelf to the Phrygian fiiepherd, having indeed the 
celeftial form of that goddefs. Both failors and 
foldiers endeavoured to come to the hacchway, and 
the capilern x.as never hove with more alacrity than 
on this occafion. 

After compleating our camp on fliore,. rbe natives 
from all fides brought fruit, fowls, hogs, filli, and 
pieces of cloth, which they exchanged for nails, 
tools, beads, buttons, and numberlefs other trifles, 
which were treafures to them. They were upon the 
whole very attentive to give us plcafure^ they faw 
us gathering antifcorbutic plants, and fearching for 
fhells -, their women and children foon vied wirh each 
other, in bringing us bundles of the iame plants 

; which they had feea us colleftrng, and bafl^ets full 

I of fhtrlls of all forts. Their trouble was paid at a 

I fmall expence. 

I The fame day I defired the chief to fhew me 

where I might cut wood. The low country where 

I we were, was covered only with fruit trees and a 

kind of wQod full of gum, and of little confidence; 
the hard wood grows upon the mountains. Ereti 
pointed out to me the trees which I might cut down, 
and even fhewed towards which fide I Ihould fell 

them. 
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them. The natives affifted us grea:ly in our works ; 
. our workmen cut down the trees, and made them in- 
to faggots, which the iflanders brought to the boats ; 
they hkewife gave us their affiftance in making our 
provifion of water, filling the caflcs, and bringing 
them to the boats. Their labour was paid in nails^ 
of which the number was proportionate to the work 
they had done. 

I have often in company with only ooe or two of 
our people, been out, walking in the interior parts 
of the ille, when I thought I was tranfported into the 
garden of Eden : we croffed a turf covered with fine 
. fruit trees, and interfered by little rivulets, which keep 
up a pleafant coolnefs in the air, without any of 
thofe inconveniencies which humidity occafions. A 
numerous people there enjoy the bleflings which na- 
ture Ihowers liberally down upon them. 

I prefented the chief of the diftrift in which we 
were, with a couple of turkies,. andTome ducks and 
drakes. I likewife defired him to make a garden in 
our\vay, and to fow various forts of feeds in it ; and 
this propofal was received with joy. In a fliort 
time Ereti prepared a piece of ground, which had beca 
chofen by our gardeners, and got it inclofed ; I order- 
ed it to be dug ; they admired our gardening inftru-^ - 
ments. They have likewife around their houfcs a 
kind of kitchen gardens, in which they plant an eata- 
blehibifcus or okra, potatoes, yams, and other roots. 
We fowed for their ule feme wheat, barley, oats, rice, 
maize, onions, and pot-herbs of all kinds. We have 
reafon to believe that thcfe plantations, will be taken 
care of ; for this nation appeared to love agriculture, 
and would, I believe, be eafily accuftomed to make ad- 
vantage of their foil, which is the moft fertile in the 
univerfe. 

The latitude of Taiti is feven or eight degrees.' 
The fouthern part of it is entirely unknown to us. 
The height of the mountains m the interior parts 

is 
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is furprizing, in refpeft to the extent of the ifland. 
Far from making its afpeft gloomy and wild, they 
ferve only to embellilh it, offering to the eye rpany 
profpeds and beautiful landfcapes covered with the 
richeft produdions of nature, in that beautiful difor- 
der which it was never in the power of art to imitate. 
From thence fpring a vaft number of little rivulets, 
which greatly contribute to the fertility of the coun- 
try, and ferve no lefs to fupply the wants of the inha- 
bitants, than to adorn and heighten the charms of 
the plains. All the fiat country from the fea fhorc 
to the foot of the mountains is deftined for the fruit 
trees, under which, the houfes of the people pf Taiti 
are built without order, and without forming any 
villages. ^ One would think himfelf in the Elyfian 
Fields-, public paths, very judicioufly laid out, and 
carefully kept in a good condition, form the moft 
cafy communication with every part of the country. 

The chief produftions of the ifle are cocoa nuts, 
plantains or bananas, the bread fruit, yams, cura- 
fol, okras, and feveral other roots and fruits pecu- 
liar to the country ; plenty of fugar canes, which are 
not cultivated, a fpecies of wild indigo, a very fine 
red, and a yellow fubftance for dying, of which I 
cannot fay from whence they get them. In general, 
we found the fame vegetables here, which are com- 
mon in India. They have many fine pearls. 

We have feen no other quadrupeds than hogs, a 
fmall but pretty fort of dogs, and rats in abundance. 
The inhabitants have domeftic cocks and hens, ex- 
adlly like ours. They feed their hogs and fowls 
with nothing but plantains. We have not obferved 
great heat in this ifland : during our ftay, Reau- 
mur's thermometer never rofe above 22 degrees, 
and was fometimes at 18 degrees, but it may be ob- 
ferved that the fun was already 8 or 9 degrees on the 
other fide of the equator. However, this ifle has 
another ineftimable advantage, whigh 13 that of not 

being 
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being infefted with thofe myriads of troublefome in- 
fcds that are the plague of other tropical countries: 
reirher have we obferved any venomous animals in 
it. The climate upon the whole ia fo healthy that 
notwithftanding the hard work we h4d done in this 
ifland, though our men were continually in the wa- 
ter, and cx^jofed to the meridian fun, though they 
flept upon the bare foil and in the open air, none of 
them fell fick there. In fhort what better proofs 
can we defire of the falubrity of the air, and th^ good 
regimen which the inhabitants obferve, than the 
health and flrength of thefe fame iflanders, who inha- 
bit hnts expofed to all the winds, and hardly cover 
the earth, which ferves them as a bed, with a few 
leaves ; the happy old age to which they attain with- 
out feeling any of its inconveniencies, the acutenefs 
of all their fenfes, and laftly the Angular beauty of 
their teeth, which they keep even in the molt advan- 
ced age *. 

The principal circumftances mentioned in the ano- 
nymous Journal of the Endeavour, are the following: 
*' This ifland, which the cjommanderof the Dolphin, 
a twenty gun ftiip, had named George's Ifland, is by 
the natives called Otaheite. The whole length is 
15 leagues, and its circumference 40 leagues. The 
foil of the ifland in the more elevated parts is dry, and 
confifts of a red loam, which is very deep •, but the 
vallies are covered with a fertile black mould. The 
inhabitants may be computed at 70,000. A confi- 
derable part of Otaheite is cultivated and planted with 
cocoa nut trees, plantains and bananas, cloth trees, 
bread trees, yams, and potatoes like thofe of Eu- 
rope. 

^ LeavingOtaheite we failed to Oahena, which ifland 
is fourteen leigues in circuit, nor can the. moft ex- 
uberant fancy conceive a more delightful fpot : the 

• Bougainville's Voyage round the World, Ch* ii- and lii. 
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fiiores were adorned with ffuit trees of various kinds, 
cfpecially the cocoa nut, which we faw in abundance. 
The foil is extremely fertile, the trees fruitful, and 
affording the moft beautiful landfcapes. 

" Uliateah is a fruitful ifland, near 40 leagues in 
circuit, and well watered with rivers, the natives ap- 
peared hofpitable and honeft, felling us a good (lore 
of hogs, wild ducks, bread fruit, &c. 

*• Since our departure from Cape Horn, we had dis- 
covered fourteen iflands, all of them before unknown 
in Europe, and Tobia had defcribed nine others, 
befides a very large one at Eafl, diftant about four 
days fail, moftly between the latitude 16 and 22 
degrees f. " 

We have felefted thefe pafliges from the journals 
of thefe voyages, to (hew the various circumftances 
attending George's Ifland, and the neighbouring ifles. 
We do not fee or underftand the reafon why three 
fuccefijve expeditions fhould by the Englilh' govern- 
ment be made round the world, without any views 
of planting colonies or fixing fettlemenps. 

It appears from thefe accounts, that the people of 
Otaheite are extremely civilized, mild, and agreea- 
ble in their tempers, hofpitable, wonderfully ingeni- 
ous, ready at imitation, and fond of agriculture : 
that their ifland is populous as England, and the 
foil as rich as any in the world, and in a climate ca- 
pable of producing any thing. From the dimenfi- 
ons of it, we judge it to Contain 432,000 acres; 
70,000 people therefore make about 6 acres a head, 
which is about the population of England. What 
objcftions could there be to ereft a fm,all fort in fuch 
an ifland, and to plant a fmall colony in it ; in every 
thing proceeding fairly with the inhabitants-, buy- 
ing land, and liberty to build, and undertakirtg the 
bufinefs, not wjth a view of any further colonization 

t Journal of the Endeavour's Voyage, p. 66. &c. 
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(the country being fo well inhabited at prefent) than 
fufficient to form connexions with the people, and 
to give their induftry fuch a turo, as to make it pro- 
duftive of commodities proper to trade in. We 
would have the people taught the culture of fugar, 
coffee, and other rich commodities which their foil 
would yield, which Iho'uld be purchafed of them with 
Britifh manufactures, the want of many of which 
would prefemly fpread among ihem ; a trade would 
be eftabliflied between the fettlemcnt and all the 
neighbouring iflands; for which purpofe veflels 
ihould be left, and all conveniencies formed for 
building, repairing, and careening fhips, with (lore- 
hoiifes and magazines credted : fuch a trade would 
open the way to numerous difcoveries, probably of 
great importance. Pearls thefe and their neighbours 
have in great abundance, as rich an article of com- 
merce as can any where oe met with. But the lati- 
tude of this clufter of iflands, extending from near 
the line to latitude 22, fliews that we may reafonably 
hope for every thing, by becoming fo well acquaint- 
ed with them, as the execution of fuch a plan would 
allow. In thefe latitudes are all the richeft produfts 
of the world, fuch as pay amply for the longed voy- 
ages. In all probability fpices would^foon be found; 
gold, filvcr, and jewels, are common through the 
world in thefe climates ; but what would make a 
fettlement here particularly valuable, is the fituation 
of thefe iflands, which are in the middle of the Pa- 
cific ocean, and from whence any expeditions, af- 
ter further difcoveries, or voyages in purfuit of 
commerce, might be made with particular fafety 
and eafc. 

We are fenfible that there might be many ob- 
jections made to this fchcme : but no fcheme can 
ever be invented or thought of, that is not open to 
them •, and they ought not to prevent the execution, 
if they do not amount to a greater weight than all 

the 
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the, advantages which might flow from it, which is 
impoffibie to be affcrted, or even conjefturcd. No 
nation can pretend to a . previous right to thefe 
iflands, according to what we efteem (however falfc- 
ly) the law and right of nations in Europe : we, as 
the firfl: difcoverers, have the undifpured right ; 
and in refpedt to the diftance from Britain, it is not 
much greater than to China, from whence we bring 
commodities, particularly the ordinary China ware, 
and tea, of fmall value; much fmaller value than 
many which might be had in thefe iflands : but one 
of our moft judicious writers on commerce, (Dr. 
Canipbell) is clearly of opinion^ that even an Eaft 
India trade carried on acrofs the Pacific Ocean, 
would turn out much more profitable than by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Bat long voyages arc the moft beneficial of all 
expeditions to a maritime- power : they breed and 
employ a hardy race of failors, and keep up a fpirit 
of boldnefs and enterprize. This is an efFeft of 
much greater confequence to fuch a nation, than 
the mere balance of any profitable trade could be. 

GREENLAND. The fifliery upon thefe 
coafts is one of the moft important in the world, as 
the following account of the. Dutch fhare of it will 
fhew. 



In forty-fix years, ending 1721, 

tjiey employed in it ftiips 
Caught whales 
Value at £. 500 each - 
The medium crew of the fliips 


699s 

329-8 

£. 16,000,000 


is 40 men and boys ; the to- 
tal number therefore 


279,800 


Ships per annum 
Seamen ditto 


6coo 


Value ditto 


£.347,826» 



• Political Eflays, and the authors quoted, p. 541. 
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Thevcffclsrnoft proper for the whale- fifiiing, are 
thofe we call* fly-boats, cats, or hag-boats ; they 
ihould be very ftrong built, and particularly doubled 
at the bow, that they: may refill the (hocks of ice. 
Thefize of thefe (hips commonly ufed is about twa 
hundred to five hundred tons ; and they arc fupplt- 
cd with ftien aodrlhellops in proportion to their bur- 
then, as followst* I tt > 

A (hip of 200 t©ns- muft. have 4 (hallops and 29 
men and boys. > '• 

Ditto of 250 tons, 5 ditto and 36 ditto. 

Ditto of 300 tons, 6 dittp and 43 ditto. 

Ditto of 450 tons, 7 ditto and 50 ditto. 

A velTel of three hundred^ior three hundred and 
twenty tons, has (Jx boats, with fix harpooners to 
eaph, and five failors ta row, vrith whom one of the 
harpooners rows in the bowj and another jn the 
ftern, thefe boats bavkig ae^ rudder. Every boat 
muft have feven Knes-©fichr^'ABches circumference, 
five in the ftern and twpi mx)m bow, in readine(s 
for ufe : the five make t?ogeihei?iiK hundred fathoms, 
which, added to the other two,- the whole length is 
eight hundred and eighty fathoms. If the whale 
plunges/qrther, or runs under the ice, they muft 
cut to fare themfclves. 

Thefe veflels carry out a vaft number of lines, 
harpoons, knives, lances, axes, hooks, and an hun- 
dred other implements, by which they confume the 
manufaftures of a coumry in a moft beneficial man- 
ner; and, what is,(rf equal or greater confequeoce, 
they breed up a race of perhaps the hardieft and 
boldeft feamen of allothersj which, to a maritime 
power, is furely of infinite confequence. Hence 
arifes the great expediency of Britain's attempting 
this fi(hcry with more fpirit than (he has hitherto 
done ; and there is no means of doing this cfFeftually, 
but by increafing the bounty on the tonnage of the 
ihips employed. 
» I GUINEA 
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GUINEA, Coaft of. Some propofals have 
been made, and with much appearance of good 
fcnfe, to make fome ufe of the foil of our pofleffions 
on this coaft, as well as of the trade of it. 

Let the fame climates be examined in other parts 
of thewoild, fays the author, and the foil in thofe 
climates be compared with the foil in the fame lati- 
tudes on this coaft j and if it is the fame, or fo near 
the fame, as no vifible difference is found in them» j 

why ftiould they not produce the fame harveft, the i 

fame plants, fruits, drugs, or whatever grows, 
and is produced in one, why ftiould it not be plant- 
ed, grow and produce the fame in the other ? 

Let us reduce this to pradlicc, and bring the la- 
titude of places together, with the produ(^ions pro- 
per for thofe places. For example : 

I. The coffee-berry is the natural produft of the 
earth at Mocha, on the eafttrn bank of the Red Sea; 
and in the foutji-weft point of Arabia Felix, in the 
latitude 13 to 14 degrees, there it grows, thrives, 
and is produced as it were wild, and with the leaft 
help of labour imaginable : what afliftance of art is 
added to it, is after the fruit is ripened and gathered, 
viz. in the curing and drying the berry, and prc- 
ferving them for a market -, and that is to be done 
in the fame manner in any part of the world, as 
well as there. 

The diligent Dutch, feeing the eafinefs of the 
managing and curing the berry, and how that part 
had no dependance either upon the earth, the air, 
the water, or any thing elfe more there than in 
another place, took the hint, and planted the coffee- 
tree in the ifland of Java, near their city Batavia ; 
there it thrives, bears, and ripens every jot as well 
as at Mocha ; and now they begin to leave off" the 
Red Sea, and bring twenty or thirty tons of coffee 
at a time from Batavia, in the latitude of 5 de* 
grees fouih. 

Not 
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Not content with this happy improvement, others 
ttf the fame nation have made the fame experiment 
in near the fame latitude, in another quarter of the 
world, and with the like fuccefs; and now they be- 
gin to bring large quantities of coffee from Surinam, 
on the north coaft of South America, latitude bf 
degrees. 

We are told likewife, though this, however .prob- 
able, I do not affirm, that the Icfs induftrious f or- 
tuguefe are planting it on the coaft of Brazil, about 
the Rio de bt. Francifco, in the latitude of 1 2 de-» 
grees. ' . 

If at Batavia and Surinam, in latitude 5 to 6 de* 
grees •, if at Mocha, in latitude 14 j if at Port Dau* 
phin, in latitude 234^ why not at Seraleon, under 
Cape de Verd, in latitude 13 to 15 degrees ? Why 
not at Cape Coaft, and at Accra, in latitude 5 to 6 
degrees ? and in a word, why not upon all the 
Grain Coaft, Tooth Coaft, Gold and Slave Coaft, 
where we have a free poflcflion, ftrength for protec- 
tion, and foil for produdion ? 

a. The Sugar Cane. Our fuccefs with the fugar 
canes is well known ; it is produced to very great 
advantage in our iftand-colonies of America. From 
St. Chriftophers, in latitude J7I degrees, and Ja* 
maica, in latitude 18 toBarbadoes, in latitude 13. 
It is produced by the Portugueze in the Brazils, in 
the fame latitude, fouth of the line from the port 
of Fernambuco, in latitude 9, to the bay of All 
Saints^ in 13 degrees, 20 minutes ^ and it is pro. 
duced by the Spaniards on the continent of North 
America, in the provinces of Guaxara, Guatimala, 
&c. in latitude 14 degres. And why not then- by us 
on the coaft: of Africa, where we have the choice of 
the country in the very fame latitude from the Gold 
Coaft, in latitude 6, to Cape de Verd, in latitude 15 
degrees ? 

Vol. I. X Add 
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Add to this, the particular advantages which offer' 
thcmfelvcs to the planter in fuch an attempt as this 
on the coaft of Africa, which he has not, nor can 
have iri any of thofe parts where the fugar is now 
planted, efpecially by the Englifli. For example. 

The eafinefs or procuring -nrgro labourers, whicb 
here would not coft above 4 or 5/, a head ; whereaa 
they are at this time m Barbadoes and Jamaica 
worth from 25 to 30/. a head ; m the Brazils, from 
30 to 40/. and to the Spaniards,, in the provintcs 
of Guaxara, Guatimala, &c. 50 to 60A a head. 

N. B. The difRculty of keeping the negroes from 
running away, is not fo great as fome imagine j 
fince as they arc brought from diftant provinces, 
though it be upon the fame cominenr, they know 
nothing of their own courrtry ; nor; do they under- 
ftand the language of the^ next negroes, any more 
than they do nnglifti ; and if they (hould flv to thefe 
neighbouring negroes, they would but malce (laves 
of them again, and fell them to the (hips : fo that 
the flaves would not be apt to fly, and if they did^ 
.the lofs would not be near fo great as in Jamaica, &c. 

The eafinefs of getting provifions, which they 
V9uld be fo far from fetching from New England^ 
or* Ireland, as our^ colonies of Jamaica and. Barbae 
does do, and at a very monftrous rate,, that they 
would be always able to furnilh themfelves, as they, 
do now by the produce of the foil: as for rice. In** 
dian corn, or maize, with roots, fuch as potatoes^ 
parfnips, cdirrots, plantanes, and innumerable othet 
forts, they grow freely upon all the coaft. . 

The flio tnefs of the diftance, and the fafe paf-. 
fage between England and thefe colonies is fuch 
that th^ voyage is often performed in fifteen or 
twenty days ; whereas eight or ten weeks is counted 
no bad voyage between Jamaica and London, the exi- 
gence, as. well as. other inconveniences of which act 

exceeding. 
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Exceeding great, and the difference woujd give the 
fugars of Africa a great advantage at market. 

3. Planting Tea. Every one that has been the 
length of Amoy or Chufan, on the coaft of China, 
tcnows that the tea is produced chiefly in the pro- 
vinces of Zantung, Nanking, and Canton, as alfo 
in the idands of Japan; moft of it between the lati- 
tudes of 30 and 24 degrees north of the line. With 
Bow much greater advantage then of the climate 
might the fame plant be produced at Seraleon, and 
on the Gold Coaft of Africa, the plants being fetch- 
ed from China, as well as the methods of curing it* 

I need fay very little to the advantages of raifing 
fuch a profitable plant fo near home ; the thing ex- 
plains icfclf, and the difficulty of making the expe- 
riment feems not to be great : nay, I am told, that 
' in the governor's garden, at Cape Coaft Caftle, there 
is, or at leaft was, a large plant of tea planted, and 
that it grew and thrived to admiration, and why 
fliould it not ? 

I ftiall conclude this head with' one particular, yet 
more confiderable than all the* reft ^ and that .is,' 
the great article of the fpices; fuch as nutmegs, 
cloves, and cinnamon : the two laft are found in the 
ifland of Ternate and others adjacent, in the latitude 
of 2 to 4 degrees. The nutmegs indeed are found 
only at Banda and fome fmall iflands adjoining, 
and almoft under the line ; and fo it may be doubt- 
ful, except in the fame latitude, which is farther 
fouth than any of our fettlements. in Africa ; but 
the* trial might be made of that too. 

But as to the clove, it is found in the ifland of 
Borneo, at Gilolo, and feveral other iflands, from 
the latitudes of 2 to 7 degrees, which is cxadly the 
climate of our gold coaft ; likewife the cinnamon is 
found in Ceylon, in the latitude of 6 to 7 degrees, 
and hits punftually with this coaft ; and we can fe^ 
no rcafon why the fame climate on the fliore of Africa 

X z may 
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may not, .by the help of art and induftry, prcducfe 
the fame fruit. I fum up all with obferving, that 
there is no reafon to doubt but all or moft of the 
produftions, either of the Eaft or Weft Indies, might 
be produced here, fuch is cotton, ginger, fugar, 
cacao, pimento, indigo, and feveral others, known 
at Jamaica; as alfo the cochineal, the vanclloes, and 
even the Peruvian bark, if induftry and application 
were fet on work to plant them. 

There is a vaft ocean of improvement m view 
upon the African coaft, and as there are, as well on 
this fide (rf the country, as on the Eaftcrn fhores, 
vaftly populous nations, nay empires, where there are 
millions of people yet to trade with who were never 
traded with before, the prevailing on thefe nation* 
to civilize and govern thcmfelves according as in- 
formed nature wiwld foon direft them, would ne-* 
ceffarily introduce trade, confume manufaftures, 
employ fhipping and hands^ and in time eftablifli 
fuch a commerce as would be more than equal to 
any foreign exportation we have yet to boaft of \ 

Thefe ideas may by fome perfons be thought too 
fanguinc ; but though objeftiorts may eafily be ftart- 
cd to them, yet we do not think there are any of 
fufficient weight, rationally, to prevent a trial of all 
thefe articles; the expence certainl)rwould not be con- 
fiderable ; not to be compared with the advantages 
which would probably acruc from it, 

A Dutch Cargo for the Coaft of Guinea, 

This cargo contains not only the quantity and 
(quality of the merchandize fit for the ne groe trade, 
but explains alfo what fliips are beftfor the purpofe, 
the requifite number of failors, their wages, and the 
^cccflTary viftuals both for Europeans and negroes. 

• Poftlcthwaytt Art, Gaineair 
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The fitteft (hips for thefe coafts, are thofeof 200 
tons, manned wich 50 or 60 faiJors. 

The viduals for this number of failors for thirteen 
or fourteen months are 

Sixty facks of oatmeal. 

Sixty facks of grey peafe. 

Sixty facks of white ditto. * 

Fifty barrels of beef. 

Fifteen barrels of bacon, or ten fchipponds, each 
weighing three hundred pounds. 

Six barrels of butter. 

Four puncheons or two pipes of oil. 

Two hundred and fifty checfes. 

Eight thoufand pounds of bifcuit. , 

Three hundred loaves of bread, each of half a 
pound. 
• Eight thoufand pounds of dry fifli. 

Sixty barrels of beer. 

Three hundred pipes of brandy. 

Two hundred pounds of candles half wax. 

Haifa tierce of train oil for lamps. 

Victuals for fix hundred Negroes, 

Fourteen lads or one hundred and fifty two facks 
of oatmeal. 

Eight lafts of beans. 

Four pipes of brandy, befides what is neceflary 
for the failors. 

One butt of Spanifh wine. 

One or two pipes of prunes for purging them. 

Three hundred pounds of tamarinds tor the fame 
purpofe. 

Two qifterns, containing Cxteen tierces of water 
each, for boiling their beans and oatme^al. 

X 3 Merchandize 



jio guinea; 

Merchandize for Loango and Malimba. 

' Scarlet cloth with broad lift •, blue cloth ; yellow 
cloth a few pieces only ; bleached Silefia lawns i 
anabafles in piecc;s and half pieces j black flowered 
fluffs ; large and fm^ll bafons, bells, fufces, and 
gunpowder; and a gre^t quantity ofbr^ndy. 

The expence of this cargoe either for Guinea or 
Loango, not including the purchafe of the (hipi, 
may amount to about three thoufand pounds fter- 
ling. 

The goods which the Europeans carry to this part 
of Africa and barter for flavts, gold, and other com- 
modities are chiefly thefe; calicoes, cottons, linen 
and woollen ftvjffs, ferges, perpetuanas, wrought 
iron, pewter, and brafs; fuch as fwords, knives, 
hatchets, nails, hammers, pewter difhes, plates, 
pots, and cups, brafs pots, kettles and other houfe- 
hold utenfils ; fire arms, powder, Ihot j brafs and 
glafs toys, beads, bugles, and coris ; with. brandy, 
fpirits, wine, and tobacco. The negroes are ex- 
tremely fond of brafs ware ; and wrought pewter, 
iron, and lead are good articles •, there are 4ikcwifc 
great quantities of fire arms, gunpowder, ball, 
cloathing, liquprs, and furniture fcnt yearly from 
turope, for the ufe of the European forts and fafto- 
ries. So that vpon the whole, Europeans may ex- 
port to Africa about the value of 20o,ooo], ia goods, 
and may bring from thence annually to the value of 
3,000,000 1. in gold, flaves, ivory, pepper, guijis, 
and drugs. 

Guinea is agreeably diverfified wrth mountains aijd 
vallies, woods and open fields. The hil!s arc 
adorned with trees of an extraordinary height, the 
vallies between them being rich and extenfive', pro- 
per for the cultivation of all manner of vcorn and 
fruits,^ with villages every where agreeably interfper- 

fed. 
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Tec!, and the country is exceedingly populous. 
But the mod pleafant and fruitful part of the 
country is that about Whidah, which is repre- 
sented as a perfeft paradife, if it was not for the 
Xinhealthfulncfs of the place with regard to European 
'conftitutions. However, it may be fuppofed that 
on fo extenfive a coaft there 'is i great deal of defert 
ground. Much of this is found upon the Gold coaft ; 
and other parts of it are fo overflowed in the rainy 
'feafon, that the foil will produce fcarce any thing'buc 
rice ; all other corn and moft of the plants being dc- 
*ftroyed by the annual floods ; but then Widah and 
other places, make amend* for this by their abun- 
dant fertility. 

As there are « great many petty fovcrc^gns in 
'Guinea, who are frv^quently at war with each other, 
thejlavesxire generally fuch as are taken in thcfe wars, 
not only meo but women and children, for when 
they invade a/country with any fuccef^, they carry all 
the inhabitants into captivity. There are alfo a 
great many others who are made flaves for debt, or 
ibme mifdemeancKur, and not only xhe debtor or cri- 
minal loies his libenty, but frequently his whole fa- 
mily and all that are related to him, Befides, fottie 
people feU even their wives and children when they 
have offended them ; v/hile others leflfen their fami- 
lies iiiider kn apprehcnfion they Ihall not be able to 
maintain them ; and if a famine or great- fcarcity 
happen^, they will fell themfelves to one another for 
tread. In times of peace nothing is more common 
than for the negroes of one nation to Ileal thofe of 
another, and fell them to the Europeans ; there have 
beeo alio Jnftances of children felling their parents 
when they have been weary of them, and wanted to 
'cnjoy what they had* Th^rfe are the various ways by 
which the unhappy negroes are frequeatly reduced 
from flourifhingcircumftances to a ttate of flavery^ 
«od J)roughc down to the coaft to be fold to the Eu- 
X 4 ropeans: 
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ropeans : fo that all things confidcrcd, this trade is 
HOC fo inhuman as foipe have reprefentcd, becaufe if 
the Europeans did not buy the captives, they would 
remain Haves to their captors, who are the worft of 
matters *. 

GUADALOUPE, in 1 761, the produce of this 
idand at the Briu^b market was 
Cocoa nuts £. ii>497 o o 

CoifFce (^6,261 16 3 

CalTiafittuI^ 3,100 8 o 

Tamarinds J7 5 

pry ginger 2,713 17 o 

Sugar 405,022 4 o 

Covv hides 508 4 o 

Indigo 462 iS p 

Coidial wateri 27 o o 

Rum 775 o o 

Succades ^ 90 19 6 

Cotton 112,792 10 o 

Total 603,269 3 9 

From this table we fhall take occafion to remark 
that the ideas which aftuated the government of 
Great Britain in the peace of Paris, were of the moft 
extraordinary nacure that could have arifen ; after 9 
war that had proved fo extremely expenfiye, but which 
was attended with fuch fuccefs, that we might have 
chofen which of our acquifitions to retain 5 in fuch 
a fituation, it was extraordinary that they Ihould not 
fix upon one at l«aft which (hould have fomc eflFedj: 
in repairing fo great a wafte of wealth, or weakening 
the enemy by depriving her of a confiderable branch 
of trade and navigation. Our negociators had three 
pbjeds before them^ Canada, the Newfoundland 

* Rolt*s New Diftionary of 'XtTAt and Commerce, Art. 
Guipfa. 
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fifhery, and Guadaloupe ; either of the two laft 
would have been acquiring fomething very confider*- 
able, at the cxpence of the enemies wealth and 
Itrength j but thefe were rejedled in favour of Canada, , 
which never paid its own cxpences, and which em- 
ployed but feven fmall fhips. This was our ac- 
quifition in return for the millions we had fpent, and 
in fatisfadion for the floods of wealth we poured ih^ 
to the enemy's hands, by the reftorations we made 
them i a refledion, equally if not more melancholy 
than any which the peace of Utrecht could occafion, 
infamous as it was ! 

H. 

TT ERRING (fiOieryO The following is the 
j[ JL ft^^^ of the Dutch herring fifliery in 1748. 
It employed ftiips from 70 to lOO tons -1000 

FifhermenN 14000 

Seamen, &c, 86000 

They caught lafts of fifh 85000 

Worth )f. 1,700000 

This {late of the Dutch fifhery is fufficient to (hew 
the imenfe importance of it -, the following refledi* 
ons on cftablifhing that of Britain are highly ju(h 

If the Dutch could catch the herrings on their own 
coafts, would not they think themfelves happy to 
fave a voyage of 200 leagues ? No one certainly that 
has a mine in Cornwal, would chufe to lodge his 
miners in Dcvonfliire or Wales. As the Wcftern 
Iflands are alloived to be the very, center of the fiih- 
ery, ftiled by the Dutch a golden mine, would 
not reaibn require that jthey (hould alfo be the 
chief refidence of the fifhermen, efpecially as in tbofe 
parts the fifhery is not a temporary employment of 
a few weeks, 'but might be carried on in diflferent 
jbr^nches alcDoft $he whole ye^r rouud^ 

The 
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The fituation, foiU and climate of thofe iflands, 
when but confidercd with the leaft attenton, all in*- 
yite us to make fectlemcnts on them, if we wifh co 
profecute the fifhcry in a fuccefsful manner. Their 
iituation is admirable, not only as the fi;fh furround 
all their coafts, and*fill their bays and creeks, which 
renders large buffes unneceffary, and enablesr the 
Jifhermen to fleep on fhore fevera;! nights of the 
week, bot alfo as the navigation from them is fo con- 
venient either to the Northern kingdoms, the Medi- 
teiTanean, orthe Weftlndies. Their climate is mnch 
more mild than that of the oppofite continent, and 
their winters are very rarely rigorous. The foil, tho' 
butbadly cultivated by theprelentinhabitants, is haw- 
ever foiertUe that it yields in feve.ral places thiriy, 
lixty, and even (ometii^es an liundred fold, Almoft 
all the iflands contain a great abundance of mark; 
lo that were they to be cnkivatcd to t^ieir grcateft cx.- 
tent, they would admit o! being extremely populous, 
ivithbut any other fupport befidcs agriculture. 

Biit if there was not an inch of mould -upon theip^ 
filch is their happy fityation. for trade, andfuch the 

' riches of the fifhery tipon tht-ir coafts,- that if thefe 
advantages were improved by the iriduftry of men, 

^ a flouriftiing city might fCipport itlelf upon each t)f 
the larger iflands. Attica, tho' antiently very popu-* 
lous, v;as always noted for its barrennefs. As the 
Wefttrn Ifland^ lie fo conveniently for the navigation 
toAriierica, and out intercourfe with that continent 
is 'daily increafmg; as they enjoy as favourable a 
climate as thofe of Zcahnd, belong to as induftrious 

' ^nd enterprising ii people, and are furrounded with 
apinexh^uftible fund' of wealtli, the following cen- 
tary mayperlTaps fee many flourifhing towns upon 
^hem, and multitudes ot Ihips frequenting their 
ports. This will not appear a furprizing fnppofitipn 
i9 a pcrfon ^vtl0 confidcrs the flux of human things. 
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* The chief objeftion hitherto made againft purfq- 
Jng the fifliery, is that the whole profit, and more 
than the profit, is confumed by the great exptnces at- 
tending the trade, and indeed according to the 
meafurcs that have yet been obferved, it could hard- 
ly have boen expefted to have been otherwife. The 
buflcs arc built large, as if intended for foreign voy- 
ages ; they are only employed a few months in the 
J^ear; they are fitted out at a great expence; thefai- 
orsand filhermen are notintcrefted in the faccefs of 
the filhery, by being made partners in it • and ^ 
trifling home^ confumption, at extravagant prices, 
has been moic ftudied than a foreign trade with 
fmall profits. 

Let the means purfued for the future be but the 
reverfe o\ ihcf/, and we need not defpair of fuccefs. 
inftead of laying up the buflfes Half the year in places 
remote from the center of thq tracie, and wHere the 
charge of repairs is rendered expenfivc, by the high 
price both of marerials and men's labour, let maga- 
zines and (lore houfes be formed in the Weftern IQes^ 
^hich lie equally convenient for receiving naval ftorcs 
from the Baltic or America. The company thus 
having dock yards of their own, and workmen ac 
iow wages, the charge of flrting out, and of repairs, 
would be confiderably diminifhed, and the filhermen 
|)eing confiantiy employed almoft at their own doors, 
in fmall veffels, for nine or ten months of the 
year, the profits of the trade would be greatly in- 
creaied. '^ > 

The difcharged carpenters and failors ought to 
be tempted, by confidcrable advantages and immu- 
nities, to make thofe illands the place of their ha* 
bitation. Thofe of them who are married, ought 
each of them to'have fome fmall allowance for build- 
ing an houfc ; for their private (locks cannot be 
iuppofed to be large, and to have a home that a 

crfon 
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pcrfon can call his own, is no fmall inducement to 
fobriety and induftry. Foreign fifhermen, even with- 
cue I'uch encouragement, have fcemcd inclined to 
take up thdr rcfidence in the illands fubjed: to Bri- 
tain : were the government, therefore, to invite 
them by the offer of imrpunities gnd privileges, ic 
is but Veafon able to expefit that.great numbers from 
Hamburgh, Norway, and Holland, would embrace 
the opportunity or living under our laws. Mr. 
.Martin, in his account of the Weftern Ifles, tells us, 
" That after the reftoratign, a feyv Dutch families 
fettled in Stprnway, in the Ifle of Lewis ; but fome 
cunning merchants, found means, by the fecretaries, 
to prevail on king Charles to fend them away, 
though they not only brought money into tbe ifland, 
but taught the inhabitants fomething qf the art of 
fifliing. The fmall idea of fi(hing they had from 
the Dutch ha3 had fucb an effe6t, a3 to niake the 
people of the little village of Stornway to exccll all 
thole of the neighbouring ifles and continent ever 
fmce that ;ime : and the inhabitants of the town of 
Lerwick> in Zetland, in the fpace of thirty years, 
increafed from three or four families to three hun- 
dred, chiefly by the arrival of foreigners.".— By the 
former of thefe inftances it appears, thai: if foreigners 
could be tempted to fettle on thofe idands, they 
would not only contribute to the national wealth 
and ftriength by their own induftry, but would alfo 
jnftf ujft. the natives how to earn a iubfiftence : many 
of wkom, we are told by the fame author, tranfmir 
grate annually into other countries for want of know- 
Jng how to employ thcmfelves at home. 

if the failors and fifhermen were to fliarc in the 
fuccefs of the fifhery, it is natural to conclude, that 
they would be more attentive to improve all oppor- 
tunities and advantages ; and in cafe of an unfuc- 
cefsful feafon, or any other crofs accident, the lofs 
would not fail fo heavy on thofc who employed their 

2 money 
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money in promoting the trade. In Holland, and 
feveral places of l^orth Britain, the cuftom is, that 
thcfcamen go out adventurers, and they themfelves, 
it is faid, look upon this as the moft reafonablc and 
encouraging way. No good argument, I think, can 
be affigned for not making this the general pradticc 
through the whole trade. Let no workmen, there- 
fore, be employed in any branch of the filhery, ex- 
clufive of the twine fpinncrs, net-makers, and othe^ 
in the moft fcrvile offices, unlefs they agree to go 
fharers in the profit and lofs of the trade : that i^» 
let the Ihip- carpenters, rope-makers, faH^maker^, 
coopers, failors, and fifhermen, be jointly concerned 
with the merchant in fitting a bufs for the fea, by 
which method, if they can but merely favc them- 
felves from being lofcrs by the fiftiing, they are 
feverally gainers, having procured employment each 
in his rcfpeftive occupation. 

As the forming of docks, erefling magazines, 
drcfling of hemp, fpinning of twine, and making of 
nets, would' be great articles of expence, the follow- 
ing propofal, for removing in a great meafure that 
heavy charge, may perhaps defervc the confidcration 
of the public. 

Let all the convifts, who, according to the pre- 
fent method, are annually tranfportod from Britain 
to America, be for the future fent to fome of the 
fmall Weftern I (lands, clofe adjoining to the greater 
ones, and employed as flaves in hard labour on the 
different branches above mentioned. Were they 
to be tranfportcd to the fmall Weftern Ides, as to To 
many prifons, and there kept to hard labour, with an 
allowance of coarfe fair and mean lodging an^ cloath- 
ing, the dread of fuch a puniftiment would doubtleft 
be a greater rcftraint upon many villains, than Ty- 
burn itfelf. 

The people at home, who are fond of fafhionable 
novelties, giving extravagant prices for Britifh her- 
rings,. 
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rings, foreign markets were thereupon flighted, a? 
the fmall proBts they yielded bore no proportion td 
the expcnfive manner of carrying on the trade. The 
great home confumptiop, however, was but of very 
fhort continuance, the dearriefs of the commodity 
having foon abated the ardour of the people for pur- 
chafing it ; and the demand cea|ing at home, the 
courfe of the trade, which had Icarce any other de- 
mand, was immediately flopped. There is plainly 
not the Icaft need of any public encouragement for 
fupplying the markets at home, where the commo- 
dity is fo plentiful, and in fuch a fuper-abundance, 
that the peopfe, for want of knowing how to difpofe 
of the fijh they caught, have often been obliged to 
ufe them as manure for their' lands. When fifli 
are in fuch plenty on any, even the remoteil coafts 
of Britain, nothing but extortion, or mifraanagement . 
can make them dear in any of our great cities that 
have a free communication with the fea. The 
bounty, therefore, ought to be limited folely to 
thofe filh that are carried to ^ foreign market ; and 
confidering this gratuity, and the great fuperiority 
of our natural adva^itages, were we to ftudy care- 
fully the leaft expcnfive methods of condufting the 
trade, by carrying it on through all the feafbns, and 
I loy building and fitting out the bufifes, where work- 
inanlhip and naval (lores were at low prices, there 
is the grcaieft reafon to expeft, we might (bon be 
able to underfell the Dutch at foreign ports. 

The herrings, as they fall from the net, are reck- 
oned to coft the Dutch 6 j. a barrel, and it is cotti- 
puted that we might have them for 2 s. Mr. Martin 
even fays, that they have been bought in tlie Wcftern 
Ifles for 4^. a barrel. The Dutch have no fait of 
their own, but are obliged tp buy part of what they 
nfe of us. Naval (lores can be carried from the 
Baltic to the Weftern Iflands as cheap as from thence 
to Holland, The ports of Britain are open all the 

year 
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fear round ; but feveral of thofe of Holland are o£^ 
ten frozen up for months together. We lie n:>ore 
convenient than the Dutch for the navigation t(> 
America, and to'thc fouthern and nortiiern parts^ of 
Europe ; and if they can fare hard,, and be very lar 
borious, they arc in thofe points exceeded by the 
bold fifhermen of the Weftern and Northern Iflands, 
who fatisfy themselves by a very fc^nty fubfiftence^ 
and make no fcruple of braving the wintry fcas in 
ihiall open boats. 

To fucceed in eftablifhing the fifliery,. I believe^ 
It would be found prudent not to aim at carrying it 
on all at one? m the moft e»tcnfive manner;, for it 
may be doubted, whether fuch attempts have not 
been among the chief caules of the fmall progrefs 
we have hitherto made in this valuable trade, Sup- 
pofe a company, of the richeft merchants in the nar 
tion had attempted, in the infancy of our hardware-^ 
manufafture, to enlarge it at once to its prcfcnt 
extcnty by undertaking to build fuch a city as Bir- 
mingham in four or five, fummers,. and to people U 
with manufacturers in that branch, thcfy would have 
found the enterprize too hard for them ; and, the 
profits no way compenfating the expencc, the de- 
fign would have ablblutely ruined the undertakers^ 
In like manner were the fifhery to be profccuted ia 
ajl the large fea-port towns; the detached equip- 
rnents would^ fro,m the general iinacqjaaintcdnefs 
-with the 'ne>y branch of bufinefs, become very tXr 
penfive, and the profits for the fame reafon be but 
incoofiderable ; which would quickly bring the trade 
lander difrepute, and make the adventurers lay afide 
sl\1 thougjits of profecutifig it. If we fliould light* 
gjreat nuoiber of Imali tapers in different places^ 
they would be liable to be blown out with every 
blalt; but. were we to examine where there is the 
grcatell abundance "of fewel, and to light up a fmalt 
tire in that fpOt^ it would ibon g;athcr ftrengrfi, and 

gradually 
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gradually Widen its circle, till it became a large bla^e* 
Let us, therefore, give our chief attention to pro-* 
mote the filhery in thofe places, where the natural 
advantages for carrying it on are moft apparent, 
and no matter how fmall, or. how weak its firft be^ 
ginnings are ; if we perfeverc in cherilhing a vital 
principle, it will increafe annually, and in a fhort 
time diffufe itfelf widely through the whole nation^ 
The reftrifting the chief bounties and privileges to 
ihofc who fliould fifli in the Weftern Iflands, could 
not in the lead make the undertaking the lefs na* 
tionaL How many, who have plantations in the 
Weft Indies, manage their concerns in thofe remote 
jflands, without ftirring out of Britain ? It could not 
then be thought difficult for the merchants of Lon- 
don, or of other cities in Britain, to tranfadt bufinefs 
in the Weftern Ifles, which are fo fituated that the 
correfpondence of letters could not meet with the 
Icaft interruption *. 

HOPS. Grofs produce of the duty on hops, 
ibr qne year, ending 5th July, 1771. 

/. s. d. 
Barum 43- 

Bath 4 

Bedford 48 

Bucks 19 

Cambridge 64 

Canterbury 275650 

Cornwall 121 

Derby 406 

Doncafter '5 

Dorfct 14 

Effex 2781 

Exon 15 

Glouceftef 23 

* ReAeflions on theDomedic Policy, proper to be obferved 
•ntheCoaclttfioo oft Peace, 1763, p.^^s* 
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Grantham 
Hants 
Hereford 
Hertford 
Lincoln 
Lynn 

Manchefter 
Northampton 
Norwich 
Oxbn -' • 
Reading 
Rochefter 
^arunv 
Salop 
Sheffield 
Suffolk 
. Surry 
Suflex 
Taunton 
Tiverton 

SEaft 
Middle 
'Weft 
Wolverhampton 
Worcefter ' ." ■ 
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Total ;(^, 101,131 211^ 



By the foregoing account, it appears, that the two 
places, Canterbury and Rochefter, both in the county 
of Kent, grow more hops than all the other parts 
of the kingdom and Wales put together. 

HOLLAND. The Dutch annually raife be- 
tween two and three millions fterling in time of 
peace, out ©f which they pay their land forces, con- 
fifting of about 50,000 men, as well foreigners as 
national troops, Befides, they have feldom lefa 
than fifty men of war in commiffionj cither em- 
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ployed in protcfting their trade, or to be ready wheit 
the ftate may have occafion for them : but in time 
of war they augment their forces to 100,000 n>eD, 
and are able to fit out very formidable fleets^^as.the 
hiftory of this republic can tcftify. Their taxes art-v 
rofcd by an almoft general excife; for there is fcarce 
any thing in the whole country, but fome duty or 
another is laid upon it- In time of war they ufually 
levy a pdl-tax, a land-tax, or the two hundredth 
penny, and the chimney, or hearth-moneys but 
every province and city vary their taxes, as they 
think fit, provided they furnifh the quota demanded 
by the ftates general, who never give any dirediohs 
concerning the method of raifing it. But though the 
Dutch tax everv thing that is confumed at home» 
by eating, drinking, cloathing, &c. they take care 
that the duties on merchandife (hall be extremely 
low, both on importation and exportation s which 
makes this country a free port in a manner, and 
draws moft of the commerce of Europe *. Holland 
and Zealand do not contain above one million of 
Englifh acres. 

Holland and Zealand pays 67/. of 100/.; paid by 
all the United Provinces, and thecity of-Amfter- 
dim pays 27 of that 6y /. Amfterdam hath paid 
8oa,ooo/. per annuni, and Holland and.Zeaiand 
hath paid' 2« 1 00,000 /. i 

The excifc of vrftual at Amfterdam fcen|s above 
half the original value of the fame^ viz. gro#id»cor^ 
pays 20 ftivers the bufliel, or 63 gilders ^e laft t 
beer 113 ftivers the barrel •, houfing one-fi^ni of the 
rent ; fruit one-eiehth of i|/hat it coft-j othei|x>mmo- 
dities, one^ieventh, one-eighth, one^ninth^ and one« 
twelfth i S)At ad libitum : all weighed g^s pay» be^ 
fides the premifes, aviftfam* " 

If Hollandand Zealand pay per ann. 2,100,000/. 
then all the provinces together muft pay about 
• Grand Tour, Vol. !• p, 32. 
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5,c0o,0oo /. lefs than which fum per ann. perhaps, 
is not fufficient to have maintained the naval war 
with England, 72,000 land-forces, befides all other 
the ordinary charges of their government, whereof 
the church is there a part. 

Holland is a level country, fo a* in any part 
thereof a windmill may be fet up, and by its being 
moift and vaporous^ there is always wind ftirring 
ovei it, by which advantage the labour of many 
thoufand hands is faVed y. forafmuch as a mill made 
by one man \t\ half a year, will do as much labouf 
ds four men for five years together. This advan- 
tage is greater or lefs, where employment or eafe of 
labour is fo; but in HoJlaftd it is eminently great, 
and the worth of this conveniency is near 150,000/. 

tn Holland and Zealand there* is fcarce any place 
of Work, or bufinefs, one mile diftant from a na- 
vigiible river 5 and the charge of water-carriage is 
generally* but one-fifteenth, or one-tWfent^th part of 
land carriage. The value of this conveniency I 
eftimate to be above 300,000/. per annum. 

Thofe who have their fituation thus to the .fea, 
dnd abound i^^ith fi(h at home, and liaving alfo the 
conimand of IWpping, have by confetljuence the 
fifliing-tradc j whereof that of herrings alone brings 
more yearly pfo6t to the Hollanders, than the tirade 
of the Weft Indies to Spain, or of the Eaft to them- 
felves s as many have affirmed, bein^ as the fame 
fey, vfis (^ modis oisibovc three millions per ann. 
^fit. 

One hundred years ago, the Hollanders were a 
poor and opprcffed people, living in ai country na* 
turally cold, moift, and unpleafant, and were with« 
all perTecuted for their heterodoxy in religion. 

From hence it njeceffarily follows, that this people 
muft labour hartj, and fet all b^nds to work : rich 
and poor, young and old, mt^ft ftudy the art of 
number, weighty and meafure -, muft fare hard, 
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provide for impotents and for orphans, out of hope 
to make profit by their labours y muft punifli the 
lazv by labour, and not by crippling them : I fay, 
all theie particulars, faid to be the fubtle excogica- 
tionsofthe Hollanders, feem to me but what could 
not almoft have been otherwife. "^ 

Liberty of confcience, regiftry of conveyances^ 
fmall cuftoms, banks, lombard and law-merchant, 
rife alPfrom the fame fpring, and tend tg the fame 
fea ; as for lownefs of intcreft it is alfo a neceflary 
effect of all the premlfes, and not the fruit of their 
contrivance *. 

Politics. 

All the fenfible anddifinterefted part of the Dutch 
natioh, arc by this time convinced, that the notion 
of a perfeft democracy, and a form of government 
founded on an equality of wealth and power, is 
m^re deluGpn, invented and preacjhed up by fuch as 
mean to poffcfs themfelves of as much of both as 
they can pofllbly grafp,, and then cover themfelves 
and their aflbciates with the fpecious title of the 
rulers of a free people, when they are in fadt no 
more than leaders of a certain fadlion. The nation 
muft be fatisfied from experience, that fuch a re* 
gimcn as this, participates of both extremes, of 
tyranny and anarchy; inclining to the fornier in a 
feafon of full peace, and declining towards the lat- 
ter in a time of trouble. The Dutch nation muft 
by this time apprehend, that the only natural poize 
in their conftitotion, is the power of a ftadtholder; 
in whpm^an cxcefe of authority can never be appre- 
hended, whilf that innate love of liberty* for which 
they have been ever famous,^ continues to. glow in 
their bofoms, and whofe authority will by degrees 
extinguidi tbofe attempts that crafty and fedirious 

* Petty *s Political Arithmetic, p. iij.. 

men 
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men may infpire their tools to make^ in order to 
create frelh confufions. Harmony and perfeftioa 
are the works of time, as well as wifdom, . and the 
continuance of peace will^ without doubt, bring 
them to that maturity which will cfFeftually rcftorc 
tl^e domeftic ftate of their affairs. 

As to the foreign intercfts of this republic, tthey 
confift in living upon good terms With her neigh- 
bours, in the ftrift performance of treaties, and in 
the maintenance of the balance of power. A good 
correfpondence with her neighbours is an eflential 
point of policy with refpedt to this ftate; becaufe 
the chief dependence of her fubjedls is on commerce, 
which is incompatible with an unfcttled ftate of 
things. Thi^ maxim, however, muft not be ad^ 
hered to, without due deference for the other two ; 
fince peace, like gold, maybe bought too dear 5 
and nothing can be fo prejudicial to commerce, as 
to make it a pretence for betraying the dignity, and 
finking the Credit of the ftate, by which it muft in 
time be weakened, and in the end loft. Alliances 
and treaties of a defenfive nature, are to be made 
with great deliberation ; bgt are facred when once 
concluded, and muft be at a)l events fulfilled, that 
the republic may have a cle^r title to the affiftancc 
of her 41ies, whenever her circumftances may re-? 
quire it. But that peace may produce thofe fruits 
that are expedited from it ; that the endeavours of 
the republic may prove fuccefsful in the caufe of her 
ifriends ; and th^t her allies may never be deterred 
from complying with their engagements in her fa- 
vour, it is abiblutely neceflary that the balance 
fhould be preferved : for this maxim, as it gave 
being to the republic which was fupported in its in-^ 
fancy, in order to leffen the exorbitant power of 
Spain ; fo if ever- the balance fhould be loft, it is 
fure to feel the bad ^ffefts qF it firft, and in th^ 
liioft immine^t degree. As thefe are truths which 

Xi may 
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may be dcmonftratcd from reafon, (o they have 
been more than once juftificd by experience, fince 
the affairs of Europe were never at a criBs in this 
refpedt, but thofe of the United Provinces were ia 
the utmoft danger, 

In the North it is apparently the intcreft of Hol- 
land to fupport the independency of the feveral pow- 
ers in that part of Europe : her wifeft ftatefmcn have 
always maintained this, and when her affairs have 
been beft managed, fhe has afted accordingly, Hec 
fleets have more than once fccurcd the kingdom of 
Denmark from being totaHy ovcrwhelmrd ; and (he 
has frequendy felt in return the good efFe^s of her 
wife and laudable concern for the Danes. 

It is impoffiblc to refled on the fituation of the 
territories of the republic, without perceiving how 
greit an intereft (he has in prcferving thd balance 
between the houfes of Auftria and Bourbon, and of 
what importance it is to her fafety, as well as prof- 

gerity, that the former Ihould not be opprcffed. 
he is likewife obliged to have a conftant attention 
%o the princes of Germany, who on the other fide 
have very powerful reafons to live upon good terms 
with her, and when her afiFairs require it, to yield 
her any afliftance that (he wants; but above all, 
fhe is bound to maintain a perfeft friendfhip with 
his Pruflian majefty, as well on account of the vaft 
^ccefTion of power which that mdnarph has obtained, 
as his being her near neighbour, in confequence qf 
havmg part of Guelderland yielded to him by the 
treaty of Utrecht ; the dutchy of Cleves, by h\% 
treaty of partition with the eledor palatine •, the di-r 
ftrifts that fell to him, as joint heir of king WiUiatn 
the Third; and the principality of Eafl.FriezIand, 
Vrhich i§ acquired by the extinftion of the line of its 
ancient princes. With all thefe powers, the repub-: 
jic is under engagements by folemn treaties ; and it 
|§ by gn pxadt perfqrniaqce pf thefe that (he muft 
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maintain her rank, her reputation, and the benefits 
which refult to her fubjefts from the conftitution of 
Her government; which in virtue of thofc treaties, 
all thefe powers are bound to maintain. 

In reference to the balance of Italy Ihe has alfo 
confiderable intcrcft ; refulting from the large (hare 
of commerce Y^hich her fubjeds enjoy in the Me- 
diterranean and the Levant, and which will always 
depend on the preferving the independence of the 
princes and ftates in that part of Europe; fo that 
ihe is tx>und to promote that as far as in her lies ; 
and in times paft has {hewn a due regard to this ob- 
ligation. She has befides fome particular engage- 
nients with the Swifs cantons and their allies ; and 
has'for a long courfe of years had a confiderable corps 
of their infantry in her fcrvice, who with great 
courage and fidelity have fought in fupport of her 
liberties, whenever they were in danger. ^ 

Laftly, there is nothing clearer than that it is her 
true intereft to live in perfedh harmony with Great 
Britain ; inafmuch as both countries have continually 
reaped the greateft advantages when this union has 
fubfifted ; and have both felt, and ftill feel, the bad 
effeds of being fet at variance, and employing their 
maritime forces againft each other, through the in- 
trigues of their common enemies. It is indeed true, 
that each of thefe powers have ah equal intereft in 
commerce ; but while they live upon good terms, 
and confult their rcfpediye interefts only, they can, 
without any difficulty, regulate the views of their 
Ifubjeds, fo as to prevent their clafhing with each 
other, and for the common benefit of both, which 
in the prefent fituation of things is far cafier than 
in former tinries ; and perhaps too of greater con- 
fequence than ever, confidering the new fchemes 
that are every day formed, and are ftill forming, in 
different parts of Europe, with a tendency equally 
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prejudicial to the trade of both*. Sec Uniteu 

J^liOVlNCES. 

HORSES. There have been numerous com- 
plaints of late years againft the number of horfcs 
jcept in b ngland ; as occafioning the high price of 
provifions, at the fame time that no valuable efTedts 
relulted from them, which would not equally flow 
from the ufe of oxen in their ftead. We muft con- 
fefs ourfcives entirely of this opinion. The mere 
dearnefs of provifions (which, however, can only 
be very partially owing to this) is not perhaps a 
great evil V but the home confumption ojF any com- 
modity, which ufed formerly to be exported, make$ 
,zn effential diflFerence in the balance of the nation's 
wealth. This is the effeft of keeping fuch numbers 
of horfesi formerly we raifed wheat and barley 
enough to export half a million of quarters, worth a 
million fterling ; but the extreme high price of oats 
has made it lo profitable to cultivate tbem, that 
the farmers have leflened the quantities of their other 
grain, in order to increafe this : the other forts were 
fent abroad, and money brought into the kingdom 
in return -, but the oats are all confumed at home : 
this, therefore, is an undpMbtedevil. - 

Home confumption in many c^fes is .an advan- 
tage-, becaufe various branches of jj^ortation may 
depend on it, or other good efFcfts- refult from it 5 
^ut in this cafe there is np good. Horfe-s are ah- 
folutely neceflary only in draught and hulbandry; 
and if we could fubilitute nq other beaft inftead of 
them, we- ought to promote their increafe j but ap 
px at the fame time that he does all his work, brings 
with him none of the attendant evils : for which rca- 
fon, the ufp of 9xen (hould by all mpans be eu- 
gfluragcd, 

• Prcf^ftt Stat^ of Europe, p. 504. 
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We fee no cffeftual m^ans of doing this, but bf 
laying a tax upon all borfes : fuppofe, forinftancc, 
of twenty (hillings a year on all not employed in 
hufbandry; ten (hillings on all employed in hu(^ 
bandry ; and five (hillings on all colts not yet put 
to work: this tax would raifc a confiderable revenue, 
or work the beneficial confequcnces cxpefted from 
it. There are, it is true, objeftions againft taxes 
on property: they ought to -.be laid on eonfump- 
tion ; but that rea(bning is not univerfal. We have 
a tax upon coach- wheels, or raiher a tax laid on 
every man who ufes coach-wheels, which is as ab- 
folute as any on horfes could be : not to mention the 
land-taxvor thaton plate, in which wedireftly pay 
for pofiefTing valuable property. ,! Thefe two in* 
(lances of taxes are open to numerous pbjedions ; a 
man ought never to pay, becaufe he is poBtCkd of 
property, which is as beneficial to the ftate as to 
himfelf. It is, however, different with horfes ; they 
can be beneficial only to himfelf, but pernicious to 
the ftate: he- has it in 4 his power to choofe oxen, 
and efcape the tax : you tax a French cJoth, and 
leave an Englifli one untaxed 5 let your fubjefts ufe 
one, but not the other : the one is beneficial to. the 
ftate, the other the rcverfe. This is the cafe with 
horfes and oxen : no man need pay the tax if he 
will ufe oxen inftead of horfes ; wear Englifti cloth, 
inftead of French cloth. 
* Many other circumftances favour thfe idea of fuch 
a tax ; among which we (hall only touch upon a 
few: I. The revenue would flourifh.from it; for 
fuch a tax would bring in not Icfs than a million 
fterling net into the exchequer, 2. It would be ^ 
propprtionablp tax, in refpeft of equality, more than 
perhaps any other that could be devifcd ; for the 
income of molt men is pretty exadly (hewn, by 
, proportion, in the number of their horfes, 3- It 
would be taxing a great branch pf luxury, whiqji 
. employ? 
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employs hone of our poor, nor fets any H)(!uftry at 
work, which is the merit of moft other branches of 
hizury. 4. No tax could be levied in a cheaper or 
eafier way. 

For thefe reaibns, among others, it would be a 
political meafure of excellent tendency, and do more 
in advancing the numerous interefts of this country, 
than almoft any tax that could 4>e thought of; hav- 
ipg all the merit of cuftoms 00 foreign manufadures* 

J. 

JAPAN, an ifland and empire in Afia, too 
well known to require a geographical or hifto- 
f teal defcription ; but the trade ofit is of too much 
confcquence to be pa(ied over without an article* 

Niphon, which is the principal of the Japaii 
ifles, is 260 leagues long, and from 60 to 100 
broad- They are in from 31 to 42 N. latitude. All 
the iQands are about the fize of the Britifh ifles, 
and Niphon fomething larger than Great Britain. 
The commodities of Japan are fewer than one would 
imagine, conHdering that it is as fertile a country, 
and the people as induftrious as any in the world. 
The reaion of this is becaufe they chufe to deal with 
ftrangers for ready money : that is to fay, for filver; 
which is at once a commodity, and the meafure of 
all commodities here. They have great quantities 
of gold ; but the exportation of it is forbid, under 
the fevereft penalties. Sulphur alfo abounds in this 
country to ^ prodigious degree, fo that vaft quan- 
tities are annually diibofed of, without any danger 
of exhaufting their u:ock; But the grand commo* 
dity, in point of value next to filver, is copper, of 
which they have likewife prodigious quantities, which 
at the fame time is by much' the fineft in the world : 
they formerly fold it with a great mixture of gold, 
but they have now found a way to extraA that ; 
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yet their copper remains ftill in very high and juft 
repute. They have very fine pearls, and great 
quantities of mother of pearl, which they do not 
much efteem : ambergris, and other rich drugs, 
are likewife to be met with. There is alfo very fine 
filk of feveral forts, which they fell very reafonably, 
though ac the fame time they purchafe China (ilk^ 
which is not fo good as their own ; but in all pro* 
bability this is with a view to fome manufadture, for 
which it is moft proper. 

All forts of cabinet-work, and lacquered ware, 
they make in the utmoft perfedion, as they do 
likewife their porgslain, or earthen ware. This 
was formerly much finer and much ftronger than it 
is now made, and therefore the old Japan ware is 
very valuable, even in that country. Some efteem 
their tea much better than that of China, which is^ 
however, only true upon the fpot ; for as its flower 
is more delicate, Co it is fooner loft when the herb 
(Comes to be tranfported ; and therefore, howefiec 
fome forts of Japan tea may be valued in the Indies^ 
we never can ei^ped to fee them in equal perfedioa 
Jiere in Europe. 

They neither fend nor receive ambafladoi;s in the 
manner other nations do ; and though formerly the 
government fo far complied with the detires of fuch 
' as were of a mercantile genius, as to permit them 
to trade in certain countries, under abundance of 
fcftridions ; yet they have fince thought fit to re- 
voke thefe licences : and their fubjeds now Q^rry go 
po foreign trade at a|l, at leaft with the perq^ijpjon 
of the government. As to their inland commerce^ 
|t is, and always was, very great. 

The Dutch are forbidden to fend any fliips to Ja- 
pan that have any figures whatever at their fterns ; 
becaufe the Japanefe confider thefe as infults on 
their religion, fome of thefe figures having acci- 
dentally refeipbled their idols. They are reftrained 

from 
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from fending goods beyond the value of 380,000 
taels per ann. As foon as their (hips arrive, they 
fall immediately under the power of the Japancfe, 
who take all their cannon, fmall arms, fails, cord- 
age, and fpare anchorSj into their pofleffion. The 
crews of thefe fhips are confined to an ifland, as well 
as the people of the faftory, unlefs they have a li- 
cence granted them to go into the city ; and even 
this is reftrained to four at a time. The prices of 
the goods are fct by the Japaqefc direftors of the 
trade, as arc likewife the prices of the goods they 
take in exchange ; and fales are made when and 
how they pleafe. 

The Dutch fend annually four (hips to Japan, of 
between thirty and fifty pieces of cannon ; but they 
are indiflfercntly armed for two reafons : firft, there 
is little or no danger in thefe feas*, and fecondly, 
that they may give the lefs fufpicion to the Japanefe, 
who do not care to fee (hips of great force upon 
their coait. Thefe veflfels are laden with fuch 
European and Indian goods as are in demand at Ja- 
pan ; fuch as Englith ar)d Dutch cloths, camblet? 
of all colours ; brocades gold and filver ; very" rich 
iilks of all colours, and efpc cially crimfon and white; 
raw filks, raw cotton, and fpun cotton -, tapeftries, 
lead, fteel, and fublimate 5 fugars of all forts ; fpices 
of all kinds ; Morocco leather, and all forts of (kins, 
particularly buck and doe ; of which they carry a 
prodigious quantity, arwi about half the quantity of 
ox- hides. 

It is allowed- that the commerce of Japan is very 
much funk Xfi the Dutch, to what it was in- point of 
profit ; and it is likewife true, that great loffes are 
frequently fuftained therein : but after all it is ftill 
very confiderablc ; fo that on the befl: computation 
that can be made, it produces annually to the com- 
pany better than five rhillions of guilders, or Haifa 
piillion fterl'ng, e^clufive of the great advantages 

that 
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that rcfult from the diftribution of the eflTcAs brought 
from Japan over all the Indies, which may perhaps 
amount. to as much more *. 

The fame author has given fome very fendbfe 
obfervations on the means and importance of re- 
covering our trade to Japan. 

The means therefore that I fliould propofe, would 
be the landings in the northern pare of the great idand 
of Niphon, two or three perfoqs properly inftrufted, 
who, under pretonce of (hipwrcck, might defire and 
c^tain a pafiage to the Dutch port ; and as this is 
the biggeft of the three iilands that compofe the 
empire • of Japan, I conceive, that in their paflage 
acrofs it, they might have many opportunities ; cfpe- 
cially if they took pains to learn the language, to 
inform a people fo inquifuive as thefe are, of the 
particulars which it concerns us mod that they 
lUould kriow; and if at a proper fcafon a (hip fliould 
be fent from the coaft of China to the port of Nan* 
gazaqui, to enquire after thefe people, it might af- 
tore) us an opportunity of feeling the pulfes at leait 
of jhe Japancfe once more. . 

I forefee a multitude of objf dions that may be 
made to this fcheme; fuch as, that it will be found 
extremely- hard, if not inipoflible, to meet with pcr- 
fons either capable, or willing to undertake it. But 
I have confidcred thefe objedlions, and I do not 
think they have much weight. There are lb many 
people who at this juflfture ihip thcmfelves for the 
£aft Indies, in the mod low and laborious ftations, 
in hopes of bettering their fortunes, that I am pcr- 
fiiaded, if a reward of three thoufand pounds, or 
fome fuch fum, was promifed to be paid immedi- 
ately- on. their coming back, there would not want 
fome who would offer themfelves for this fervice; 
aod jili^e^, as to their capacities, they might be tried^ 

•• r 

• Harris'^ Voyages, VoJ, II. p. 304. 

and 
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and even improved, before they were fcnt j arid they 
might have fuch inftruftions given theixi, though 
not in writing, for that might hazard all by being 
found upon them, as might enable them to execute 
this commiffion with great probability of fuccefs. 

That they fliould at once obtain a privilege, and 
fettled trade there, is what I am not fanguine enough 
to cxpeft ; nor is it what I mean by the probability 
€>£ executing their commiffion with fotccfs : but 
that they might be able to learn fome news of the 
Japanefe, and carry them feme news of us, whieh 
in time, and with proper helps» might eorrie to 
ibmcwhat, is what I cannot help thinking very proba^ 
ble : at leaft it is apparent, that if fome attempt of 
tke kind be not made, we can never hoj^e for any 
thing ; and to defpair in a matter of trade is in- 
compatible with the true fpirit of a trading nation, 
and with ours more efpecially. 

But if, while we confider all attempts of this fort 
as chimerical or impradlicable, any other nation 
fiiould ftepin, and either expel thcDutch^ or (hare 
with them in that commerce, it will be a v^ high 
rcfleftion upon us who may pretend to it, with at 
leaft as great, if not greater hopes than any other. 
That this conjeSure of fome other nation's making 
an attempt of this nature, is not abfolutelywild or 
gtottndlcfs, may appear from the endeavours of the 
Kuffians, who have a&ually reached in, their dis- 
coveries fome iflands, the inhabitants of which makfe 
ufe of money ftamped with Japanefe charaders, 
from whence it is with great probability conjcfturcd^ 
that they are vaflals at leaft, if not fubjefts, to that 
empire. There are other nations too, which have 
found their way to tiie Eaft Indies, and the coafts 
of China, though it was thought they laboured tin- 
der infoperable difficulties ; and why they (hottki 
not be able to extend their commerce further, and 
even reach Japan, is what no good realbn can be 

afligned 
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affigncd to prove, any more than I apprehend any 
folid caufe can be flicwn why we fliould not endea* 
vour to be ^forehand with them in a point of 
fiich confeqiaence. 

But perhaps fome critic may demand, how do you 
know 4t^is of fuch confequence ? How can you take 
lipin you to aflert fo confidently, things relating to 
a place and people at fuch a diftance ? How can you 
tell that all thefe points have not been long ago 
confidered 4>y betcer judges than yourfelf^ and fuch 
projeAs as you propofe upon iubftantial motives 
rejcded ? Or what realbn is there, that you expeft 
the Ichemes you form in your clofet, fliould ferve for , 
rules to fuch as are better acquainted with thefe mat- 
ters than yourfelf ? I am very fenfible, that there are 
a race of ill-natured people in the world, very capa^ 
ble of throwing out fuch rcflcdbions as thefe : and 
I know too, that many of them do it againil the 
convidion of their own minds, and merely from a 
fpirit of envy. Bur, however, as fuch queftions 
may have a bad efFcdt on the minds of a better fort 
of people, by which I mean perfons of an honcftcr 
difpofition, and who really wifli well to the public, 
and yet are led away by fuch trite animadverfiohs^ 
for want of a due meafure of attention, I think ic 
may not be amift, fpr their fakes, to examine fuch 
notions once for all -, and to (hew, that however 
fpecious they may appear at firft fight, they have in 
reality no foundation. 

In the firft place, I muft obferve, that the theory 
of trade may be as well acquired from books and in- 
quiries, as from beiftg adually concerned in it; and 
thatt experience (hews us the moft cxtenfive projeds, 
and (uch as have been attended with the greatcft 
fuccefs, have been formed by fpeculative men, who 
by reafoning upon fa£ts, have been able to form 
much better judgments with rcfpeft to commerce, 
than thofe from whom they received the fa6te upon 

• - which 
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which they argued. 5ut t9 come clofer to the pointy 
and by anfwering thcfc queftions fo far as they re-^ 
gard this fubjedt, to put an end to this difpute, 
fince the fame anfwers will ferve with equal truth 
and certainty on any other occafion : if we know 
the fituation and extent of a country, its climate^ 
foil, product, and manufaftures, we can very eafily,- 
and with the utmoft certainty determine, whether it 
be a country worth vifiting, and what kind of com-» 
modities arc like to have a vent there. la this there 
is nothing that requires a very extraordinary degree 
of penetration qv fagacity. For, in whatever cli- 
mate men live, they muft nave food and raiment, 
and in proportion as they are civilized, they will 
not only dcfire the ncceffaries, but afpire alfo to the 
convpniencies of life j and what we call the inftru- 
ments of luxury, which may alfo be fuited to their 
humours, if we have a tolerable account of the 
manners and cuftoms of the people. 

We know very well what commodities and ma* 
nufaftures of ours are taken off in Spain, Portugal, 
and part of France ; and therefore when we know, 
that the beft part of the empire of Japan lies in pretty 
near the fame fituation, we cannot be much at a 
Jofs for the goods the inhabitants of that country are 
like to take off our hands, in cafe we had an open 
trade with them : but to be more certain in this 
cafe, we have it in our power to learn what the 
Dutch carry thither ; and upon inquiry we (hall find 
they are chiefly fcarlet arid other fine cloths, cam«- 
, blets, ferges, and our own kerfeys, together with 
fome filk manufaftures ; fuch as rich damalks, bro- 
cades, fine night-gowns, and in general a great va- 
riety of linen, woollen, and cotton cloths ^ together 
with glafs and ftone wares, coral, and many other 
things. We may, therefore, with great confidence 
pronounce, that if the way were once opened to us, 
we might be able to vend a vaft quantity of the na- 
tural 
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tural commodities and mianufadhircs of our country 
there. 

Bcfidcs^ fince the difcovcries made by the Ruffians^ 
it is very certain that the countries to the north of 
Japan, particularly the great peninfula Kamtfchatka, 
whick perhaps is the continent of Jedzo^ is very 
thoroughly peopled by inhabitants that are much. 
incline to trade ; and who, from the coldnefs of 
thfiir €timat6, muft neceflarily ftand in need of our 
coarfer cloths, and other manufaftures of the like 
kind. 

If the vaft diftance between us and them be ob- 
je&ed, let us^ confider how the Dutch carry on this 
-trade, who are not at all nearer them than we ; ibr 
if they can manage it with eafe, the fame method 
will furely render it pra6Hcabte for us. l^hey fit out 
their fliips from their fcttlements in the Indies, viz. 
Batavia and Malacca; and as we have fettlements 
in the Indies too, our (hips may be fitted out from 
thence: and if even thcfc fettlements are at too 
greata:dffi;atlce, this is Ao invincible objedion ; fince 
xtfrere feems to be no caufc why we (hould not at* 
-t«mpti'at'l6itft to OpeAlhis trade from the coaft of 
China, "Where We had fbrmerly a faftory in the ifland 
of Chuian ; and there is no doubt but that we might 
ettKer obtain that^ or ahdther more convenient again, 
if we apply for it. 

As to the fentiments of people who have vifited 
the Eait Indies, and refided a confiderable time in 
them, there is. no realqn, fuppofe their notions con- 
trary to 0iine, (which, however,, is not the fa6t) ta 
yield implicitly to tbecfi : they may have other mo- 
tives for their opinions than thofe which they think 
fit to difcovcr. And if afccr all, t4iere Chould be ever 
ib good reafons advanced why the Eall Indii com- 
, pahy ihould not cndeavourto acquire this trade ; yet 
I cannot apprehend, that what i have ofiFered ought 
CO be at all aflfefted (hereby, fince. it is certain, 
cbw if the commodities and manufaAures of thif 

Vol. I. Z. country 
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country arc exported j that exportation muft turn to 
the general benefit of the nation. This was the 
fenciment of the great pe.Wittc, with r^peft to 
the Eaft India Companyfin 'Holland.. He mad^ rta 
difBculty in declaring, .thai how ulcj&^l:-^ver that 

'company might< be t6 ijhe /epublicpin 'its iqfj^ncy, 
there might neverthelefs come a trmey: when rtl^c in- 
terefts of the company inight clafh wi^ thofe^qf the 

.ftate; and if this might be thcvcafe in Holland, it 

. may be fo elfewhere. .-^ . .■ j.' . ^. . 

It IS very eafy to conceive, that there mayibe 
good reafons to induce .ewfl the-. gj-c^teft companies 
to limit their comoiefQc.bscaufe this will put it 
in their power to maijag^ it;tbe better, and ?o ren- 
der it more advantageous •, but there never can be 
any reafon aflSgncd for reftraining the QoiKimerce of 
any nation. 1 he more of her commodities :^d na- 

.nufadures a nation, qan fend.abrqad, 7he more peo- 
ple fhe mull: necdTarily employ at hom^^ijand xix 

.inore her (hipping rt>uft i^H^reafe; neiiheris tbctf 
any fear that this Ihould exhauft her people^ for 

. while her trade flouriflic^^ it wijil -never -f^ii tjo invite 
ftrangersi aiid iherefqrc .experience ftewsw, that 
though in poor countries ^ijie people «re, generally 
fpeaking, more prolific^ ye^iit^dqes iiof foJtew,:,tha^ 

^they are more populous^r'^egaufc ihtk wanis drive 
them abroad, and that too under jCuebjcircwtuftgacbs 
as that they .feldom reiqrn h^me. • -\ i . 
. Bug to fum up all,, the JDj^tch writers : th^riifelvcs 
Infor^m us, that of lat^ycarai.aniongqtjb^x reft^aints 

/impofedupon them by the.Xap^nefc, theufcry ^ijiai>- 
ticy of gpods they arfr to fi^ into the iCo.uintey is 
limitedj^. and this t^r'aboH^jtlic value lOf ; ioo^qoo /. 
of otar inRn<^y, notwitbftaflcjiflg. wbich^ the faipo wri- 
tf r^ own^. that the. proftl^ ion this trade amount, one 

:year with;an.fc}ther toi^earfour times that fuml And 

rthiis, i think, I havc-.^^jftyflily^ (hewn that tbcw is 
V »puiic>g wild> chijperical, or abfucd in. prc^fing.to 

t\'-: ^.) i: .1 :■,•■..-.-• . .:•:.•/. _ ■. recoYor 
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\ec6vtf W trade to Jipai>, if it be poffibkj to 
^hi(ih Iht^ kave to add, that while the price of 
wobi Is fb ioMr, the number of our poor U^ great, 
^{Ut^'taXes fo matiy and fo high, and the complaints 
-6f the lower fort of people, for want of emplc^mcnt^ 
^'joud diid generaljia'man muft be of a very timoroas 
^}%d(hkin, who caft bd afraid of cenfure, for en^ 
dfeavourirtg; to ptfrnt out the only way by which tbefe 
tftU^ cM'be-^Sedltiany cured, and the wants and 
44itocflfes of the multitude previented from either dri* 
^ng'thefri alferOad, or rendering them mutinous or 
th)ublefome at home ♦. ' 

' JAlViAICA, pr*d»as of 
Stigait 48,5^^; hhds, at 15 1. £. 727^*25 

Rum 43S»59' 

Cotton ^ 17*479 

Coffcfe * 2yg42 

PImenta - ^59^32 

Maho^ariy ^ . i7»857 

Sundries • 32914a 

Total t\ ' ^ . >f. 1,246^868 

This iflanddeter^r^s a more than common attention; 
becatrfe while our politicians are haranguing on the 
want of itigar land, and while fuch a<^ually fells in 
fome of our ifltnfds at from 20 L to ioo 1. an atre 1 
there ^re Ibme. millions in Jamaica not applied to any 
ufe. It is fituatcd between 1 7 and 1 8 degrees North 
latitude, ft is 140 miles long and 60 brond. 

The whole ifland h^sone continued ridge of hlUs 
runirfn^-from Ejaft to Weft through the n^iddle of 
it, which are generally called the Blue Mountains: 
the tops of ibme are higher than others 5 other bills 
there are on each fide this ridgeof mountains, which 

• Harris'* Voyigcs, vol. u p. 872. 
t Political E%i, p. 286. 
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faovrever^. are much lower* The outward face of 
the earth feems to be different here froai what it is 
jn Europe, the valleys being very level, with lictk 
or ho rifing grounds or fmall hills, without rocks or 
Aones^ the mountainous part is very fteep, andfuf^ 
rowed by very deep channels on the North and South 
(ides of the higheft hilk s tbefe channels are made 
here by frequent and very violent rains^ which eve- 
ry day almoft fall on the mountains, and flrft wear- 
ing a fmall trough or courft for their paOage, wafli 
mway afterwards whatever comes in the way, and 
make their channels extraordinary fteef). The gnsatr 
eft part of the high land of this ifland is either ftone 
or day, which refifts the rains, and fo is not carried 
down violently with them into the plains, as the 
mould proper for tillage, and friable earths a^ i 
hence it is that in thefe mountainous places, one 
fliall have very little or none of fuch earths, but ei- 
ther a very ftrong tough clay, or a honey comb, or 
other rock, upon which no earth appears. All the 
high land is covered with woods, fome of the trees 
very good timber, tall and ftrait, and qne would 
wonder how fuch trees (hould grow in fuch a bar* 
cen foil, fo thick together sanong the rocks $ bat 
the trees fend down their fibrous roots into the 
crannies of the rocks, where here and there they 
meet with little receptacles of rain water^ which 
fiourifti their roots» . . 

It is a very ftrange thing to fee in bow Qion A 
time a plantation, formerly cleared of trees and 
ihrubs, will commonly grow foul, which ari&s from 
two caufes; one, the not ftubbing the roots, 
whence arifes young fprouts, and the other the fer- 
tility of the foil : the fettlements and plantations not 
cfnly of the Indians, but of the Spaniards^ being 
quite overgrown with tail trees, fo that there would 
be no footfteps left, were it not for old palifadoes, 
building, orange walks, &€« which evidently fhew 

plantations 
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})1atitations have been there. There are the fame 
avers of earth one over another in the fruitful part 
ot the iQand) as are to be met with in Europe ; and 
the fame difference of foil appears as in England, in 
digging wells and other occafions of opening the 
ground Mofl; of the favannas Or plains fit for 

f)afture and cleared of wood, are like our meadow 
and, lie near the South fide of the ifland, where 
one may ride a great many miles without meeting 
with any afccnt j fome of thefe plains are with- 
in land incircled with hills; thefe favannas after 
rain are very greeii and pleafant, but after long 
droughts are very much withered, and look yel- 
k>w and parched. 

There are more cocoa walks in this ifland than in 
«ny of our others. It is the moft profitable tree in 
the worlds one acre of them having cleared above 
two hundre4 pounds in a year. 

Thei« is alio m(M*e indigo produced in Jamaica 
than in any othei^ colony, by reafon of the great 
quantity of Savanna land, for it thrives bed in fandy 
ground In jand that proves proper for it, the labour 
of one hand in a year's time will produce between 80 
and 100 weighty which may amount from 12I. to 
15I. to the planter. 

Pimento, wild cinnamon, cotton, tobacco, abun- 
dance of dyers woods, as fuftic, red wood, logwood^ 
and others, are among its produds. , The ifland 
abounds alfo in drugs and medicinal herbs, as guai- 
acum, china, farfaparilla, callia, tamarinds, ve- 
rilloes, and many forts of mifleltoe ; as alfo in falutan 
ry gums and roots. The piant of which cochineal 
is made grows in Jamaica; and yet the inhabitants, 
for want of knowledge how to cure it, make no ad- 
rantage of it; befides the eaft wind blafts it fo» 
that it feldom or ever comes to nbaturity. 

It is not to be doubted but there are copper mine^ 
in the ifland, and the Spaniards fay, j(he bells of the 
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church at St. Jago were m^de of Jamaica metal ; 
/tis fuppofed there are filver mines in it as well as 
at Cuba and on the continent; and there is a plaqc 
in the mountains of Port Royal or Caguag, where 
it is reported the Spaniards dug filver, butthcEng- 
lilh have not been lb happy as to find it *• 

It appears, fays another author, that Jamaica a.t 
prefent is rather upon the decline, a point this, that 
defervcs the moft attentive confideration. A coun- 
try that contains at lead four millions of acres, has a 
fertile foil, an extenfive iea coaft, and many veiy 
fine harbours, for an ifland fo circumftanCed, and ac 
a'timc when the value of all its produdb at market 
is confiderably rifen, for fuch a country to fall (horc 
of its former numbers, and not to have above three 
or four hundred thoufand acres employed in any fort 
of culture, (hews clearly that fome thin^ muft be ve- 
ry wrong in the management of its aifairs, and what 
ihews it even yet more clearly, land is fo extravagant- 
ly dear in many of the other iflands, as to fell fome^ 
times for one hundred pounds an acre and upwards, 
a price that undoubtedly never would be paid, if con- 
yenienc land was to be had, and proper encourage- 
ment given in Jamaica. .Whether this is owing; to 
public or private faults, I know riot ; but certain it 
is, that wherever they are, they deferve a fpwecdy 
and efFeftual remedy, from thofe in whofe power it 
is to apply itf. 

We have extra<5ted no accounts of the fugar plant*.- 
tions, as it is very well known, that Jamaica produ- 
ces to a greater value of that (fee the forgoing table) 
than of any thing elfej but what we would princi^ 
pally iaCid upon» is the fmall cju^tity of land in 
culture in an ifland tha(t yields cotton, indigo, 
cacao, &c, fo plentifully. Out of four millions of 



• Harris's Vovagcs, vol. ii. p. i-jq, 

f AccQuot of EuTQgean Set.lcmencj, vol. z, p. 69, 
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iM^res^ iris moft evident that tbete muft be infinite^ 
]y mdre than a tenth paft that would yield fome or 
pther of thofe commodities^ Sugar it is allowed re- 
quires feveral circumfiaoces to unite in one fpot, to 
iotta a plantation -, for bcfides the goodnefs of the 
ibil, it nuift be near a navigation ; but this is not the 
cafe with tottpn or with indigo, or eve^n feveral other 
prod'uds which, the heglcded parts of Jamaica 
might boapplied to. It is tiie higheft degree oiffol- 
lyand prejudice, co allow fo much land in the ricJ^eft: 
climate in the world to lie walte, while we have fo 
many people going to our colonies, indifferent where 
they fettle, provided meafures be taken to fettle them 
fomewbere. We arc colonizing among the fnows 
and frofti of Canada,. St. John's, and Nova Scotja, 
in order.to raife the fame commodities that Britain 
and her fiftermen produce i while, in this ifland, 
they might be employed in raiftng the moft market- 
able and valuable ones that are to' be found in 
America. 

' In order to remedy thefe evils, their extent and 
nature muft be known. Let the ifland be furveyed 
and mapped upon a large fcale i and the lands dif- 
tinguiihed into, . 

1. Thofe in culture. 

2. Thofe already property; that is, granted to 
individuals but not cultivated. 

3. Thofe not granted away yet. 

With an accurate examination into the nature and 
capability of fuch trads as are uncultivated, tho* 
property •, that if it was found they were fit for cul- 
ture, enquiry nfiight be made into the terms on which 
they were granted •, that all monopolizing land, not 
tq cultivate, but to keep it wafte, might be efFeftually 
overturned. Such a furvey judicioufly made, would 
inform us, what quantity of land is fit for fugar, what 
for cotton, for cocoa, and for indigo, and meafures 
. might then be taken to encourage ftttlers to plant all 

Z 4 fuch 
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fuch parts of the ifland. The general Opinion », 
that with proper managem«Dt the produftof Jamai- 
ca might be quadrupled ; this is an objed: of ftriking 
importance to the nation ; but at all events, were 
fuch a plan as this executed, we fhould at lead know 
the truth, and underftand yhat the improv^ents 
are, of which the ifland is really capable. Such 
knowledge of the evil would be half its cure ; for at 
prefent no new fettlers go thither, under the idea 
that there is nothing but rocks and mountains left 
for them i but this in all probability is a moft' 
egregious miftake : if we allow a third of the whole 
iuiind to be incapable of cultivation, there then re^ 
n)ains 2,900,000 acres, of which not 400,000 are 
applied to aay culture. What an ample fidd, there- 
fore, is here for improvement and colonization, in- 
Head of thi? eternal fnows of the North, where the 
fettlers can only rival us, as New England has done^ 
in our fifliery f 

IMPORTATION, in commerce, is what, in fome 
infl:ance&, impoverifhes a nation. If the balance of 
imports and exports be on the former fide^ and the 
country has no way of making up the drain, ihe 
muft prcfently find hcrfclf^ poor, that the impor- 
tation will flop of itfelf, and fuch^ftoppage will 
occafion more induftry to fpring up among the peo- 
ple, to gain produdts or manufaftures, to exchange, 
inftead of buy. When individuals are left to them- 
felvjss, they pay little attention to the intcreft of the 
Aate, but are equally ready t&huy foreign produ£t& 
and marrufadures, as thofe pf their own country, 
and often grealy prefer them ; fuch a condud would 
at prefent have ill efFefts: therefore to prevent it, all 
enlightened governments- have laid on cuftom and 
excife duties, to render one commodity cheaper than 
another 5 to prevent or burthen the importation of 
foreign produfts and manufaftures, and to favour 
the confumption and exportation of their own. 

But 
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But in the execution of fucti ideas, it has wifelj 
been akned only at prevMting an unfavourable ba^- 
lance, and the importation of fuch manufadures as 
are wrought at home ; becauTe it would be in vain 
to think of, cutting o£ all importations/ The wife 
Creator of all things deigned that hations and coun- 
tries (hould be more dependent on one another, 
that a fpciai intercourfe might be the effeft. The 
importations of England amount to abov^ ten mil- 
lions fteriing, but they include fugar, tea, cdKre, 
fptces, wines,- materials for manufaftures, naval 
fiores, tobacco, &c. &c. with fome, but not man/ 
foreign manufactures. It is evident that it would 
be abfurd to think of cutting off fuch articlts, which 
our climate denies, or which our manilfadtures de« 
mand* The balance b four millions in our favour^ 
which is the great obje^. 

Holland certainly pofleiOes a very great balance of 
trade in her favour. France, beyoi^ a doubt, en- 
joys the fame* Sweden, Norway, and Ruffia, (par- 
ticularly the latter) have the fame. The fame rale 
holds with a great part of Germany, and cfiod of 
Ifaly. Spain, FortAigal, the Turks, and the other 
quarters of the world, therefore pay the balance to 
thefe induftrious nations. 

INDUSTRY, the great foundation of weakh 
and happinefs in. a modern nation : if we tkke a 
view of all the nationir at prefent in the world, we 
ihiall find wealth, eafe, power, fame, and many other 
circumftances, pretty nearly proportioned to their 
induftry. The idle nations are uftiverfally poor, 
and compar^ively weak j the poflcflion of the ncheff 
mines in the. world will not make them otherwiie. 
If we look round ourfelvcs at home, we Ihall find 
that the induftrious maintain and fupport them- 
f^lves ; the idle ar« a burthen upon others ; which 
fs alone regfon enough for making induftry as uni- 
vcrfal as poflible : all our agriculture, arts, manu- 

ia&ures. 
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tfUTCSf cqrnmerce,. fliipping^ buildings,, public workis, 
&o. are the tSk£hi of kiiyftry, and fiaurilh pro^ 
portionably co ic. ' 

To a oration that is^ but jaft emerging from idle- 
nefs, the efft&s of induftry are ftrikingly adrancage* 
oui, ^' In one ps^t (fap a madsri^ author) I 
fee a decent and* comel'y beginning' of induftry j 
\vealth flowing gently in^ to recompense ingenuity ; 
members augmenting,, and every one becoming 
da% more uieful to another; agriculture propor- 
tionaily extending itfelf; no violent i revolutions^ 
no exocbicani: profits i^ no iniblence among the rich ^ 
po exceilive mifery arnor^ the poor ; multitudes 
empIoye4 in producing ; great ceconomy upoa con* 
fumptibn, and all the inftrutnents of luxury, daily 
Droduced by the hands of the diligent, goihg out c^ 
the country for the fervice of ft rango's : not remain* 
i^g^4t honie for tliQ gtatiOcation of feniuality. At 
laiEthe augmeosationa come infenfibly to a ftop. 
Then tlM^ rivers of wealth, which were in briflc '^ 
circulation through the whole world, and v^hich 
returned to this traduig nation as blood returns to 
the heart, only to. be thrown out again by new pul- 
i^ions, begin to be obftruded in their courie ; and 
flowmg abroad more flowly than before, come to 
ffirtxi i):agpationa at home. Thefe, impatient of re- 
i}:ra^i ^n burft out i»to domeftie circulation:' 
upon t|us> cities fwcU in magnificence oi buildings ; 
t}ie i^ceoi t^e couptry is adorned with palaces, and 
l;je^(»fn^ coyered^with groves.; luxury Ihines trium- 
pi^nt in every part; inequality becomes more ftrik- 
ingtO'the eye ; and want and mifery- appear more 
defo^^fd from the^ contraH ; even fortune grows- 
moTp vyrhi^ficai in her inconftancy ; the beggar of 
th^ other day now rides in his coach ; and he who 
^ya^.born in a bed of.ftate, is feen to die in a gaol 
or in an alms^houfe. ^ch are the cB^diof great 
doftieftic circulation 1 . . ^ . . - . 

: The 
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Tht ftatofman looks about with atnazemefte. Fie 
H^he was, wont C0 confiAer himf^lf as the firft vaa 
in tfip ibciety, ia every refpeft perceives himfelf per- 
haps eclipfed by the luftre of private weahh, which 
avoids his grafp when he attempts to feize;it. This 
makes bis governmein more complex, and tnOfe 
diffiQult to be. carried on ; he muft now avail him- 
felf of ast and addrefs, as well as of power and 
force. By the help of cajoling and intrigues, lie i 

gets a little into debt ; this lays a foundaiion for | 

.public credit, v^btch growing by degrees, and in its 
progress afTuming many new fornis, becomes from \ 

the moft tepder beginnings, a moil formidabld mon- 
fter, ftriking terror kita thole who cherifhed it in 
its iqfaticy. Upon tbi», as upon a tritimphant war* 
horie, the ftatefman gets aftride ; he then appears 
formidable anew^j his head turns giddy i^h choak- 
ed with the duft he has raifed ; and at the moment 
he is ready to fall, to his utter aftonifhment and 
furprize, he finds a ftrong moneyed intereft of his 
own ci>eati(%, which inftead of fwallowing him up 
as b^ apprehended^ flies to his fupport.- Through 
this'he gets the better of all oppofition ; he eftabliihes 
taxes, mult^Kes them; mortgages his fund of fub- 
iiftence ; either becomes a bankrupt, and rifes again 
from his afhes, or if he be lefs audacious, he ftands 
trembling and tottering for awhile on the brink of 
the political precipice. From one or the pthcr of 
thefe perilous fituations, he begins to difcover ai^ 
endlefs path ; which, after a multitude of windings, 
ftill returns into itfelf, and continues an equal courle 
through this vaft labyrinth *. 

I N D O S T A N, the empire of the Great Mo- 
fful. The revenues of it, while in its flourifhing 
ftate before the invafion of Nadir Shar, in the reign, 
of the emperor Aurengzebe, who died in 1707. 
were as follow : 

* Political OccQQOiBy, Vol. L p. aoa. ^ 

5 Dehlf 
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fnnit tM. 
» 3,818,594 3 

3,583,625 10 

«»038,579 5 

1,426,697 13 

« 1,007,274 Id 

«,58i,66i 16 

^70*134 3 
503,*48 o 

7^8,473 2 



i.^39*4?8 5 

1,272,378 2 

446,312 10 
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Pihly 

Agra 

Axmeer 

<>]llababad 

Audih 

Pauial 

lliutan 

Cabool 

CaOwieer 

Guzcrat 

Bei%al 

Bahir 

Qriffa 

I... . r. — 3,358,178 ly « 

Scujd 286,9^7 to o 

Dowlao^fld 3»234»203 9 o 

Malva i,»6i,i92 13. 6 

Bera 1,918,828 2 6 

Kbandeifli 1,401,969 o o 

Bedr ^ 1,165,545 o o 

Hyderabad J»479^250 o o 

Vizapore 3*369.703 2 6 

Total £. 37, 724,615 a 6 

Every perfon well acquainted with Indoftan will al- 
low, it the above fum found its way into the king> 
treafury at Dehly*, that it may, with great modera- 
tion be admitted, twice that fum at leaH was col> 
k&cd from the tenants^ or hufbandmen. 

Wealth in other countries is ulUally confidered a« 
the foundation of power ; but in Indoflan it has 
proved otherwife : it has there rather been the fourcc 
of weaknefs. , The very idea of defpotifm with 
f iches is apt to occafion indolence : and with great 
delegated power fenrants foon grow to be mailers of 
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thoft! whom they mpett to obey ; 6f; which thr 
hiftoryof Indoftan abounds with ftriktog cxampleSi 
BuLtbat the Mogpl empire^ in thedaysof its fplen^ 
dor, #a3 0Qe of the moft extenfive and^ nch that 
the world hds ever taiiown, was^ always tidieyc^t 
and qi Ute has been made evident by many writers 
from iodifptitable authorities. 

Th^ revenues of Bengal, and its dep^^encieSt 
arife from the rents paid for lands, eithdr accocding 
t9 tbek meaCurement, or according^to' the produce 
ojf thein« at ceruin eftabliflied rates ; whiih vary ia 
differeiK par tt even of the latne province, ^cording 
to ks di^rent d^ees^-of fertility; Whil«(:the ea>- 
pire re/i>aiiiKd unftiaken, the* general eMbliOied ratfc 
of eftimation at trebly, for cultivated ground in 
]kngal, was three ficoa r^upees, Or levea killings and 
f|x^pen<;e per bega of i6,QO}, fquare feet, one wkk 
another^ or abwt twenty (biUings per acre. But 
this waa.not the rate of co]:leS:ing the. rents in thole 
provinces, where few lands paid accocdtng to the 
meafurement, at (b much per bega *, but generally 
a proportion of the crop cftimatedontbe groutd, 
and valued at the then markct-priQe of fuch produce. 
Thus ground producing Hcei peale, wheats barley^ 
and other grgin, generemy pa^s oo^ hajf of the crop^ 
in whiqhmodefome pro<toa^;make the hega very va- 
luable : as the lands to Bengal* &om the cxcraordt* 
nary fertility of the foil in, inoftiphcesi. produce two, 
and in fonoe, even, three crops of grain ta the year. 
Opium and' fugarcane^ which yield only! one crop 
in the year,and are only produced in particular diftri^, 

iield to the landholder at the rate of fromfeven to as 
igh as .fifteen rupees per bega:: biikti.the moflt var 
Juable produd ot all is the.ihrub, which bears the 
leaf called by the natives paan, and by the £ngli(h 
bectle*leaf } which, mtfwithftandtng the vegetative 
4^1vantages of the &nk anji climate, requires fomf 

nicety 
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Iikerjr tnctikivatioli; ^mdr^mB the Imd^^Id^ 4| 
liigh as xchircy-itwo n)peci'|)ttr bega. 
- When the fbvtteipiiy-.afrrihfcjflettgal: :|^^ 
t>f Bcn«U Bahar, and JDnfla^ wasr cakeAT % i|)j% 
rcompa^ tipon thetnfelvrajii 1:769, Mr.i^j^tirs Woiis 
apptiintcd ncciver .* girnernl 4&P the rdv^ituei^ &ti. 
and their amount was by Imn *^djuft^d 1^ efttodfdft 
« 3i^30y€y6 1. i 8 s. 5 di Mr.. Sykos^'&tttribed to 
jihtt; add tieclared it tbteth&S'^toiion 9tati^ whdlfe 
^ould b&<bUe€ked in tfcc yc^r r766y.whhidiit-oj[^ 
fyreflkvg tiie inhabitanttsr aLNM(CliirtK>]ikevftl& gave 
ii\s opinion upon this^ftdtedletet of the Beh^at reve- 
nues, in ills letter to thci oourt of Aiasitcki^ ditM 
Caloutta, iihc^soth v{\9^^tcfiA3i^ 
lowing worth. » i . '.. 

^ Your ndvmuas^ bywefMsiof lihis neii^^quttltioiH 
wilt, as netfrabi cat) jiifigit, iiotfit^fhort f(^ the en- 
luingye^v^ 0(^q50lQdksof1}cqarupeesyhi(!fodi^ your 
fdrmefi pe^fltoits.of fiordwaiH &c. Hereafter th^ 
m\l at li^«imo<int 10120 of ^30 hctts rtor^r* Your 
cl^^H ^nd'fTlJlfiaty expellees ifn time of peace oan never 
etxwed:6alat1c$^'rup(3e^ 'Che nabob's an^O^^nces are 
dready^0dudbdtO4^ ladts^ :aiiid the tribute to the 
kingii fi3ted'»t-26^ , aDthwthere Witt be hemairr- 
iilg a clear gain to the [company of 12^2 leicks of 
ftcca rupeesi or 1,6^^0 J. .fterling; which will 
d^ff4iy all t^ expeticeft ofUlvs tMvefttlnents, furnifli 
the w4u>le of theChirvaOf^albte^^anrwer the demands 
of dUyour other 4'etttemen«s . in India, and leave a 
confidei^h[1e ^balatfce iri yovir treafury bcfldes. Irt 
titoe of war, M^hen the Oougtry may be fvibjeft to 
Ihe ihcuriionrs of bodies of tivalry, we fliall notwith- 
ftilnding be able to cottedr^a iufficient (urn for our 
tivil aftd military exigehdi^, and tike wife for out 
^nveftmertts ; becaufe^a very rich part of tM Bengal 
and Bahat domioioiRS are TitUatfed ^ the eaftward (f[ 
the Ganges, where we can never be invaded. What 
L hatve given yo^ is a real, not an imaginary ftate 

of 
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^ you^ rq^Bues, and yo\i nj^bQ^ffuFcdtb^x V^l 
ho5 fail (host. of ^y conoj^jfatio^^;*' , . . ^.^Aov^m 

This Jiuchif j%€^s ;P*^~^^. ^nker in .Beingajv-ihit 
•died worc|^;;i^a^ nine snAlious ftcrling^ ^iatifis 9, 
proofs if my. *^ing: cim ?b^-^ippfc of tlvf >Biin^e 
; • w^kh and'cwcfilatiorvof. th^/pountry:**^ _: ; > >. ^ 
^ Mr* Hoi well,:; ?nptber fveiy nWipccJ ^ter^i ihts 
jCTki^te4:the)t?fCFen.uerOf/^p Hhfiee Jiroyiatus t)f 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa, f^s. he calla it^ at 
al'44PC*),QQoL'ftefK5gvo ".) r:c,i; . - : -;.. / 
' i It is, h weyer, fufficienlly cyMcnt, that ear dndia 
company Gifts' jeonqocM ft •jcouBt'ty: thac.yidife: an 
Dimmenfe rev(^nu(e. It i$ we^Lknowp they jbnrejfione 
jthis: by staking proper adarant^. of ;thie iveaknefs ^f 
* the -Mogul government :. itHatJcmpire ha^.ntJiegGPf^r 
^foccelfiottii variQU5. parties, and xiur comparry anr>ong 
•the reftii Wave by turns Itiaadte and urnnatipMogufe; 
. IniSachz fitdation thcce are t3W[o;circumftanccs, 
' wh-^h pirticuiorly dcferVc attention. 7 . : 

Firft,;the.uncentamty ota |K)fliffiaft afk^ft^^ 
when it depends onmaintainingir'forcegJreatef'thati 
^can be coUcSed by the- fupcnoir gojWjrrimeSit of the 
•cbuntry, ',.>•: ■ ...... ,.?"...v- v .-vrc'., ;•» •..- 

If a mogul of abilities tkar:once firmly feared in 

jthe: throne, w^ may depend on^ it that be woi3?a -not 

Jong fee-threex)f the richeft [>rdvirtces of hjs -empire 

torn from him: by afoieign company hf merchants : 

-hence thengforcoiir company (btfides the 6thtr Vw ai^s 

with the nabobs they fet i3f?)imay re^ftmably look 

^or at beft a djfputed.pbjpirion -, ^and may probably 

by and by meet with rii^als much more powerful 

:than thcibfelyesA; . ; 

Secondly," there is another evil, tvhich I rtiould 
-be more afraid of than opdfi force ; it'is the gain rf 
-wealth, without the cjcertion of induftry. Traderi^, 

• Confidcr«ttott« on India aflSadrj, lyjz, p. i6, 148^ 154, 

Mh . . ; • ■ •.. 
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0t a company of tradets, ifcill not prove the better 
merchants for difcbvcriHgia goFd nnilnc?: oh rfic cort- 
traiy, the natural confequcnce is, to render trade 
an inferior phjiGt in their eyes. Thii muft inevitabJy 
flacken, if not dcftroy, thdr induftry > and as thdV 
poflcffions are k«|pt by^foite, muft raife a fpirit of 
reiiftance, hatred, and revolt, in^ all the natives, 
vhich in the end may l)d atteilded with the moft 
fatal confequenccfflu ' • \ 

While the attention 9f our cbnrrfianiy is taken up 
With the maftagerheiit of' territorial revenues, witL 
fetting and pulling 'down Nabobs and moguls, with 
colleding taxes^ arrd opprefling the people; while 
fuch are their employments, it would ibe:abiurd to 
rzped them tp exert cKemfelves with any fpirit or 
ioduftry in commerce, opening new branches of 
trade> or prolecudng the old ones as bitbeito. For 
fhefe realons we may determine, that all die iiigh 
accounts we have received of the immenfe acquifi- 
tions made, may turn out more apparent than real, 
from the evils they muft neceffarily email. 

The affairs of Indoftan, we readily allow, give us 
an opportunity which ought on no account to be 
milled* ' If a tevemie of above three millions ^per 
annum is to be made there, let it by aiL means .be 
made ; but we would have it in. therhands of the 
government, inftead of a tracing company : one or 
two millions clear per ann. rmto the national trea* 
fury, would prove a noble fund for the difcBarge of 
our national debt ; or do<great things in cafe of the 
peacc-eftablifliment. Wale thefe conquefts on this 
footing, government could well zSord tb kcip a 
much more coilfiderable army on foot than the 
company fupports : a ftifEcieot one not only for fe- 
curing, but even extending thcfe conquefts. In thi$ 
cafe, the nation would reap all the advantage that 
could be made by them, and bur company left, as 
they ought to be, to mind their trading. 

INTEREST 
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Interest. Nothing is eftcmed a more cer- 
tarn 6gn of the flouri(hing condition of any nation 
than thclowntfs of intercft, and with rcafon, though 
1 believe the cauie is lomcwhat different from what 
is commonly apprehended. The iownefs c# intereft 
is generally afcribed to the pknty of money, but 
tnoney, however plentiful, has no other effeft, if fix- 
«d, than to railc the price of labour. Silver is tpore 
connmon than gold •, and therefore you receive a 
greater quantity of it for the iame commodities. 
But do you pay lefsihttreft for it? Intercft in Bata- 
via and Jamaica is at lo per cent, in Portugal ac 6-^ 
though thefe places, as we may learn from the prices 
of every thing, abound much more in gold and filver 
than London or nmfterdam. 

Were all the gold in England annihilated at once^ 
and one and twenty (hillings fubftituted in the place 
of every guinea, would money he more plentiful or 
intercft lower ? No, furely. We fliould only ufe filver 
in the ftead of gold. 

An eflFeA always holds proportion with ics caufe. 
Prices have rifen above four times fincc the difcovery 
of the Indies •, and 'cis probable gold and filver have 
multiplied rnuch more, but interefl:' has not fallen 
above half. The rate of intereft therefore is not 
derived from the quantity of the precious. metals. 

High intereft arilcs from three circumftances : a 
great demand for borrowing little riches to fupply 
that demand -, and gre^at profits from commerce. 
•And thefe circumftances arc a clear proof of this 
imall advance of commerce andinduftry, not of the 
Icarcity of gold and filver. Low intereft, on the 
other h^nd, proceeds from the three oppofitecircum- 
itances y a fmall demand for borrowing •, great riches to 
'i'upply that demand; and fmall profits arifing from 
commerce. And thefe circumftances are all con- 
,nc<9:ed together, and proceed from theincreafeoF iri^ 
duftry and commerce, not of gold and filver. 

Vol I. A a When 
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When a people have emerged ever fo little from 
a favage ft^ce, and their numbers have increafed be* 
yond the original multitude, there muft immediately 
arife an inequality of property ; and while fome pof- 
fefs large tradls of land, others arc confined within 
narrow limits, and fome are entirely withouf any 
landed property. Thofe who poffefs more land than 
they can labour, employ thofe who poflefs none, and 
agree to receive a determinate part of the produfk, 
1 hus the landed intercft is immediately cftablilhed ; 
jior is there any fettled government, however rude, 
in which affairs are not on this footing. Of thefc 
proprietors of land, fome muft prefently difcovcr 
themfelves to be of different tempers from others ; 
and while one would willingly ftore up the produft 
of his land for futurity, another defires to confumc 
at prefcnt what would fuffice for many years. But 
as the fpending a fettled revenue in a way of life en- 
tirely without occupation ; men have fo much need 
of fomewhat to fix and engage them, that pleafures, 
fuch as they are, will be the purfuit of the greateft 
part of the landholders, and the prodigals amongft 
them will always be more numerous than the mifers. 
Inaftate therefore where there is nothing buta landed 
intercft, as there is little frugality, the borrowers 
muft be very numerous, and th« rate of intercft 
muft hold proportion to it. The difference depends 
not on the quantity of money, but on the habits and 
manners which prevail. By this alone the demand 
for borrowing is increafed or diminifhcd. Were 
.money fo plentiful as to make an egg be fold for fix- 
penccv fo long as there are only landed gentry and 
peafants in the ftarc, the borrowers muft be nume- 
rous, and intercft high. The rent for the fame farm 
would be heavier and more bulky ; but the fame 
idlcnefs of the landlord, with the higher prices of 
CQmmodities, would diflipace it in the fame time* 

and 
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and produce the fame ncceffity and demand for bor- 
rowing. 

Norts the cfife different with regard to thefecond 
tircumftancc which wepropofed toconfidcr ; viz. the 
great or little riches to fupply this demand. This 
cffcft alfo depends on the habits and ways of living 
of the people, not on the quantity of gold and filver. 
In order to have in any ftate, a great number of 
lenders, 'tis not fufficientn6rrequifite, that there be 
great abundance of precious metals. Tis only re- 
quifite that the property or command of that quan- 
tity which is in the ftate, whether great or fmalJ, 
ihould be collefted in particular hands, fo as to form 
confiderable fums, or compofe a great monicd inte- 
reft ; this begets a nuqiber of lenders, and finks the 
rate of ufury, and this I (hall vertture to affirm de- 
pends hot on the quantity of fpecie^ but on particu- 
lar manners and cuftoms, which make the fpecie 
gather into feparate fums or malTes of confiderable 
value. 

- For fuppofe that by miracle every man in Britain 
(hould have five pounds flipped into his pocket in 
one night V this would much more than double the 
whole money that is at prefcnt in the kingdom ; and 
yet there would not next day, nor for fome time, be 
any more lenders, nor any variation in the interefti 
and were there nothing but landlords and pea- 
sants in the ftate, this money, however abundant, 
could never gather into fums ; ^nd would only fervc 
to increafc the prices of every things without any 
further confequence. The prodigal landlord dif- 
fipates it as faft as he receives it ; and the beggarly 
pcafant has no means, nor view^ nor ambition, o£ 
obtaining above a bare livelihood. . The overplus qf 
borrowers above that of lenders continuing ftili the 
fame, there will follow no redudlion of intereft: 
chat depends, upon another principle ; and muft pro«» 
A a 2 cced 
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ceed from an increafe of induftry and frugality, o^ 
^rts and cdriimerce. 

Commerce incrcafcs induftry by conveying it rea- 
dily from one member of the ftate to another, and 
allowing none of it to perifh or become ufclcfs. It 
cncreafcs frugality by giving occupation* to men, and 
employing them in the arts of gain, which foon en- 
gage their afiedion and remove all relifh for plea^ 
fure and expence. It is an infallible confequence of 
all induftrious profeffions to beget frugality, and 
make the love of gain prevail over the love of plea- 
fure. Among lawyers and phyficians who have 
any pradtice, there are many more who live within 
their income, than who exceed it, or even live up to 
it. But lawyers and phyficians beget no induftry ; 
and it is even at the expence of others they acquire 
their riches i fo that they are fure to diminifti the pof- 
feflions of fome of their fellow citzens, as faft as' in- 
creafe their own. Merchants, on the contrary, beget 
induftry, by ferving as canals to convey it through 
every corner of the ftate; and at the lame time by 
their frugality, they acquire great power over that 
induftry, and colkdb a large property in the labour 
and commodities which they are the chief inftru* 
ments in producing. There is no other profeffions 
therefore, except merchandize, which can make thtf 
monied intcrcft confidcrable, or, in other words, can 
increafe induftry, and by alfo increafing frugality^ 
give a great command of that induftry to particular 
members of the fociety. Without commerce, thd 
ftate muft confift chiefly of landed gentry, whofe pro- 
digality and expence make a continual demand for 
borrowing; and of peafants who have no fums to fup- 
ply that demand. The money never gathers into 
large ftocks or fums which can be lent at intereft. 
It is difpeffed into numberlefs hands, who cither 
ftjuander it in idle ftiew and magnificence, or em- 
ploy it in the purchafe of the common neceffaries of 

life. 
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life. Commerce alone aflembles it into confidera- 
ble fums, and this effedt it has merely from the in- 
duftry which it begets, and the frugality which it in- 
fpires, independent of that particular quantity of 
precious metal which may circulate in the ftate. 

Thus an increafe of commerce by a neceffary con- 
fequence, raifes a great number of lenders, and by 
that means produces a lownefs of intereft. 

We muft now confider how far this increafe of 
commerce diminifties the profits arifing from that 
profeffion, and gives rife to the third circumftancc 
requifite to produce a lownefs of intereft. 

Thofe who have aflferted that the plenty of money 
was the caufe of the low intereft, feem to have taken 
a collateral effedt for a caufe ; fince the fame induftry 
which finks the intereft, does commonly acquire 
great abundance of the precious metals. A variety 
of fine manufactures, with vigilant enterprizing 
merchants, will foon draw money to a ftate, if it be 
any where to be found in the world. The fame 
caufe, by multiplying the convenicncies of life, and. 
increafing induftry, collefts great riches into the hands 
of perfons who are not proprietors of land, and pro- 
duces by that means a lownefs of intereft. But 
though both thefe effefts, plenty of money and low 
intereft, naturally arife from commerce and induf- 
try, they are altogether independent of each other. 
For fuppofe a nation removed into the Pacific Oce- 
an, without any foreign commerce, or any know- 
ledge of navigation : fuppofe that this nation pof- 
fefies always the fame ftock of coin, but is continu- 
ally increafing in its numbers and induftry ; it is 
evident, that the price of every commodity 
muft gradually diminilh in that kingdom, fince it is 
the proportion between money and any fpecies of 
goods, which fixes their mutual value ; and upon 
the prefent fuppofition, the convenicncies of life be- 
come every day more abundant, without any altera- 
tion on the current fpecie. 
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It is true when commerce is extended all over the 
globe, the mod induftrious nations always abound 
moft with the precious metals : fo that low intcreft, 
and plenty of money, are in faft almoft infeparable. 
But ftill it is of confequence to know the principle 
whence this phaenomenon arifes, and to diftinguiih 
betwixt a caufe and a concomitant e(fe6):. Befides 
that the fpeculation is curious, it may frequently be 
of ufe in the condud of public affairs : at leafl. it 
muft be owned, that nothing can be of more ufe 
than to improve by praftice the method of reafon- 
ing on thefe fubjefts, which of all. others are the 
moft important ; though they are commonly treated 
in the loofeft and moft carelefs manner, 

Another reafon of this popular miftake, with re- 
gard to the caufe of low intereft, feems to be the in^ 
ftance of fome nations ; where, after a fudden ac-* 
quifition of money, or of the precious metals* by . 
means of foreign conqueft, the intereft has fallen, 
not only among them, but in all the neighbouring 
ftates, as foon as that money was difperfed, and had 
infinuatcd itfelf into every corner. Thus intereft in 
Spain fell near half immediately after the difcovery 
or the Weft Indies, as we are informed by Garci- 
laflb de la Vega ; and it has been ever fince gradu- 
ally finking in every kingdom of Europe. Intereft 
in Rome, after the conqueft of Egypt, fell from 6 
fo 4 per cent, as we learn from Dion, 

The caufes of the finking of intereft upon fuch 
^n event, feem different in the conquering country, 
and in the neighbouring ftates ; but in neither of 
them can we juftly afcribe that effect merely to the 
increafe of gold and filver. In the conquering coun- 
try, it is natural to imagine, that this new acquifi^tion 
of money will f^H into a few hands, and be gathered 
into large fums, which feek a fecure revenue, either 
by the purchafe of land, or by intereft ; and con- 
sequently the fanic cffed loljows for a little time. 
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as if there had been a great acccffion of induftry and 
commerce. The increafe of lenders above the bor- 
rowers finks the intercft; and fo much the fafter, 
if thofc who have acquired thofe large fums, find 
no induftry or commerce in the ftate, and no me- 
thod of employing their money, but by lending it 
at intereft. But after this new mafs of gold and 
filver has been digefted, and has circulated through 
the whole ftatc, affairs will foon return to their for- 
mer fituation : while the landlords and new money- 
holders living idly, fquander above their income ; 
ahd the former daily contrad debts, and the latter 
incroach on their ftock, till its final extindion. The 
whole money may ftill be in the ftate, and make it- 
felf felt by the increafe of prices : but not being now 
collefted into large mafles or ftocks, the difpropor- 
tion between the borrowers and lenders is the fame 
as formerly, and confequently the high intereft re^ 
turns. 

Accordingly we find in Rome, that fo early as 
Tiberius's time, intereft had again mounted to 6 
per cent, though no accident had happened to drain 
the empire of money. As to the reduction of in- 
tereft, which has followed in England, France, and 
other kingdoms of Europe, that have no mines, it 
has been gradual ; and has not proceeded from the 
increafe of money, confidered merely in itfelf, but 
irom the increafe of induftry ; which is the natural 
tffcA of the former increafe in that interval, before 
it raifes the price of labour and provifions. For to 
return to the foregoing fuppofition : if the induftry 
of England had rifen as much from other caufes, 
(and that rife might eafily have happened, though 
the ftock of money had remained the fame) muft 
t)6t all the fame confequences have followed, which 
we obferve at prefent ? The fame people would in 
that cafe be fpujid in the kingdom, the fame com- 
modities, the fame induftry, manufactures, and 
A a 4 commerce J 
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commerce; and confequently the fame merchantSj^^ 
with the fame (locks: that is, with the fame com- 
mand over labour and commodities, only reprel^nt-r 
ed l*>y a fmaller number of white 6r yellow pieces \ 
which being a circumftance of no moment, would 
6n\y affeft the waggoner^ porter, and trunk-maker, 
X-uxury, therefore, manufafturcs, arts, induftry, fru- 
gality flouriftiing equally as ar prefent, it is evident 
that intereft muft aJfo have been as low -, fince that 
is the neceffary rcfult of all thefe circumftances, fo 
far as they determine the profits of commerce, and 
the proportion between the borrowers and lenders 
in any ftate *. 

IRELAND. Sir William Petty cornpures that 
at the time when the. landlords rent of the whole 
l^ngdom was but 432,000 1. per ann. there was 
remitted yearly, for the fupport of outliers in Eng- 
land, 2CQ,ooo 1. fterl. .i\nd this article alone was 
lately, and, I believe, very juftly eftimated, a| 
600,000 1. per annum f . 

Irijh trade with France in lyz^. 

Exports 214,42? 

Imports 141,650 

Ballance , £. 72577? 

Sir William Petty in 1676, computes that the 
whole territory of Ireland, confifting of 9,000,000 
pf acres, good arable paflure and meadow, and 
1,500,000 acres of loughs, bogs, fhrubs, woods, &c, 
Iriflb plantation- meafure and Strafford's furvey, af- 
tording an annual rent (inclpding his Majefty'squit 

* Home's Efldys Vol. I. p. 327. 

f CoUedion of Trafts, cpnccrning the prefcnt State of Lc- 
land, lj2^, p. 25, 
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rents, the tythes, and tenants improvements) of 
900,000 1. and was worth to be purchafed at the 
hfgheft felling prices of thofe times, 9 millions ; at 
prcfent (confidering the great improvements of 
Jands, and the very favourable furvey in general) the 
9,000,600 acres of good arable pafture and meadow 
may be worth, at a medium of 4 s. 6d. per acre, 
or 2,0 5,000 L per annum, and his majefty's quit- 
rents, the tythes, and tenants improvements, at a, 
modeft computation, 799,870 1. per ann. So that, 
v^ithout making any allowance for 1,500,000 acres 
of bogs, woods, &c. the rents, public and private, 
arifing from the reft is 2,824,870!. per ann. and 
that at twenty years purchafe (the loweft Idling 
price of this time, I72g) is worth -^6,497,400!. 
^r 47,497,4001. more than in .1676, when that 
gentleman made his calculation : but if we add to 
this the great increafe of our perfonal edate, and the 
number of hands which is daily added to our induf- 
-jCry ; and if we at the fame time confider, that whilft 
we have been accumulating that treafure, we had all 
^long laboured under a -dead drain, for the fupport 
pf our outliers, which alone has lately been cfti- 
mated at 600,00© 1. p^r annum, and which in the 
whole cannot be under 23,000,0001. fterl. we (hall 
find that, ftinted in trade, and wafted by outliers 
as we are, there is ftill fomewhat left highly deferv- 
jng of our care and circumfpeftion. 

Ireland is in refpeft to its fuuation, the number of 
pommodious harbours, and the natural wealth which 
it produces, the fitteft ifland to acquire riches of any 
|n the turopean feas : for as by its fituatiorl it lie^ 
the moft commodious for the Weft Indies, .^pain, 
and the Northern or Eaft Countries, fo it is not only 
fupplied by nature with a'l the neceflfaries of 'ife, 
but can over and above export large quantities of its 
growth and manufadture to foreign markets ; info- 
fpuch that h^d it beert miftrefs of a free trade, no 
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nation in Europe of its extent could, in an equal 

number of years, acquire a greater wealth. 

AhftraSl of the export ations and importations of Ire^ 
land for the year ^ ending the 2 ^th of March^ ^7^ By 
ejltmated at a medium of the felling price in our markets 
for that year. 

FKports. Imports. 

South Britain, Wales, 

Guernfcy, & Jerfey 476,632 44i>799 

North Britain and the 

IfleofMan ' 21,250 siioo^ 

Denmark, Norway, 

Sweden, and Ham- ' 

burgh 42,049 74»3^ 

Holland and Flanders 52,618 70,048 

France a 141422 141,650 

Spain & the Canaries, 

Portugal, Genoa, 8c > 

Leghorn 149,984 60,959 

Plantations 9^1825 boo,coQ 

C ^053,782 819,761 



Sir William Petty fays the ca(h of Ireland was 
400,000/. and the people i, 100,000. At this time 
our ca(h is at moft 600,000 /. and our people 
1,500,000 *. 

ISLANDS. The inhabitants of iflands have 
a higher relifli for liberty than thofe of the continent. 
Iflands are commonly of a fmall extent ; .one part 
of the people cannot be fo eafily employed to op- 
prefs the other ; the fea feparates them fiom great 
empires; tyranny cannot fo well fupport itfelf with-f 
in a fmaH compafs ; conquerors are flopped by the 

• CoUedion of Tra£^5 concerning 'the prcfcnt State of Ire- 
Und, 17^9, p, 66, 105, i?i. 
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fta J and the iflanders being without the reach of 
their arms, more eafily prefcrve their own laws f. 

ISLES (the) thofe of France and Bourbon, 
jhus called in old France, They lie in South lati- 
tude 20 and 21 degrees. The ifle of Bourbon is 
about fifcy-feven leagues in circumference, that of 
France fifty. The climate of them is pretty, warm, 
but very wholefome, efpecially Bourbon, and the air 
ferene ; people live there to a vaft age, without 
feeling either infirmities or difeafes. The foil is ex- 
tremely fruitful •, producing Turkey corn and rice 
twice a year, oranges, citrons, pine apples,* ebo- 
ny, cotton, white peper, gum benjamin, aloes, 
and tobacco \ befides fome plantations of fugar ; and 
fcveral years ago, the company annually brought 
from Bourbon, coffee to the amount of one hundred 
thoufand pounds. 

But as ifine fpots as thefe iflands are, the India 
company confidcred them as a dead weight, until 
in 1734. M. de la Bourdenaye was fcnt over as go* 
. vernor of the Ifles. 

Upon his arrival in the Ifle of France, he found 
it in as miferable a condition as ever colony was : 
very thin of people, and thofe ignorant, lazy, and fe- 
ditious, as if they had not been, as they really were, 
;iaked, defencelefs and ftarving. This gentlenrian 
went to work with all the vigour and public fpirit 
imaginable, and at the expence of making every 
man under his command his fccret enemy ; though 
they all profefltd that he was the wifeft, gentleft, and 
[Deft of governors : he foon put all things to rights, 
and brought th^ greateft part of them to believe, 
that he was really, what, out of fervile flattery, they 
■called him. 

He fent for young negroes over from Madagafcar, 
f^rcd them up in honeft and religious principles, and 



t Spirit of Lawsy Vol. i. p. ^^04. 
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£h?n made ufeof them againft fome outlaws andT^an* 
ditti that were in the illand, whom he obh'ged either 
la fubmit of quit it. , He found in the ifland fcarce 
a planter, manufafturer, or foldicr ; he made every 
able man that refided there all of thefe, by (hewing 
him that it was his intereft, and placing the cflence 
of his own power in his example. 

When became, there was nothing but cabins; 
inrthe fpaceof a few years, befidcs private habita- 
tions, he crefted magazines, arfenals, barracks, 
fortifications, mills, quays canals, and aquedufts, 
particularly one that carried fre(h water down to the 
port, and to the hofpitals, three thoufand fix hundred 
foifcs in length, which cffeftually removed the moft 
troublcfome circumftance, that hitherto had im- 
peded their thriving. They had never been Ikilful 
enough to clear or repair the fmalleft veflel for their 
own fervice, but were forced to lay them up when 
foul or decayed, till fome (hip came in, when they 
could hire the carpenters to do what they wanted. 
They bad not either roads, carriages, or fawing 
mills; the governor enabled them to get the better 
of thefe wants, and in eighteen or tv;enty months, 
brought down a large qitantity of ferviceable timber 

, to the port ; where he provided yards, v/et and dry 

docks, pontons, canvas, (hallops, and whatever 

i elfe was neceflaryfor carreening, which he perform- 

ed as effcdually as in hurope. In 1737, he launch- 

i ed a brigantinc; in 17^8, he built two good fliips; 

[ and towards the clofe ot the year, put one on the 

•itocks of the burthen of 50b tons. In a word, in 
four years timx the port of the Ifle of France was as 
fit for buildinpr and careening as Port TOrient, ■ the 
bufinefs as efFedually done, and with mor« expedi- 
tion. 

All thefe fervices could never have been brought 
^bout, if he had not attended, at the fame time, to 
%\it perfonal intereft and private advantages of ev/?ry 
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|>!antcr in the ifland. A few inftances will fuffice to 
fet this important affair in a clear light. In the firflr 
place he prevented their ever being diftrefled for 
food, thac is, for bread, which had often happened 
before, and was the principle caufe of their pover- 
ty. He did this by obliging them to plant five 
hundred feet fquare of manioc (a root .of which in- 
comparable bread is made) foi* every black man, 
and their families. At firfl: they were very avcrfr^ 
and fomc were fo wicked as to deftroy thefe planta- 
tions, after they were made •, but by degrees, becom* 
ing more accullomed to this diet, they acquired fa* 
gacity enough to perceive, that brown bread was 
better than none. He next prevented their flaugh* 
tering cattle at random, obliged the crews of the 
company's fliips to be tetisfied during their (lay with 
fifli and turtle, when it was abfolutely requifite^ 
and by this temporary Ihort allowance, (ecurt-dto 
them perpetual plenty. He put them upon raifing 
commodities, and manufa<5turesj of which they never 
thought -, and amongft the reft, he fet on foot fugar 
M^orks for the profit of the company, which brought 
in when he left the iiland 6o,coo livres a year. Am 
to himfelf his difintercftedncfs equalled his abilities \ 
for he never poffeffed a foot of land, nor traded for a 
fingle livre. 

All thefe ftrange things were performed between 
17^5 and 174.0, and certainly contain the molt 
ftriking inftancc of the vaft power of induftry and 
perfeverance, that is to be met with in the annals of 
hiftory ; fo very j-^markable is it, and fo fine a lef- 
fon does it contain, for future fctlers in any part of 
the world *. 

ITALY. This great and fruitful country hat 
been as high as hiftory records either the feat of em* 
pirc, or the theatre of war. From the frontiers of 

• Modern Uaiverfal Hillory, Vol. xi. f>. 170. 
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Switzerland to the extremity of the kingdom of ISf^*' 
pies, it is about 750 miles in length ; and from the 
frontiers of the dutchy of Savoy to thofe of the do- 
minions of the llatc of Venice, which is irs greateft 
breadth, about 400, though in fomc parts it is fcarcc 
a fourth part fo broad. The foil and oUmate in dif- 
ferent parts are as oppofite as can well be imagined* 
In Switzerland and the country of the Grifons, the 
nountains are as high as in any part of Europe, the 
earth barren, and the air bleak and (harp ; the plains 
of Lombardy again are juftly (tiled the garden of 
Europe, as well on account of their fertility as the 
icrcnity and pleafantncfs of the climate -, in the do- 
minions of the church and in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, the heat in fummer is exccflive, to which how- 
ever they arc indebted for the richeft fruits and the 
moft odoriferous flowers, as well as oil, wine, filk^ 
and other valuable commodities. 

With regard to troops, though the militia for rtia- 
ny of the principalities are very diflFerent, and the 
regular forces much fitter forlhew than forufe: yet 
this ought to be reputed to the efFefts of luxury and 
bad government ; for in former times, as the moft 
authentic hiftories (hew, thefe countries bred as good 
foldiers as any in Europe. In the next place, let it be 
obfcrvxd that there is hardly any foreign fervice in 
which Italian officers have not diftinguiftied them- 
ielves ; and if we look into the records of the two 
laft centuries, we fliall find the names of Italian he* 
roes, who, in point of courage and condud, were 
little inferior to thofe of antiquity. 

All the ftrength of Italy collefted is, rathfer under 
than over, computed at 140,000 men, which in 
their own country and for their own defence, thofe 
princes and powers that raife them might very well 
maintain, fince if it were not for a vain affeftation 
of (hew and magnificence, and a ftill vainer propen* 
fity to coftiy fuperftition, the fubjefts of the^Italian 
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potentates would be very far from wanting where^ 
wicK to defray fuch an armament for the general fe- 
curity. 

The influence of the two great houfes of Auftria 
and Bourbon have, in our days, chiefly contributed . 
to keep the fcale of the balance of power in almofl; 
conftant motion, and whenever there has been any 
little recefs, it has laftcd no longer than tHl the 
filent intrigues of the partizans of one or other of 
thefe houfes, have been abte to pave the way for new 
difputes. Sometimes it has been thought for the in- 
tereft of Italy, to rid themfelves entirely of one houfe 
by the afljfl:ance of the other; and when this has been 
in a good meafure cflrc<fted, at the expence of much 
bloodfliedand confufion, experience has fhewn them 
their miftake ; in confcquence of which they have 
entered into a new war to fet things right again. 
Other nations more -at a diftance, find themlclves 
ftrongly interefted in the prefervationof the balance^ 
from a variety of motives, but principally from thefe 
two; firft becaufe their trade in the Mediterranean 
mufl: fufFer exceedingly, if the balance in Italy be 
deftroyed ; and fecondly, this balance is attended to, 
bccaulc adiverfionon the fide of Italy proves often a 
thing of the laft confcquence in the cafe of a general 
war ; the very apprehenfion of which keeps a very 
confidcrable part of the forces of each of the con- 
tending houfes from being employed, where they 
might be of moft prejudice to thofe powers, who 
for this reafon make the balance of Italy fo much 
their concern. 

The territories of the king of Sardinia are very far 
from being extenfive ; but it muft be allowed, that 
they are very populous, and the people of Savoy and 
of the vallies are naturally martial ; fo that under 
thefe two laft reigns, a very confiderable army of re- 
jgular troops has been conftantly kept up, and the 
king can never be at a lofs to bring forty or fifty 
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thoufand men into the field, when occafion requires 
ic. This force is indeed nothing in comparifon of 
that of France and Spain ; but it will appear very 
confidcrable, when compared with the • iirength of 
other Italian princes ; bcfides this, the fortrefles of 
Piedmont are in good order. Upon thefe principles, 
therefore, we may fafely lay it down, that though 
his revenue is not fo large as that of the grand duke, 
yet he is one of the greateft powers in Italy, and is 
judly efteemed fo by his neighbours, his allies, and 
iiis enemies. , 

With refpcft to the BritiQi nation, there is no 
power in Italy with the ftrength and ftate of which 
it imports us fo much to be well acquainted as the 
crown of Sardinia. Nothing can be of greater im- 
portance to the' trade of this nation, than theprcferv- 
ing the balance in Italy, w^hich, if loft, muft necef- 
farily' thtow all that valuable branch of commerce^ 
in which we have at prefcnt fo large a (hare, and from 
which we derive annually a confiderabic profit, into 
other hands, and, which is worft of all, into the 
hands of the French i a thing againft which we have 
,as much reafon to guard as a trading nation, as the 
king of Sardinia himfelf has caufc to oppofe as fat 
as poffible the growth of the French power, out 
©f regard to his own fafety. This fufficiently 
Ihews that our intercfts are really mutual ; and that 
there is nothing of political art in what we have 
been told, of the expediency of fupporting thisr mo- 
narch againft all his enemies, though at a large ex- 
pence to ourfelvcst 

The noble dutchy of Milan^ which has been de- 
fcrvedly cfteemed one of the fineft .principalities in 
Europe, is above ^40 miles in length, and 80 ift 
breadth. It lies in a nroft excellent climate, and is 
bleft with as fruitful a foil as any in Europe. The 
revenues that are drawn from it, amount to at leaft 
300,000 1. a year, befides its furniftiing fubfiftencc 

for 
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for 30,000 men, and enabling the court of Vienna 
to provide with governments and preferments, ecc!e- 
fiaftical, military, and civil, numbers of her depen- 
derit54 and that too, which is no very eafy matter,' 
even to the eiitent of their .hopes and wiflics. 

7'he dutchf of Mintua is klfo a very fine country, 
about 50 niiles in length, of unequal breadch, the re- 
venue of which is ufually cdmputed at about a fourth 
partofthdt of Milan. 

The .whole extent of Tufcafly froni North to 
Souchi is about igo miles, and about 120 fromi 
Eaft to Weft. It was never thought an exrravaganr 
computation, when the revenues of this grand 
dutchy were eftimated at between three and four 
millions of crowns yearly, one half of which,' atleaft 
in times of peace, remained fafe in the CofFei*s of the 
grand duke, or if it found its way out, was employ- 
ed in trade,: or lent to his fubjefts at a good intereib 
. Whether the favings are altogether as great now 
as in former times, may poUibly admit of fome doubts 
but there is none with regard to the income, which is 
as great as ever. 

. 1 he grand duke had alfo commonly 30,000 men 
in pay, or rather inrolled ; but as they were fel Jom 
called toferviccj fome have fufpefted that, in Head of 
cofting him any thing, his troops might poflibly 
contribute to the increafe of his revenue. In the 
lituation that things are now, there is a'fmall regu- 
lar force, and but a very fmall one, mmntained by 
the grand duke-, but the militia eicher are, or might 
be, put upon the fame footing as in former times. 

The dutchy of Modena, properlv fo called, com- 
prehends one of the faireft and moft fruitful coun- 
trie3 in Italy, abounding with corn, wine, oil, and 
fruits, very populous, and inhabited by an inge- ^ 
nipusand induftridus people. The dutchy of Mi- 
randola, including that of Concordia, were very 
great. aequifuions to the family of Efte, fince their 
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revenues are moderately computed at ioo,ood 
crowns a year. The duke of Modena in time of 
peace, enjoys a revenue of about 100,000 1. a year' 
at leaft, with which he maintains a very fplendid 
court, and when his circuftiftanrces render it rcquifite, 
can keep up a body of 8,000 regular troops. 

The grcateft length of the Ecclefiaftical State may 
be about 240 Italian miles, and the breadth about 
1 30. After the two crowned heads, the Pope is the 
moft confiderable power in Italy in point of dotait- 
nions, and might be in every other refpedt, if any 
thing like the ^me policy was difcoverable in the 
€onduft of his temporal eftates that is Ihewn in the 
management of his fpiritual authority. As it is, his 
fubjedts are the hardeft ufed, and yet his revenue is 
below that of any other prince, the extent of his ter- 
ritories confidered, for it has never been computed 
at above two millions of Roman crowns; whereas 
Tufcany, that is not half as big, produces twice as 
much to the grand duke. His regular troops are 
now only fit for (hew, hardly any of his fortreffes in 
a ftate of defence, and though the gazettes fome- 
tiifles mention the Popc^s gallies, his naval power is 
very inconfiderable. 

The dutchies of Parma and Placentia, form toge^ 
ther a very confiderable fovcrelgnty ; in length they 
are about 60 Engiifii miles, and their breadth is 
about 40. As to the climate it is without exception, 
being equally healthy and pleafant •, and with this 
the foil likewife correfponds, which fe wonderfully 
fruitful ; the vallies abound with all kind of fruit, 
with rich paftures and excellent vineyards; and in 
the mountains they have both copper and filvet 
mines. The revenues have formerly bcren coiiiypuied 
at 600,000 crowns, but it may be doubted whether 
in their prefent fituationj the people can raifc above 
two thirds of that fum ; yet a few years of peace tm- 
der a gentle adminiftration would quickly itftorc 
4 them 
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\htxn to their former condition. It is yppofed that 
thcfe dutchies may maintain a regular fmce of about 
6000 men, without any great detriment either to 
prince or people. The revenue of Guaftalia is com- 
puted at 50 or 60,000 crowns. 

The noble city of Venice, and the iflands about 
it, arc fo populous, have 16 many manufadnres, 
and •fiill carry on fo great a trade, more cfpecially 
when' the other powers of Italy are at war, and the 
fubjefts of the republic enjoy the benefit of her neu- 
trality, that the revenue drawn from them by the 
ilate amounts annually to three millions of ducats. 
On the Terra Firma, her countries are rich and fruit- 
ful, and the inhabitants drive a very great trade in 
the Levant, as well as in other parts of turopc. 
The entire revenue of the republic is computed at 
eight millions of ducats^ and the annual expenceu 
does not commonly exceed half that ; (b that in time 
of peace they are conftantly laying up large fums. 
Before the fatal war of Candia, they had in their 
treafury fifteen millions ot ducats in ready money, 
exclufive of a famous gold chain, to which they an^ 
nually added fome links, which forty porters could 
hardy carry, and which, on certain tcftiVal3, was 
extended crofs the fquarc ot St. Mark for the enter- 
tainment of the people. As they have now enjoyed 
peace thirty years, it ntay be prefumed that their 
coffers are again pretty full \ fo that upon any emer- 
gent neccffity, they would be able to make miich 
greater efforts than is commonly imagined. 

Switzerland* 

As the Swifs are naturally of a martial difpofition, 
and accuftomed to arms from their youth, they ufu- 
ally leek fome foreign fervicc or other : thofc of thq 
popilb cantons go into the trench and'Spanifh pay j 
thofc of the proteftants, and not a few of the popifh 
Bb2 like* 
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iikewife, into that of the States-general ; but where* 
ever they are, they have the honour to be accounted 
as good troops as any in the world. After fome 
years fervice, more or lefs, according to their con- 
trads, the private men return home^ though their 
corps remain ftill in foreign fervice, and are, from 
time to time, filled up with frelh recruits. 

It is owing to thefe people that have ferved abroad, 
both officers and f )ldiers, that the Swifs are never 
I at a lofs for as large and well-difciplined an army as 
any gov. rnment in Europe can raife, which are at 
the fame time the guardians of their own liberty, 
and the proteilors of their neighbour's freedom : 
neither is their power grounded only on opinion ; 
for they have defended themfelves, at different times, 
againrt molt of the great powers in Europe ; and 
though they have been fometimes outwitted, yec 
they were never beaten, or reduced to demand peace 
by any power whatever-, fo that they may be juftly 
confidered, taking in their fituation and their mili- 
i'la, as the moft unconquerable people in Europe. 

It is very difficult, perhaps hardly poflible, to 
make a juft computation of the force of the Swifs. 
Some fay, that the canton of Berne alone can bring 
into the field 100,000 men 5 but thofe who fay this 
allow, that they could not maintain them for any 
lime. Things arc much changed with this nation 
from what they were formerly, for they have now 
feveral good fortrelTes, though heretofore they had 
none. Many of the gentry of Swiflerland are very 
able ftatefmen; as well as experienced officers, and 
fuch in former times were very fcarce. Several of 
the cai'tons now are very rich ; and befidcs vaft 
fums that they have locked up at home,' have alfo 
great wealth in foreign banks, and particularly in 
our funds* Every great city is well furnifhed with 
artillery; and at Berne and Zurich they have field 
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find battering trains of brafs cannon, than which 
there are few better in Europe *. 

JUAN FERNANDES, an iQind in the South- 
Sea. Commodore Roggewein, who was fent into 
thofe parts on difcovtries, gives the following ac- 
count of, as extracted by the editor of Harris's 
voyages. The larger ifland of Juan Fernandes is 
one of ^he fineft and bed fituated countries in the 
wofld; the cli^mate equally pleafant and wholefome; 
the air fo temperate and fweet, as to reftore health 
to the fick, and give a conftant flow of fpirirs to 
thofe that are well^ which the author himfelf ex- 
perienced, by recovering here trom a bad ftate of 
health and a complication of diftempers. Xhe hills 
are covered vnxh tall trees of different kinds, fir for 
all forts of ufes; and the valleys are fo fruitful, at 
to produce^ with a yery littFe cultivation, all the ne-^ 
ceflaries of life. He concludes his defcription with 
this remark; that in order to give a juft idea of the 
ifiand to his reader, in a few words, he cannot think 
of a better expedient than telling him, that the 
country refem.bles, in all refpedts, that about the 
Cape of Good Hope, where every body knows the 
Dutch have on^ of the fined plantations in the world, 
and the greateft plenty ot all European and Indian 
fruits. 

The Dutch commodore having attent'vely confi- 
dered the advantag;eovis fituation, and the many con- 
veniences thi^ idand afforded, irtimediately co: ceived 
a defign of lettling i , as the inod proper place ^hac 
could be thought of for affording fhelt'er artd refrefh- 
inent to fliips bound, as he was, to foot! ern lands. 
And he was encouraged particularly to perlevere in 
this defign, from the confideration of the ifland's 
fertility, which, as the author obferves, allowed them 
no rcafon to doubt that it would afford, fufticient 

* Prefent St. tc of Europe, p. 466; 
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fubfiftencc for 600 families at leaft. It would have, 
afforded a proper place for {hips to careen in and re- 
fit, after lo long a voyagtr as from bqrope to the 
Screights of Magellan ^ an4 would have furnilhed 
them with all imaginable convenicncies for repairing 
whatever injuries they might have received by loi 
hazardous a palTage as chat round Cape Horn. I 
therefore venture to pronounce it the bcft laid 
fcheme for promoting fouthern difcovcries that ever 
yec entered the head of man-, and I make no mj^n- 
ner ot gacfti n, that whatever nation (hall revive 
and prQiccutc Mr. Roggewein's plan, will become, 
in a tew years, mailers of as rich and profitable a 
commerce as the Spaniards have from their own 
country to Mexico and Peru j or the I'ortuguefe to 
frazil. 

Juan Fernandes is certainly one of thp wholefomeft 
and pleafanteft iflands in Amcricai and from whence, 
if it was once fettled, the difcovering of the fouthern 
continent and iflands muft with eafe follo>y. The 
great error of Roggewein was the poftponing this 
fcttlement; becaufe the bt-riefits which muft have 
refulted from it are apparent. We l^ave fo many 
accounts of the beauty and fertility of that ifland, 
that I think it may be laid down as an undvpiable 
truth, that a propofal for fettling it would not meet 
with many difficulties, either here or in Holland. 
In both places people 4re to be met with, who, ci- 
ther for the fake or getting bread, or from the hope 
of acquiring a fortune, would readily confent to vi- 
fit the njoft unwholefome countries, and to remain 
in the word climates: there would not, therefore, 
be certainly wanting enough tq offer themfelves, upon 
proper encouragement, to §0 and nefidie there ; and 
the expence of fortifying the ifland, and providing 
them in every refpcft with what they wanted, would 
require no great fum : yet whatever nation (hall take 
this ftcp, aqd be at the expence, will have it abfp- 
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lutely in their power to. profccute this fcbeme pf 
tlifcovcry. The raliing a fort, and putting in order 
the plantation of the ifland^ might employ the firft 
year, whenever this important defign is properly 
purfucd; and if two or three fmall vcflcls were ktt 
¥iith the inhabitants, they might, by the arrival of 
a new fquadron the next year, be able to reporc 
ibmewbac as to the prpbabiiity of a difcovery from 
thence^; becaufe there are undoubtedly feveral iflands 
which lie at no great diftance from thence; and all 
of them an fo good^1^£iimate, that no hard(hip need 
be feared in endeavouring to difcovcr them, in con- 
iequence of their neport, and of the afliftance re- 
cc^ived from the new colony, where the fick might 
be put on fhore, and their places (upplied by frcfli 
men, a great part of the foutb continent might be 
difcovered in one fummer. For when the feamen 
were once (ecure of a good retreat, as the ifland of 
Juan Fernandcs well fettled would be, they would 
not be uneafy, or afraid of wanting provifions, if 
they cruized a few ueeks, more or lefs, ih the 
South Seas. Befides, there would be no occafion 
ii-it reducing them to lliort allowance j and while 
they lived in preient plenty, and without apprehen- 
fion of future wants, they would certainly be in (\jU 
iicient fpirita to undertake any thing their officers 
could reafonably expeft from them. 

The voyages of Schovtcn and Pampler, as well 
as commodore Ro^ewdn's, plainly (hew, that it is 
the dread of fo long a run as to the EaftJndies 
which intimidates the failors in thefe feas, and occa- 
iions fuch frequent mutinies,' fuch perpttual diffen- 
tions, as mud necefiarily impede, and even defeat, 
the beft laid projcdl for dilcoveries. Add to all this, 
that in two or three years time there is the higheft 
probability that the produce of the trade that might 
be eftabliihed in thefe fouthern idands, would not 
jDnly defray the expence of the undertaking, but 
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make confidcrable- returns, and th^n all difiicultics 
would be over. I here would be enough ftruggling 
to Ihine in the advantages of a commerce io long; 
reglrftcd ; but the fettlement at Juan Femaodcs 
would prevent this, and fccure, for kt leaft thirty oc 
forty years, the greateft part of the profit to the ori- 
ginal proprietors. ' 

' 1 his, or lomethin.1; like it, wasundoubtiedlv Mr. 
Roggcwein's plan ; and it muft certainly add fomc 
degite of credit to his fchcme, that it was twice ap- 
provcd by the Weft India Cqmpany in Holland, 
the i ircctors of which are always mer> of bufin^fs,' 
jmd or diftiaguilhed abilities, and who undoubtedly 
would i.ot have been, at fo great an expence as his 
voyiu;e coft them, if they had no^ been pcrfeiftly 
v;ell latisfied that the defigTi wks rational in all re* 
ipects, and prafticable in its nature. 

I. muft contefs that I have taken a great deal of 
pains upon this (ubje<3:, from an carneft dcfire that 
this fchcme of difcovering thefe fouthcrn Indies 
might appear in its true light to the Britilh nation ; 
and in Older to fhew how poffible it i$ for us'to reap 
the benefit, not of thedifcoveries only, but of the 
errors and overfights of other people. Wfc are daily 
complainings though I hope without rcafon, of the 
decay of trad? : we are daily repining at the rcftric- 
tions on cur trade, for which, without doubt, thcr^ 
is more reafon ; fince it is vifible, that the com- 
merce between our own ifland and thatof Barb^- 
does, employs five times thp number of (hips th^t 
. are in the iervice of all our exclufive companies put 
'tocrcther:' but complaints are effeminate things; we 
ought to behave like; men, and endeavour: to find 
remedies, if we really thiok ourfelyes aggrieved. If, 
as many people fay, moft trades are overftocked; 
or if, as' moft people fay, the moft beneficial branches 
^^f ^^2je are cramped by the before^mtntioned re- 
'ilriclions, it is undoubtedly our'bufinefs.to find opt 
t / \'^^- = > ■' ' -!:.'■ • ' ' 'new 
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pew trades if it be pofTible ; or, at leaft, it is worth 
our while to make fome attempt, where, as in the 
prefent cafe, there is a probaH'e profped of fiiccefs. 
For this purpofe, there never was a feafon more can- 
venient than thepreiint; the war '1746/ has de- 
ftroyed fome branches of our trade, and fufpends- 
many others j yet the war affords us fairer (Opportu- 
nities for undertaking any expeditions lik-e this,, than 
we could have in a rime of profound peace We 
have now no reafbn to be com^^laifant to the Spani- • 
iards, or to be af aid of the refentment of our n. igh* 
bours, iri cafe we (h(juld take poffeflion of Juan 
Fernandes, and fettle it. In (hort, we have nothing 
to fear, but all thing? to hope; all things toexped, 
if we are net wantihg to burjfelves, and more in- 
clined to comi^hin of what we have not, than induf- 
trious to acquire what we might have w'th very lit- 
tle trouble. There may, indeed, be objefted to all 
this, that riie difcoveries hitherto made confift but 
of fmair illands, or of continents not thoroughly ex- 
amined : yet this objeftion proves nothing, if it be 
certain that fuch of thefe illands as have been exa- 
mined are well inhabited ; and that the continents 
not examined are fo ficuated, as tojuftify the obfer- 
vatiohs made by our author in «his voyage; becaufe, 
in this* cafe, the objt-ftions arnount to no more than 
this, that it is in vain to attempt 'to difcover coun- 
tries where there is no certainty ot gaining, great ad- 
vantages : and what is this but faying, in other 
words, that we ought not to attempt diflcovcries at 
all. •■-■•' •••••••'■•••.' 

If the World had been always of that nUind, both 
the t.aft and Weft Indies had ftill remained undif- 
covered. VV hat prejudice would have refuhed from 
thence to Europe, may appear from the confidera- 
tion of the different circun)ftances of things, fince 
^he difcovery ot thofe countries, which have un- 
Sdoybtcdly occafioneji not only a mighty -increafe pf 
' ihipping 
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Ihtppijig amongft the nations poflefled of plantation 
io choie parts, but alfo of donieftic induilry •, and 
^rbatever increafcs the manufaftures of a country^ 
increases the wealth of its inhabitants : or take it ia 
another light, and it plainly increaies their happinefs, 
by enabling them to purchafe by their labour the 
Mceffaries and the conveniencies of life, which other- 
wife (that is, without trade) their labour would not 
procure, 1 o be more effedually convinced of this, 
we may compare the prefent ftate of thofe countries 
that actually carry on a large commerce in thofe 
parts of the world, and the countries which have no 
fuch commerce. Fpr inftancc, what is the reafon 
that Great-Britain and Holland make fo much a 
greater figure in Europe, and that their fubjedts are 
fo much richer than thofe of Sweden or Denmark ? 
Does it not plainly refult from the great commerce 
of the former, compared with that of the latter ? It 
not this the opinion of the ableft judges ? And is it 
not confefTed by the Swedes and Danes then^felves, 
who are now making great eflforts, in order to ob- 
tain a (hare in the commerce of the Eaft^lndies, and 
have aftually made fome progrefs in their defign ? 
Let us confider, therefore, that if other nations pro- 
ceed, and we (land ftill, they will certainly overtake 
us ; and before they do this, our trade muft neceffa- 
rily decay and fall oflp. 

To prevent this, the fafeft, plaineft, and moft 
fpcedyv. method is, to endeavour to make new difco- 
veric* V that is, in effv&j to endeavour finding out 
hew markets. If there be fo large a trad of country 
dSQur authoc^fuppofes, and ib many iflands undif* 
covered, iii the fouth^ they muft be worth the difco- 
very, for thefe reafons : if any of thefc countries are 
abfolutely uninhabited, we are at leaft fure that they 
Jie in fuch a climate as gives ys hopes of their pro- 
ducing the richeft commodities, or a certainty of our 
JDeing able u> produce them, by raifing p«w colonies 

and 
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f^nd plantations. We fhall very foon be fatisfied of 
this, if wc refleft on the advantages derived from 
the fettling the fmall ifland ot Barbadoes; and if the 
• profits arifingfromibgar arc fo large, what iwight bq 
^xpcftcd, or rather, what fnight we not cxpcdl frorni 
a country of the fame extent, which would produce, 
cloves, nutmegs, orcinnaaion? It is true that for-r 
pierly the power of the Dutch might have been ap-^ 
prehended, who have (hewn a very ftubborn refplur 
tion of keeping thefe rich commoditi s entirely to 
themfdves : but at prefeht there can be no fuch fear^ 
]becaufe our maritime power is fufficient to protcdk 
any juft pretenfion ; and, on the other, we ou^ht not 
to fufpeft that our governors would have fuch a 
complaifance for any toreign intercft, as to facrificc 
to it our own. On the other hand, it thefe fouthera 
countries arc inhabited by favages, there is a great 
probability of our obtaining the moft valuable com- 
modities, either in exchange for the ntcfflarics of 
life, or for thofe trifles which we know by experience 
fuch favages na- urally admire. 

But it may be, and indeed is far more probable, 
that there are civilized nations in many, or at lead in 
ifomc of thefe countries ; and with them no doubt 
we may carry on a very advantageous trade : for the 
commodities of one part of the world are always 
confidered as rarities in another pare *, and as rarities 
ihey will naturally fetch a fiigh price. So that if we 
can but once eftablifh a trade, and a trade at io 
great a djftance, it muft turn mufh to our benefit *. 



LABOUR, price of, fuppofed by fonr.e to dc^ 
pend on that of provifions, erroneous. 
* Thip proportion between the rates of labour and 
|he prices of provifions is the foundation of at lea^ 

t Harrh's Voyages arrd Traytlf, Vol. i. p. 2^4. 310. 
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forty publications, and a fubjeft that has beefi treat* 
ed by fomc of the ableft writi:TS on domcftic oecono- 
my m t .ngland, France, and Holland. One of 
the moft common axioms that have been laid down 
by thefe gentlemen, everfince th<? firft undertakings 
of Colbert in the reign of Lewisthe Fourteenth, has 
been that provifions muftbe kept low, that the races 
oi labour may be the fame ; all of tfhem fcem-ng to 
take for granted, that if the one was effeScd, the 
other muft tollow of courfe. Had fuch an idea drop- 
{)ed by chance from the pen of one or two writers, 
though of reputation,* it would not be a matter of 
confequence ; but this is not the cafe ; it is the cor- 
ner-ftone of a vaft fabric in modern politics ; the 
whole rnanufadluring and trading intereft of nations 
are faid totally to depend on it; and the fall of fomc 
countries, with the rife of others, have been attri- 
buted to this caule -, arid thefe fentime'nts are adopt- 
ed and pOblifhed by numerous moilrefpedtable au- 
thors, who have eniightcneti almoft every fubjeft 
they have treated. 

While opinions have fuch an authority for their 
foundation, the moft one cun venture to do, is, to 
examine if general maxims have not been laid down 
without fufficiently attending to exceptions ; an 
error too common in the greateft writers. The 
aflertions that have been fo generally hazarded, 
either tend ftrongly to evince that the rates of 
labour depend on thofe of provifions, or they tend 
to nothing ; if it is meant with i elation not to dif- 
ferent diftrids of the fame kingdom, but on com- 
parifon of one againft arother, the fmallcft know- 
ledge is fufficient to fliew that other caufes muft be 
recurred to; becaufe where prov fions are of very 
little value, labour, we ire told, is extremely dear, 
from the natural difficulty of inducing thofe to w rk, 
who can live without it ; not to fpeak of maniifi»c- 
|ture$, an aggregate pf labour flouriftiing moft 

where 
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where provifions are deareft ;. whereas if the latterx 
. regulated the price of the former, the cheapeft coun- 
' tries of Europe ought to have the greatcft fabrics, 
which is thedireft reverfc of truth. 

For this reafon there is as much propriety in exa- 
mining this argument by the variations' of the diffe- 
rent provinces of the fame kingdom, as thofc of dif- 
ferent nations. 

No one can wonder at the idea in general of labour 
depending on provifions, bcrcaufe it is fo natural, 
"that it ought ever to be the fadl. A labourer's earn- 
ings (hould be guided by his neceffary expchces; 
for if he earns double, treble, &(;. he will no longer 
be a labourer^ but a matter, or merely idle. Thus 
in the great diftinftions of rates, not fuch as are aijy 
where to be found, but may be fuppofed, this depen* 
dance would become real 5 for if bread was to be 
fixpence a pound, and meat one (hilling, andcheefe 
nine pence, and fo forth, it is very evident that la- 
bour muft greatly rife or the poor ftarve ; but cafes, 
which can have no exiftence, ought not to be the oc- 
cafion-of fuch arguments. In the (lighter deviations 
which are really co-exifting, but in different places, 
we muft look for faifts to guide us in fuch enquiry. 

A modern author of real abilities *, ftarts on this 
fubjcft an idea, which feems extremely juft. He 
- obferves that the rates of labour cannot be decided 
by thofe 6f provifions ; and, as an inftance, afks if a 
weaver could live upon air, whether he would fell his 
labour fo much the cheaper ? attributing the varia- 
tions to the competition of demand ; a notion in 
which he has been copied by more than one infigni- 
ficant fcribbler •, bur this is a new idea; if it is juft, 
the old one of provifions being thegyide mu(t be 
falfc. The point under confideracion, when wc are 

Sir James Stuart in his Political Oeconomy. 
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examining the circumftltnces* relative to various prU 
CCS of neccflarics, is to prove how juft the affertions 
of numerous authors are, on that lubjeft. We are 
to prove that labour does not depend on provifions j 
it is an after enquiry to (hew on what it docs depend } 
and not fo nearly conncdked with an undertaking of 
this fort. 

From -various comparifons between labour and 
provifions, I muft be allowed to fuppofe they have 
no (ther .connexion than in very great variations, 
and not* always in them •, but in the intermediate 
fpaces, the whole depends on other caufes, or on 
chance. It is. not difficulc to fuppofe fevcral that 
may have an influence. 

The great caufc is probably the proportion there 
may be between the demand and the hands to fupply 
it ; for if many men are wanted, and few to be had, 
prices will rife, tho* the people lived upon air. There 
are more variations in demand than may be at firft 
thought of; all public and parliamentary works af- 
fcft a whole neighbourhood ; great private underta- 
kings do the fame; improvements in hulbandry, fuch 
asinclufmg, marling, claying, &c. Another great 
fource of variation is, the manner in which our poof 
laws are executed; if the poor are, through the juf- 
tices biafs, favoured gready to the encouraging idle- 
nefe, it will have the fame cfFeft in taking hands 
from the old quantum of work, as a frelh demand, 
and prices muft in confequence rife. Thefc and fe-. 
veral other caufes, it is very ^ clear, would operate 
'^without any dependance on the price of provifions* 

It is the manufafturing intereft in this kingdom, 
that has ufually complained of the rates of provifions 
raifing the price of their labour ; or perhaps more 
the fentiments of various writers, than of perfons 
really concerned in our fabrics. But their complaints 
are certainly groundlefs: fome of our manufadures 
have funk and others have rifen. Has the former 

been 
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been the efie&of dearnefs of provifions or the latte rof 
cheapncfs? Manufadures have declined in Suffolk, 
and flourilhcd in Yorkfliire ar)d SomcrfetQiirc, and 
all the Weft ; but Suf^lk, of all thefe, is the cheapefL 
They decline in Suflfolk,^tnd rife in Norfolk, though 
provifions be the fame in both. 

And let it be remembered, that while provifions 
are at a regular price, labour is irregular ; great orn 
ders for goods from abroad raife the prices much^ 
though provifions remain exadtly the fame. 

All thefe circumftances would be dlBerent, if 
there were arbitrary laws of police to force men to 
work at rates decided by variations in the prices of 
povifions. How far this is the cafe in France, I am 
not clearly informed i but how they can now, and 
for fome time laft paft, be rivalling us in manuf^c- 
I uics from cheapneis of provifions, I cannot under* 
ftand, while it is very well known, that we Ihould 
have exported much corn to them without ai)/ 
bounty, had the ports been open, which is a plain 
proof, that wheat has been higher there than in 
England. 

JBkit fuppofing this was 4K>t the cafe, yet are we 
not to aflert that nations are on. an equality, becauje 
a weaver in one receives a (hilling, and in another 
has no more : there are many circumftaooe^ whicb 
ihould be taken to account. Will a Frenchman 
work as much, and 9s well, in a given time, for the 
fame pay as an £agli(hman ? Is a Dutchman and an 
Englilhman exadly upon a par? Surely tbele ques- 
tions are of eifential confequence, but who will an- 
fwer them ? Js no account to be taken of numerous 
holidays in one country, few in another ? 

Are not all neccflaries to be confidered ? The French 
manufadkurer pays, perhaps, Icfs for bread and 
drink than the Britifh one ; but who pays moft in 
perfonal taxes, befides numerous others? Which, 
under the burthen of a numerous family, meets with 

moft 
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mod eafe and relief ? The Frenchman muft earn foV 
all, and not keep from ftarving perhaps at laft, butf 
not the Englifhmah : a miferablc oppreflcd lite muff 
have many davs of heccffary relief from work, and 
much vfork badly done. 1| hothing to be allowed 
for thele articles ? ' 

But all that is French is to fill this country with 
terror, while the fuperior power of that kingdom 
threatened the liberties of Europe. Such apprehen- 
fions were political, and kept up a conftant vigilance! 
to watth her motions; But as well might a Greek 
dread the pow^rof the great kin^, after Alexander*! 
expedition, or an Englilhman, under Cromwell^ 
tremble at that of Spain, as any one in the prefenc 
age fear the fuperior genius of France. Nations haV6 
their grandeur, but they have alio their declenfion; 
and there is not in the records of hiftory an inftance 
of one flourifhing to a moft formidable height, 
and then finking regularly for near fourfcore ycarSj 
which has been the crfc with France fihce the peace 
of Nimeguen, .and. afterwards enjoying a refurrec^ 
tion to dreaded power. 

Let us nor, therefore, be filled with vain fears 
and apprehenfions of every manufafture, every ad- 
vantage, gained by France. We have nothing to 
dread from the power of the houfc of Bourbon j and 
ihofc who pretend th^t the rnahufadures and trade 
of that kins^dom are to deftroy ours, f eak like mer- 
chants that have not an idea beyond their counting j 
houfes ; ihftead of taking a view of the progrefs of 
human afi^irs, and from the pad judging of the fu- 
ture. The manufadures of France have declined 
fince the laft century. Where are- a fourth of the 
fotty thoufand looms at Lyons, now to be found? 1 
Where are her twenty millions of inhabitants ? " 
Where is the revenue of Lewis XIV. i Where his 
four hundred thoufand men in arms, refitting three 
fourths of fiurope ? Where the navy that rode tri- 
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Um]:^int in the Englifh channel ? Whercis the men 
f0 blind 48 not to fee thac the poWer of France is 
funk^ and that (he has but the remains of her former 
fame to patch out a ragged reputatioft ? Need I rc- 
vcrfc the medal f Does this nation want to havc^hcr 
ftate explained ? Let her go to the croaking politi- 
cians, who tell her of the '* unprofperous fituation 
of our public affairs " and feall on ridiculous tales 
of declenfion and ruin -f. 

LANDED INTEREST. The trtSeUnded intc- 
reft from the nature of the property muft be the fame 
as that of the ftate, it being the only kind of proper- 
ty which cannot be removed. Whenever flocks be- 
come unfaleable, they will be no longer fecure, nor 
will they then continue a property of value. Other 
kinds of perfonal property, will be always faleable 
or removeable} and can be made like arts» fkill, and 
labour to emigrate from the kingdom. 

Extenfive population ought equally to be the lead'^ 
ing objeft of the ftate and landed men. The ground 
rents in flourilhing towns are by far the moft valua- 
ble of all kinds of landed property : and the value 
of all kinds of lands muft ever be proportional to 
their vicinity to cities and opulent towns, from the 
more than ordinary profitable ufes to which they 
thence become applied ; as aUb from the faving of 
time as well as of the expence that would be incur- 
red by the conveyance of any kinds of produAs to 
diftant plates of talc* Sir William Petty calcualtcd 
that in nis time, fo much land as let for twenty (hil- 
lings a year was worth eight pounds in Ireland, twen« 
tjr pounds in En^land^ and thirty pounds in Hol« 
land. Thefe diScrences in value he juftly attributed 
to the different degrees of population andf riches that 
were then in the refpedtive countries j though they in 
part w^relikewifeowingtpthe di^iprenc application of 
lands. 

f Parner'f l^r tlin>ogh Eng'tndi VoI« 4« p.. $34« 
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It were greatly to be wlflicd, that the minds of 
eftateci men, were fully open to conviftibn of the 
fcillowirig truths, that a foreign trade in corn nauffi ' 
be ever uncertain and precarious, as is evidently the * 
cafe in Sicily the granary of the South : for it is not* 
uncohimon for the people of that countfy to have 
great [art of the crops' of fevei'ai years. lying upoii - 
hand, from a want of pnrchafers : but that a home 
confuniption will be always regular and certain, f 
"Whence k muft follow to be decided with 'certainty, 
that the landed man's greatobjcft Ihould* be ^opu- * 
lation' at home, for the fure confumption of his com- 
modities. 

'Ihe infinitely greateftand rnoft certain improve- • 
ment of landed property, would be for a man to gee 
a town built on his eftate, large enough to confume 
all the products of his grounds : for then the con- 
fumption of his commodities would become faf -more • 
regular and certain, than he could poffibly experience 
from having every port'of the world open to him^* 
for occJfional exportation. Such would become the 
good fortune of many, if the bounties on exportaticyn ' 
were taken off to favour manufaftories, and our 
trade in fuch exports: and though cofn might 
then fell cheaper, the money would proportionally 
go farther: fo that every confequent improvement* 
would be fo 'much clear gains to the landlord, - 
while by the' fame means, advantages to the^ nation- 
would bt'cbrnc inconceivably augmented. 

The true intereft cf landed' men mulV'then be to- 
encourage, rbanufaftures, whidi muft fupport f)o- 
pulationj according to the degree of which there 
may be in acpuntfy, will be the- value of*}^nds by^ 
tfie onjy naturar and dufable tfteians. It is i ground- 
Icfs opfnlon which many people have et>terraincd, 
that this Ringdo'm may havetbo much ti'ade ih-maAU- 
faftures, becaufe it can exrend ho other than a« in-;* 
dultriou^pppyla^ion. A trade r njightjullasjwifrlvap- 
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prcHend having too great a dock, with tco many 
cuftomvs to purchale it, and too many neighbours 
for his defence ; ' for the apprehenfion would be finni- 
]ar. Acountry cannot poffibly have too many well 
eipployed people; though it greatly may t;f luch as 
are idle, or burthenfomc* becaufc thofc are every 
where both ufclefs and mifchievous. *Thus clofely 
is the landed intercft like that of the ftate, linked with 
trade *. ' * ' 

Thefe ideas are however very different from thofc . 
of another writer better known, who exprcfTes him- 
fclf as follows : ' 

In fome towns poor rates from 7 s. to 17 s. in the 
pound, arc miferable marks that they have -had the 
turfc of manufaftures afrrongft them •, an inftance 
that the trading fyftem ever ftands on crazy founda- 
tions. Let the writer name a trad in which agri- 
culture fallsnn ruins ; even around the places above 
named, although hulbandry is ehormoufly burthen* 
ed by the manufafturing poor, ftieflourifftes as much, 
and around Colchefter more, than in nine tenths of 
Britairt, fo little truth is there in the vague affertions 
that rhe iocal value of land depends on the neighbour- 
hood of rhanufaftures. The foil round Lincoln, 
which poffeffes not one fabric, lets higher than ^t 
Iftington i nay, fome of it twice as high. 

Go to 'towns where manufaftures are the moft 
flourifhing, you will there find poor rates higher than 
than amy where elfc ; except wharethey have nurfcd 
up great numbers of inhabitants, and then fled to 
leave them ftarving. 

' \ fubfcribe as readily as any one to the importance 
■'of that-general aggregate of induftry, agriculture, 
manufadures, and commerce ; but let not the pro- 
fcffofs of one moft falfely fuppofe the other is to bo 
iacrificed on her altars -, but if ever unfortunate quefp 

t Confidcrationi on tbc Policy, &c. of this Kingdom, p. 185. 
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tions (hould be ftarted, in which a preference mu£ 
be gben co one, none but a fool can iniaeine, that 
the landlords of this great empire of above fourfcorc 
millionS'Of acres, are to yield to the tranfttory fonsh 
of trade and manufafture. 

I (hall venture to hazard one more reflexion. 
Carry to a fair account, every advantage ever com- 
ing from the introduftion of foreign trade and ma- 
nufaftures ; not the export of our produds of what- 
ever kind, becaule that is agriculture, and not the 
commerce we are fpeaking of here. Calculate the 
increafed value of land, the general briliancy diiFu- 
ibd through' life, from the circulation of immenie* 
wealth, the acquilition. of great naval power, vafl: 
armies, and unbounded treafures, of conqueft and 
ib on. 

Then turn to the other fide of the account, and 
minute the cheapnefs of moncv ; the increafe of thofe 
expences, and that luxury wnich the landlord would 
never have known : a debt of above one hundred 
millions, the very child of trade; taxes to the 
anK>unt of tea millions. pep annum.; poos rates in all 
their amount; a fituation juft as precasious as wealthy 
and if all thefe points, and a thoufand others, are well 
confidered, I am thoroughly perfuaded^ that the* 
landlords of this country, have fufiered in their inte* 
ieils, more than to the amount of all the advantages 
they have gained from the increafe of money. 

The value of the foil at the market price, being 
the years purchafe at which land is fold, is an obje^ 
of no flight value in political arithmetic; for the rife 
of thac price at various periods, fince the beginning 
of the lafl: century^, has been often produced as thr 
grand proof of the great increafe in value, which re- 
lu&s from an increafe of foreign commerce ; and to* 
ihew how much indebted the landed intercft is to 
trade. The argument was ufcd ftrongly by D'Ave- 
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•Rant, and. has been repeated ten thoufand times 
£nce : it is certainly a fenfible one, but when adopt- 
•cd by weaker writers, has been pufbed, like mofl: 
rothersi, tQo tar; for the la]id&of England have rifen in 
value, not fo much in direft proportion <o the pro- 
grefs of our foreign commerce, as to <hc increafed 
quantity of money in Europe, which iias raifedthe 
price of all forts -of commodities, iiot only in coun- 
tries poflefling foreign commeroe, bat aUo in thofc 
which have none ; -tor let intercottrfe, home trade, 
and other circumftanccs be at ever fo tow an ebb, 
*ftill money will preferve (bmething of that level fo' 
ingeniouQy dated by Mr. Hume; and as an tnftance 
that the rife of the value of land in England, is noc 
wholly owingito foreign commerce,. I quote Poland,' 
which poffeffes no foreign conunerce, and yet the 
vakieoT the lands in that^country, I am informed 
on good authority, has riien veiy confiderably in 
«ihe la(t 170 years; and this fhouid be iufficient to 
make thofe writers who are ever, haranguing on the 
advantages of commerce iR oppofition to thofe refult* 
ing from agriculture, wth fuch HngQarded vehe- 
inencCy more cautious in their ^general aflertion^* 
None but a fool or a madman can aflert that an ex- 
tended cooimcFce will not raife the value of land, 
feut it does not therf fore follbw, that its eSTcdts 
Ibould take ipiace to the excluHon of ail orhersf^ 
all our exp^reed commodities of our own growrh and 
produft, fuch as wool, karther; tin, copper, &c. 
would without any help from foreign commerce, 
raife the value of land, by bringing a price proporti- 
oned to the quantity of money in Europe f. 

It may<not,iays another writer, be improper to 
oflFer a few confiderations on behalf of tiie landed inte* 
I'eft of this kingdom ; that lamjed incereft'which by. 
lOur native produ&s being exported abroad, has intrQ- 

f Farmcr't Toor, Vol. 4. p. 363. 390. 
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duced futh itnmeoie riches to our nation, with this 
farther circumftance in its favour, that excepting 
the bounty, it has never put government to any ex- 
pence for its protedion> nor has. it anvqlv^d us in 
any war for its fecurity; at the fame. time itpavs 
a moft Uberal tax, qollcAcd by the teaft burthen- 
fome method; :nay, it -pays mono ver all the duti.^ 
and excifes that are impofed upon the fale of its pro- 
dudlions, the- amount of which, as the great Mr, 
Lock^ bfts fully proved^ falls at lad with ah accu- 
dulatod weight upon the land and land owners. In- 
deed, u port the whole we find th^ conncftion- be* 
tweciT' Und aQd trade fo united' in their mutual de- 
pendencies;, that it is difBcuk to lay a burihen upon 
%he one, which will not beiattended with a prejudice 
to the other *• • - . *' 

: LATlTUDE^t When- commodore Roggeweiri 
was about to enter on .the difcoveries, the hopes o( 
which bad JlroUght hidFV into' the South Sei,.it was 
but natural for.hiih and (tis principal oncers to lajr 
before the ihip's company a paw of- the reaions which 
induced them to believe::xheir pains and labour 
would npt be thrown awayj . Our author has prefer^ 
vcd the fubftiince of ihoie^'difcourfcs, which rare 
beyond queftk>n tte moft^raluable part of hisiboak; 
inafmnchas-thrydiftioguiA.^brtween wajidrrers or 
jidvcntutcts; who know ubt what tljeyrifirek, and 
fuch as have a real tide. to the honourable^Tiame of 
difcoycrers, as gbing inafctaalfearch of w^lat theif 
prudent foreGghthad fcewriihem might: brfoOnd ; 
and aiio plentifully rewatdxTieir trotible.in finding. 
The main end propofed^'by^ fuch ftatesr-asfubfift by 
commcrcf with regard to difcoveries, isfthc finding 
fuch coun trial, as may' take off their commodities^ 
and be in a condition to furnHh them wiih.what 
may be more valuable inicctur'n. It is agreeable 40 
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•icafoh, and }uAifie,d by experience, that <;ountrie$ 
•cxceffively cold 'are generally barren, and. that 
:tbofe. which are itpmoderately hot are jiot the 
moft fruitful It 'follows therefore by the laws of 
•liature, that; the middJe climates, af^e the moft fruit* 
Tul. In order to diftinguilh thofe, wc arc.tore mem* 
bertbat in^the height of fixty-fix degpees thirty mi- 
nutes, the v.^ys are twentyrfour foo^jr^ long?, ancj 
confequently the middle climate, which geographers 
^faave.'didfngiilfiicd in their tables by the fifth, will 
.be fiiuD.d ihitbc heigbf of thir,ty-eiglit degrees. If 
ithts appears tb.be agree^ibbtoreafon, it.fecms to be 
ip^t Qucxifhdoubti whenvtiejoin the ar^urpents deri* 
♦ved'fiiQin -cxpeneccei for it tnuft be ajloy^cd that 
.>lijch' proyiflccs of Bitb^ry, rPerfyi, Syria, Chaidea, 
tflfldin^pftan,.' as weU«« the.Jfl£kndsCan'dia, Cyprus, 
Mod JfepoOf . vhieh li^<ailitithi^!pUmate, that is to fay 
tfrom-'thlicihiitieth totberthifty "xth degrees, of lati* 
-tilode^ aretlr ripbeft;jpleMfflrtt«ft3 apd ipoft fruitful 
countries- in the world. Tii^ejamc thing is jfemarkaJble 
lin the Country of Canaan^ ^wh^re the province of Qa- 
, vHka was cftecmed the.feireft aod mod fruitful, be* 
xaoir£taated fartheft to the. North, • artjd' 9pr)ftquept- 
'ly iiearefl: ta^che kxitwda wC: recommend- - 

• ^ Ikiihe .New WqrldTag^in,: the provinces of Caro- 
Hna,fitlQnda, .New Mexico, and California, all Jy- 

iingin ati&iiftl\ North, felimate, arc comparable in 
. point jof beauty and fertility to any part of the known 
:¥rorJO ;.and it is cercaioly^- great faulf in their in- 
.-habitiwcs, ^not to ha\!e xultiyated thofe countries as 
Aey, tiefcrve.. Iii Sooth .America again, the pro- 
vinces* in-this climate, equal in beauty and in riches 

• any "countries hitherto dtfcovcred* The Cape of Good 

• H<^ is fo charming a place, that there are very few 
countries that equal, and none that furpafs it. The 
air there is exceedingly wholefome ; the foil produ- 
ces in abundance, wine,, corn, and the mol]: excel- 
lent fruits ;• they have likcwife fuch infiuite quanti- 

C c 4 ties 
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tics of cattle, tame, and wild fowl, that the people 1it« 
as it wer€ in paradife. The coontry of Chili is like- 
wife confidered as one of the 6neft in the world ; and 
the city of St. Jago« its capital, (lands in the latitude 
of 33 degrees 40 minutes fouth. The Spaniards would 
have us believe, that there is nothing equal to it. 
And it is at the fame time certain, that the provinces 
behind it, and which extend quite to the north feas, 
are almoft incredibly fruitful. 

Such as are acquainted with difi^rent climates 
will readily agree with me» th^ the beat is greater in 
the ifland of Ceylon and on the coaft of Malabar than 
in the countries fituared u^der the torrid zone, and 
in the Brft elinhate. On the other fide* it 19 certaip* 
that the kingdom of Bengal and the country of Surac 
IS ftili much warmer than Malabar, as l)eihg in the 
third climatr, whereas Malabar^s in the fe<;oad. The 
warmth cf the air, and the fertility of theibU increafe 
from Surat to Dtlli, which is the capital of thc( doini* 
nipns of rhe i.?reat Moguii the former lying in a a de« 
grees, and the latter in 3b degree's latitude; The hea( 
is much gn atrr at Gbnhbfbh,' which is feated on the 
guF|^ h of Balfora, than at Surat, the former being in 
the fourth climate. All that I have advanced is to 
lilear, and withal fo certain,' that it is not liable to 
the leaft'objcftion. Fiom thHe remarks, fouodeld 
on experience, we may juftly infer, becauie #ecan 
invirycrihly prove it, that the fihh climate is fu^rior to 
the rt ft, and the countries feated therein the beft, and 
moft fruiiful i if it was not fo, the teat under the 
torrid zone would be abfolutrly infupportable, the 
tanh would be burnt up, and incapable*' of prck 
during any thihg fbr the nourifhment of men, oir 
the rubnrience ot beads. On the other haind, the 
northern cou'ntrtes even the height of fummer, would 
have fo little heat that they would produce nothing : 
we fee however that in our northern regions, fuch 
for instance as Sweden, I'oland, and Livonia, ihfi 

force 
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force of the fun produces in a fortnight or three 
weeks, as great cffcds as in two or three months in 
the countries, under the line itfelf. The rcafon is 
•plainly this« that in the northern countries the nights 
being extremely (hort, the earth has not time to cool» 
but remains continually heated, and that to a degree 
fometimcs a;5 vehement as under the firfl climate : 
but this doe,8 not laft long, for as foon as the rays of 
the fun begin to fall obliquely, the nights grow long> 
which is the reafon that in chofe countries neither 
plants nor fruits ever arrive at full maturity. 

The countries in the fixth climate are Icfs fertile 
than thoie in the 6fth; and for the fame reafon, the 
fcventh, eighth, and ninth climates yield to the fixth-, 
and that the richnefsand fertility of the foil conftant* 
)y and regularly diminifhes to the twenty- fourth 
climate, under which lie the Laplands, the extremity 
of Ruflia and Siberia. To conclude, if a traveller 
had a mind to put this to the ted, by making a 
voyage through all the different climates of the earth, 
he woukl certainly 6nd the poHcion befo/e laid down, 
viz. That the mod fruitful, the rabft delightful, and 
of confcquencc the moft defirable countries lie in the 
fifth climate, certain and inconteftible. Such a jour- 
ney would lead him to Tyre in Syria, the country 
about which all writers agree to be the moft delightfuU 
thence he ought to proceed to Tunis, and along 
%he coaft of Barbary, celebrated likewife for the 
^holeibmenefs of the air, and the fertility of the foil. 
He mu(t: take the Cape of Good Hope aifo in his 
p^flage, where he would find a country lovely beyond 
defcriptioii : Laftly, he muft proceed to Nankin and 
the provinqe of Honan in China i but if he would 
favehimfe)fchi$ trouble, let him examine the ac- 
counts of thqfe who have been in thefe countries, and 
\ic will no Iwger have any doubts ^ 

* Hams't Vofugts and Trardi, VoL I. p. 264^ 

• UN- 



LINEN. It is computed by 'fhomas Pryor, 
Efq; of Dublin, that the value'of the' linen made 
in Ireland yearly, amounts to a million fterling ; 
and that half thereof is yearly exported, and that the 
•remaining half is confumed at home ; reckoning 
five (hillings a head for- two millions of people, one 
with another, for alltli^ir cohfumptidn of 'linen. 

It is allb computed that the following qtiantities of 

rough flax, fuch as^ wc+jave from Riga,, worth forty 

fhillings the hundred >Veight, will give ^rnployment 

for a whole year to the" following nunriberof perfona, 

one wkh another, Including' fpirtn^^fs,' "hecklers, 

weavers^ bleachers,*^&c. viz. a hundred weight of 

flax will employ for a year two' hands ; a ton, or 

twenty hundred wcfght, ' forty hands ; a hundred 

tons will employ four thoufand hands ; ja •thoufand 

tons will employ forty thoufand hands; and 5125 

tons will enifJoy 125,000 hands. • ' 

It is alfo computed, that* the following quantities 

•of rough flax, worth forty fliil lings the hundred 

• weight when fully manufadtured into Imen, wiU, at- a- 

medium of coarfc artd fine, be worth the following 

' fums annexed to them, viz: a hundred weight of fla>9, 

when manufafhired into linen, -will be worth 16 1.5a 

' ton will be worth 320 1. a hundred ' tohs #iH yield 

•32,0001.' and 3125 tons will yield a million flre*^ 

Oing. ■■ - • • ; ' . ' ' /;^ ^*' • / 

|r is ^Ifo efliimated'thkt a good 3cr6' of flax will 
produce three, fout*, five, or fix hori^ftd weight, 
And if we allow four hundredweight, or'tWt-tytwaftonc 
^10 be raffed frpm eVery acre, one wu!i?¥Bbther, in a 
year, wfiurh is a reafonaWe aHowance, on that fup- 
pofition the afprefaid^ii^tohs offla5^,w!w:h are all 
that are at prefent Itt^ofed Vo be mad* ufe of incur 
linen manufaftufe, bbfbjr^ effimated to be efthe value 
6f a million fl:erlirig m ^'(year; rtiay/be'ilaifed from 
15625 acres only ; and if we allow but three hundred 
weight, or twenty-four ftcne to be raifed'from every 
^' acre. 
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acr^, oti« vfith another, which is a low computation, 
Chen it vffll require about 20,8^2 acres to riife th^ 
afibf^fakJ quantity of 3 1 25 tons of flax. 
"' "If tHci^computations of eftimatcs are true, or near 
tfte tri>tK,' ai we nfiay reafonabl/fuppofethcm to be, 
fince they come from perfons well fkillcd in the linen 
ItjanufaaUre; thi^y- wilt afford ^grounds fdrihaking 
rhefondw^iflgobfeh^at4orw;i - -• ' ^' ' 

;^ If appekrs th^t we hav'e two miHidns of people in 
Jrelandv^yft plo^more'tharva' fifteenth part of them, 
viz. i2'5eo6,'ii»€fAiBy ^fif)ployedin the Iih*n mahu* 
/adure, our ft aple commodity ; that numKeif'bcfng 
JUfficienf, -if ^Wi^^Jilo^ed' thfr-Whble year found,* to 
triake linens K) the value of a million fteriin^i* which 
is competed to be the value of M the llrien yearly 
finade at prefent, allowing eight pounds'* fterling 10 
|biJR' pertbn,- one with ^notherj yearly," for their 
worlt. " ' *«\" • 

V Though Ireland, which contains eleven millions 
bf acres, hath feveral' millions in it fit for the growth 
bf flax, yet we fee there are hot above i 3,0cx) acres 
in it employed that way ', for though j 6,000 acres 
may be fufficJeht to fupply thfe 3125 tdniof flax 
employed ifi our manufadures, yet as we import 
yearly from foreign countries 500 tons of flax, a 
aWuclion ou*ght to be madftt ahd as it will be found 
that we do tiotrilfe above 2600 tons of flax of our 
tbwn' growth 'yearly, the reft being Tmported;therefore, 
'1^,000 an^^wUl be fuflicient to produce that quan- 
tity, zWo^hj^" fbiir huhdred weight of flax to be pro- 
duced fronV each acre. ' ' • • ■. . ^ 
♦ ♦ From hence^it Evidently follows, that as we neither 
want handi tibr Tands,' arid- may command and Employ 
%;hac nuniberand quantity we pleafe, and yet* have a 
j^Veat deal 10 fpare, it is in our power to double the 
quantity,'' and value of our linen manufaftures by 
employing double the quantity of land in raifing flax, 
and double .the number of hands in working it up into 
linen, 
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linen, which would yield a million Aeriing yemrhf 
proBc to the Jiacion more than we make at preibnt^ 
with a great profpcd o^ ics continuing Aili to in- 
creafe, fince we have no reafon to ^ppi^hend that we 
ihall ever wane a v^nt for all ^e tioeos wc cao 
make. . 

It aff)ear8 from the ^riegoing calculations, that 
the nation would receive an additional prcfit of 
lS4,oooi. yearly for^very thouland acres that Ihould 
be employed more than are at prefent m raifing of 
flax, and working up the fame into iineiv and there- 
by emf»loy 8000 hands more. 

LIBERTY*. There is no word which admits trf 
snore, various fignificacionf, and has made moiie4if&- 
rent imprtflions ofthehuman^mind than thatofliberty* 
3ome have taken it for a Cacility of dej>ofing ^ perfoa 
on whom they had conferred a. tyrannical authorijty 4 
others for the power of choofinga fuperior whom they 
are obliged to obey ^ others foe the right 4;ifl>e9ring 
arms, and of being thereby enabled to ufe violcflpc; 
others, in fine, for the privilege of being governed 
by a native of their own country, pr by their own 
laws. A certain nation for a long time thought liberty 
conned in the privilege of wearing a Joy^g beacd. 
Some hav^ annexed this name $oone form of goveca* 
ffnent exclufive of others : ^thofe who had a ce|)ublicaQ 
Jtafte applied it to this fpecies of f>olity i thofe wh9 
liked a monacchical ft ate, gave it to monarchy. Thuf 
they Jiave all applied the name of liberty to the govern- 
unent ^oft iuitable to their own cuftoms and inclina* 
tiorts: and as in republics the people have not fo con- 
iiac;t.andfo prefentaviewofxhccauiesof their mifery^ 
and as ti^e magiftrate^ fc;f&m iq a^ only in conformity 
to xhel^w^, iience liberty is .generally faid to refidein 
repubhcs, and toi)e baniflied from monarchies. Ii^ 
.finea as in democracies the people fccm to a£t aliroft 
as they please j xhis fort of government has been 

* la alpiiabctical Jliidnefft, thia article is aqi in itt proper 
place. 
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dteoied the moil free, and the power of the people 
has been confounded with their liberty. 

Ic is true that in democracies the peopkfeem to 
ad as they pkaCb ;, but political liberty does not 
con(iit in an unlimited freedom. In goveriv- 
ments, that is \tv fociccies. diredled by laws, liber- 
ty can confift only in the power of doing what we 
ought to will, and in not being conltrained to do 
what we ought Bot to wilL 

We muft have continua ly prefent to our mind* 
the diifirrence between independence and liberty. 

Liberty is a right of doing whatever the lal»s per* 
mit -, and i^f a citizen could do what they forbid, hp 
would be no longer pofleOed of liberty, becaufe all 
his fellow citizens would have the fame power. 

Democratic and ariftocratic ftates s^re not in their 
own nature free. Political liberty is to be found 
only in moderate governments : and even in thefe ic 
is not always found. It is there only when there is. 
no abufe of power ; but conftant experience (hews us 
that every man invefled with power is ^pt to abufr 
hy and co cavry his authority as far as it will go. Is 
knot ftrange, though true, to %» that virtue itfelf 
has need of limits ? 

To prevent this abufc k is oeccffary, from the very 
nature of things, power (houtd be a check to power. 
A goveramcnt may be fo conftituted, as no man 
&all be. compelled to do things to which the lav 
does not ob%e him, nor forced to abftain from 
things which the law permits^ 

' Though all governments have the fame general 
end, which is that of prelervation*, yet each has ano- 
ther particular objeft. Increafe of dominion was 
the objed of Rome ; war that of Sparta ;r religion 
that of the Jewi(h-laws; commerce that of Mar- 
ieilles ; public tranquility that of the laws of China ^ 
navigation, that of the laj^s of Rhodes v natural li- 
bertjf that of the policy of the Savages ^ in genera)^ 
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the plcafurcs of the prince, that of dcfporic ftatcs ; 
that of monarchies, the prince's and Ithc kingdom'^ 
glory : the independance of individuals is the end 
aimed at by the laws of Poland, from thence tcfults 
the opprcflibn of the whole *. 

I am apt, fays anothfer ingenious writer,*to enter* 
tain a fufpicion that the world is yet too young td 
fix many general truths in politics, which will re- 
main true to the lateft polkrity. We have not a^ 
yet had experience of three thoufand years ; fo that 
not only the art of reafoning is ftill defedSivcin' thfs 
fcienclf as well as in all others, but we even want ftiffi- 
cicnt materials upon which we can reafon. Tis not 
fully known what degrees of refinement cither in 
virtue or vice human nature is fufceptible of; not 
what may beexpefted of mankind from any great re- 
volution in their education, cuftoms, or principled. 
Klachiavel was certainly a great genius ; but having 
confined his ftudy to the furious- and tyrannical 
'governments of anticnt times, orco the little difor- 
dcrly principalities of Italy, his reafdnings, efpecially 
upon monarchical government have been Found ex- 
tremely defeftive-, ahd there is fcarcc any ma)cim in 
his Prince, which fubfequent experience hasiiot en- 
tirely refuted. •* A weak prince (fays he) is incapa^ 
ble of receiving good counfel ; for if he confults with 
fevcral, he will not be able to choofe among their 
different counfels. If 'he abandons himftlf to* one, 
that minifter may,' perhaps, have capacity"; but he 

.will not be long a miniftef : he will be fore to dif- 
poflefi his maftcr,'arid place himfelf "and .his family 

" upt)ri the throne/' ' jtftetition thrs among innumef- 
able'inlhnces.oftheei-Vpfsof that polititian proceed- 
ing, ir? ar great* mdiTur^;^flt)m his hdvitrg Itvcd i'n too 
ctirly an'age of the wt)rW?o 'Ife a good 'jiidge of political 

• •' • MinCerqt»Ico^i«|»if;16f LaWf, Voi:l; pfgezzQ. * '• 

♦ ' truth. 
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trtjth. Almoflraflthe'princjei of Europe arc at pre- 
fent gOvern€<4 by icheir mmiftcrs ; and have been fo 
fot near *^'kwo den turies ; and yet no fuch event has 
cJl^ef hlipp^ned,' br can poflibly .happen. Sejanus 
might pVojeftddthroning the •. Caefars ; but Fltfiiry, 
though^everfo vicious, c6uld.not, whife inhisfenfes,, 
cnteftaifl the leaiJ: hopes of difpoffeffing the. Bour- 
bons +/ '•• • " ' • . . 

WHatVin eat'th is^ fo valuable as freedom ?. Can 
any fa^rifide^ too great be 'made for the prefervation 
of that, withouc which nothing is any longer of va- 
lOe ; without whidi all pofleffion even of the com- 
mon rightsof nature the enjoyment, of health, fa- 
mily, fortune, and every thing moft dear to the hu- 
man mind, is totally precarious ? Can any one hcfi- 
tatc a mortient in anfwering this query ? A florid 
defcription ofthe'horrors of a civil war may be the 
aiifwer. But why are thcfe effieds called horrors?* 
Surely becaufe they are deftruftivc of rhofe verycon^ 
neAions and poflTefTions above recited ; the fcctirity 
of which fly ott the approach of arbitrary power. 
Can a civil war be the ruin of any thing which dcl- 
potifiti will fpare ? Are nor domeftic coavulfions 
temporary, and the lofs of liberty perpetual ? MafJ 
not the fecurity of 'every thing valuable to mankind 
be rendered permanent by a refolute defence of liber-, 
ty ? Is any thing gained by its lofs?. Where inthd 
name of common fenfe can be found an argumenf 
fufficient to level the comparifon ? 

The following ^paiikge in Mr. Humie deforves-patr 
titular attention: ** Matters^ therefore, in, cafe of;af 
revolution mufi: be trailed to their natural progrefs 
and optrration, and the houfe ofcbmmons, according 
to its' prefent confticution', muft be the only legifla- 
turein fuch'*a popular government. The inconve^ 
nienc^s gttendin ; fuch a fi^tuatioa prefent tKcmfclves 
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by thoufands. ]f the houfe of commons in fuch ^ 
cafe ever diflblves itfelf, which is not to be expe&ed^ 
we may look for a civil war every ele£kion. If u 
continues itfeift we (hall fuffer all the tyranny of a 
fa6^ion fubdivided into new fa£tions. And as fuch 
a violent government cannot long fubfift, we (ball at 
laft, after infinite convulfions and civil wars, find re- 
pofe in abfolute monarchy, which it would be hap* 
pier for us to have eftablifhed peaceably from the 
beginning. Abfolute monarchy, "therefore» is the 
eafieft death, the true euthanafia of the Britifh con- 
fiitution." But why, in the firft place, is the houie 
of commons to be the only legiflature in fuch a cafe i 
Will it ever be again in the power of the commons 
to fet afide the houfe of lords as ufelefs ? Granting 
the pofition, we (houid then, fays he, ** fuffer the 
tyranny of a fa&ion fubdivided into new fac- 
tions/' But what fball we fuffer in the repofe of 
#>foIute monarchy : the term of tyranny is very rea- 
dily beftowed on the democraticai mode ; but, ac* 
cording to this author, the delpotic is. quite another 
thing. Will not thofe who have the nioft comoion 
ideas of common liberty, call that a tyranny, and the 
delegated authority of the tyrant to the ioweft of his 
officers a fubdiviGon of tyranny i with this mifera* 
bie addition, that this violent government will pro-* 
bably lad long. Fine repofe in abfolute monarchy ! 
What is this bklTed repofe ? I know aot a cafe to 
which it is applicable, 1 he immediate oppreffipn of 
the monarch himfelf, though exceiiively heavy, may 
be (bmewhat regular;, but are not the miferabie inr 
habitants offuch countries expofed to tyranny in the 
ft ape of every fuperior? What repofe has the induf- 
trious hulbandmart (and let us not forget that thofe 
who live by cultivating the land are three fourths of 
the people) under the grinding exafttons of every 
petty revenue officer ? Under the opprcffivc fuperlo- 
rity of the lowcft of the noblcflc i What repofe do 

ihr 
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the Inferior noblefle meet with under the uncontroul* 
ed authority of the great lords ? what repofc do 
the great themfelv^s meet with* when awed into 
fubmiffion by the fupetcilious eye of a court minion, 
or the frown of a La Pompadour ? This fp^ecial re- 
pofe cortfifts in a chain of oppreflion from the throne 
to the beggar, encreaflng every link until the fewer 
ranks are all tyrannized into the moft wretched mifery* 
Such a people perpetually fuflPer, under the deceitful 
appearance of repofe, all the miJerics that can arifc 
from the worft of faftion or of civil wars. 

But it would have been happier for us to have e(^ 
tablifhed abfolute monarchy from the beginning ra- 
ther than fubmit to faftions and civil wars. A mo- 
li1ent*s recoUeftiod of our own hiftory, will give a dc* 
tifive anfwer to this ftroke. It would have been bet- 
ter for this nation to have eftabliftied the abfolute 
monarchy of Charles the Firft, Would fuch volun- 
tary cftablifliment of defpotifm in the Stuarts, who 
were the acknowledged kings, have .been as eafily 
fhaken off, as the violent ufurpations 6t a Cromwell f 
What has been may be. We have experienced the 
good, and do all experience itj of giving the prcfer- 
ance to a civil war ; we have found it from the be* 
ginning of our monarchy the only road to liberty: 
why, therefore, Ihould we feek repofe in defpotifm, 
to avoid that which has.fo often lead us to freedom ? 
The civil war in the middle of the laft century, h^d 
every appearance of the moft unfortunate ilfue, for it 
concluded in the abfolute power of an ufurper, and 
yetfo unexpedled a circumftanccdid not prevent the 
moft noble fyftem of liberty in the world, being 
founded, in fome meafurc, on thofc very convulfions. 
But had Charles 11. fucceeded to the abfolute power 
of his father, would he have been pufhed from his 
throne with as much eafe as Richard Cromwell ? 
Oliver's pofterity (bouldhave been a fuCceffion'of the 
ablcft men to prefcrve the power he had gained ; the 
fitft weak man in the ufurper'a line is overturned. 

Vol. I. D d Not 
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Not fo with the hereditary fucceflbrs of one* fcgiat 
kings, to whom a voluntary gift of freedom is made* 
Will the Danes recover their liberty when they have 
a fool upon the throne ? 

It was impofTiblc for thofe men who drew the 
fword at the revolution to- forefee that the affair 
would terminate without blood-fhcd. Had certairt 
perfons direfted their refolves, they would have ad- 
Tifed peaceable fubmiflion to the true euthanafia of 
the conftitution, to fcek repofe in that. But thefe 
nations, who owe near a century of freedom to the 
brave refolutions of their patriotic anceftors, ought 
to reverence their fame, and eagerly to imprefs an 
adequate idea of the facred value of freedom in the 
minds of their children, that it may defcend to the 
loweft pofterity •, that if virtue fliould in fut^ire age* 
again call forthe public arm to revenge public inju- 
ries, they may feek their repofe not in the tranqui- 
lity of defpotifm, but in the fame meafures which 
fecured it to their bravc/anceftors f. 
• LONDON. It is certain that the number of peo- 
ple in London is about five times as great as %t the 
death of queen Elizabeth; and though it cannot be 
fuppofcd that the number of pco'ple in this iQand 
hath increafed in the fame proportion, yet It is cer- 
tain that they have very much increafed, a,s is appar- 
ent from, the growth of the other great cities, the 
fwelKhg of fmall villages into large towns, and the 
. raifing on our coafts ofjnany new lea-ports. It m^y 
indeed beobjefted, that if people-remove out of the 
country into great towns, this augments the- num- 
ber of their inhabitants, but not that of the nation : 
but then the faft muil be proved, which is a thing 
impoflible ;, for fuch as dwell' in great towns con- 
fume a larger quantity of provifions and all other 
neceffaries than fuch i% live fcattered up and down 
the country ; they muft confequently be fupplied 
t Polipcal Eflays, p. 68. 
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^ftti thefci and therefore the growth of towhs muft 
increafe the numberof people in the country about 
them* Thus the farther we trace this matter, th<i 
tlearer and the more certain it appears, and there- 
fore what is deduced froth it cannot be rationally - 
tklled inqiieftion*. 

This ingenious gentlethan fays, " but then the 
faft muft be proved, which is a thing impoflible,'* 
"Which is precifely the anfwer to his own argument ; 
how will he prove that the vaft growth of London 
is not owing to the people leaving the country and 
flocking to it ? So far from it, that nothing can be 
clearer than the very contrary * for I much queftiort 
if there is a large village in England that does not ia 
a flidrt fpace of time afford the capital, one of its 
young itien or womenj who hare all a gfeat idea of 
the riches of Londehi jnd think that fix timp the 
■Wages are to be had there as in the country ; and the 
fmaller towns conftantly lofe numbers in .the fame 
ivayt add to this, the country gentlemen's refiding 
the winters in London with their families, till many 
live there entirely. Thefe circumftances are com- 
mon to both Londoh and Paris, but by far moft fa 
to the former^ for there afe not half the conveniences 
for the i)oor people td go to Paris from the provinces^ 
as froiti the counties to London. They itiay tra- 
vel fevcnty miles in England, fare and cxpcnces in-v 
eluded, for feven (hillings i regular carriages move 
Ivith fuch expedition, whereas there Jtre not three ia 
France that move itiore than an ordinary pace, the 
difierenceof which is prodigious. Crofs-roads (hould 
all be good ; thofe to the capital as bad as poflible 1 
the very revcrfe of this is the cafe. 
' It is Hkewife affertcd in the above paiTage, that the 
fcortfumption of neceffaries is greater in the capital 
than the country, and thereby the number^ in the 
letter cncreafed. 1 have iio conception the faft is 

* Prefent State of ^uropci p* 5o9» 
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true. If a family poflcffed of a certain income re* 
fides on their eftate, whether it be in France or Eng- 
land, I am perfuaded that there is not one article of 
their ncceflary confumption lefs than it would be at 
Paris or London : provifions arc in quantity fuperi- 
or, for there is ever a greater plenty in their country 
houfes than their town ones j more poor people eat 
in their kitchens, and with very good reafon, for 
they are known, which is the cafe with fcarce any in 
town i more fervants arc infallibly kept, all the fu- 
perfluous fliewy ones of the capital, with others by 
far more valuable to the kingdom, thofe whofe bufi- 
ncfs is without doors •, improvements are carried on in 
the lands or park adjoining the houfe, in a greater 
degree than when half the year is fpent at London, 
and likewife for a good reafon, the owners can much 
better afford it-, all thefe points, and many others^ 
OGcaiion a larger family than any perfon of the fame 
fortune keeps in town* It may be obfcrved indeed, 
tliat there are multitudes employed in the carriages 
which regularly communicate with London and 
Paris, which is true; but then, if all the towns of 
f'rance and England received their (Hare of the in- 
habitants of thefe two cities, caniages in other parts 
would increafe $ but if they were to drop at once, it 
would be of ten times the advantage to the king- 
doms refpeAively, for there is infinitely more mif* 
chief refults from the multiplicity of horfes they em« 
ploy, than advantage in the number of men y this is 

" ^ faft, but it would be too tedious to difcufs it at 
prefect* In what articles therefore this fijperiority 
of confumption conlifts I cannot devifc, thofe of 
ibod, raiment, their own manufa&ures, that is, buildr 
ing, coaches, &c. All kinds of furniture, &c, 
would be by far more confider^^e in the country, 
than in the capital city, and if we confider, everf 
trade and buHnefs whatever, employed by a family 
rich enough to refidc in the capital, except thofe of 
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detrimental luxury, we (hall find more employed by 
thofe who live in the country, than by thofc who re- 
fide in the capital, fortunes equal. 

But one great and material point remains, which 
is moft favourable to population ! To call great ci- 
ties the graves of the human fpecies, would by fomc 
be thought t'o favo6r of prejudice : but to aflcrt 
that the increafe of a million of people fcattcred 
abputthc country is infinitely greater, than of the 
fame number cooped up in a city, is to advance a 
fa6t acknowledged by all Europe, and mathemati- 
cally demonftrable. And, this fa6l is of fuch great 
importance as more than to balance all the advan- 
tages which the above quotation gives to great cities; 
if fuch advantages are merely ideal, what muit be the 
cafe then ? 

The laft head under which I (hall cpnfider the con- 
fequehces of fuch great capital cities, is that of dan- 
ger from an enemy. In cafes of foreign invafions^ 
no particular fpot in a country ought to be of fuch 
vaft importance as to render the fafety of it a point; 
of more than commonly national concern : this maxim 
is clearly drawn from the inftances of which 1 am 
fpeaking. If an enemy was to break into France 
at the head of a viflorious army, what objedt of 
mbre than common importance could he have in 
view, by fccuring which the war would be ended 
at one ftroke, -but Paris ? Let an army march in- 
to that city, I will not fay its general would rm- 
inediately have carte blanche offered him : but I 
am clear that a peace mud be made with him 
immediately, or he would foon pay himfelf the ex- 
penccs of the war, for by one ftroke he gets pof- 
feflion of a five and twentieth part of the French 
fubjedts, and thofe infinitely the richeft. 

Such an event at London would be fix times as 
decifive'i for he would immediately command a tenth 
D d 3 of 
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of the Britirti fubjefts, at the fame time the chief 
part of the vad trade of Engird, and an infinite pro- 
portion of the riches of the kingdom, a neceflary 
Cpnfequence of ;he vaft fabric of banks, funds, ?^n4 
Credit whic(i haye their refidence all at London. Inr 
c|ped, the train of confequences which would imme- 
diately follow, is almoft inconceivable. Twenty 
years of otherwife fucccfsful war, would (lot be at-; 
tended with fuch dcqifive advantages. 

The wretphed politics therefore of fuffering th? 
nioft important concerns of a great kingdom, al- 
moH: its very being and independence, to hang up-* 
pn fuch a poiqt, m^ft be extremely obvious, and dif? 
phiys in the ftrongeft manner the moft pernicious efi 
itCts, which, during any war, a nation is liable to, 
whofe capital is fo out of proportion to the body of 
the people at large, 1 his is the reafon that the 
dread of a French invafion w?s always fo great ia 
England : had London been no l^/ger than Briftol, 
^nd a mere place of trade y h^d the feat qf the le- 
yidature,' government, law, apd all public office^ 
jcen in the centre of the king4omi and well executed 
'. avys prevented fuch plac^ from growing top Urge, the 
! inglilh would not have fuCh cogent reafons to ifear, 
^s they have fome tin)cs done in fo apparently pi;- 
fillanimous a mannerthe landing of a foreign enemy, 
Ralh affertions that b^ar top much the face pf para- 
doxes, I ^m not fond of; but I believe on coqI con, 
iideration, I Ihoujd not be thought to hazard one, 
\vas I to afltrt, that an enemy's marching into either 
Paris qr London, driving the inhabitants oiit, antj 
purning them to the ground, would not in the en4 
prove a misfortune either XQ. France pr England *• 

Tl^at ^he overgrown fize of London i^ pernicious 
fo the population of the kingdom, there can be nq 
^oyb;. iherp can be no ftronger proof of this that^ 

* Letters Goncernin^ the prefent Stats of ^he French ^ladon^ 
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the proportion between the births and burials. The 
difference between great cities and the country is cal- 
culated by the ingenious M. Bertrand, at 43 to 25*, 
and the wonder is, that it is not greater ; in London 
It moft indubitably is owing to the exceffive num- 
. ber of people croudcd into a fmall compafs, and the 
iquantity of fea coal confumed. We cannot be furpriz- 
ed at the lofs of people in that great city, if we con- 
fider the following fadts in only one inftance, that of 
infants, which I have extradbed from Mr. Hanway. 

Infants die at the rate of only fourteen or fix- 
teen in the hundred in villages fifty, a hundred, or 
two hundred mflcs from London ; but there they 
die fixty or feventy in the hundred. Upon the wholes 
number of the bills, twenty-four die to fixteen that 
^re born. 

The lofs of the human fpecies in that deftrudivc 
city will appear from the following table. 

Burials within the bills of mortality for 

150 years paft, exclufive of 200,000 

by the plague 21631,137 

The chriftenings only -- 1,806,769 

Confequently the diminution of fub- 

jedls by wafle in thefc cities is 824,368 

Including the plague 1,024,368 

This upon a medium is annually 6,829 

The number upon a medium of the 

three years 1763, 1764, and 1765 8*089 

In 1 50 years longer the lofs will be § i>2 13,350 
Even in the laft 80 years the lofs is up- 

wards off, 619,000 

That the pi ague ought to btf reckoned in the lofs, 
hobne can difpute, fince its rage was certainly ow* 

• Mcmoircs de la Societe de Berne, 1765, 2d part. p. 81^ 
5*Hanway's Letters, Vol. I L p. 131, 
-J- Three Traftj on the Com Trade, p, jq6» 
• D d 4 ' ing 
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ing to the number of people crowded into a clofe un» 
wholfomc fpot. 

The lofs of 8000 annually, inftcad of the gain of 
168,000, which would be in proportion to th0 
many villages in the country, (24 in a 100) is a- 
mazing, and when corTidered in conjun&ion with 
the low by war, &c. is fufficient to explain, from 
whence comes our lofs of one million and a half of 
people within a century, the calculation of modem 
politicians. But fuppofe only 10 in 100 the gain 
m the country, the lols by London is near 80,000 
annually; and if 5 in 100 is taken, yet it amount! 
to near 40,000, which is prodigious, and a power- 
fully pleading argument for ftppping at lead all fur« 
ther addition to fo pernicious a city. 

I have heard great complaints of the dearnefs of 
living at London : it is a national misfortune, 
that it is not ten times dearer. To find fault with 
good roads, or any fqch public conveniences in 
this' age would have the appearance of parados; 
and abfurdicy ; but it is neverthelefs a fadb, that 
giving the power of expeditious travelling, de* 
populates the kingdom. Young men and women i^ 
the country villages fix their eye on London, as the 
Jaft ftagc of their hope ; they enter into fervice ia 
, the country for little elfc but to raife money enough 
to go to London, which was no fych eafy matter. 
When a ftage coach was four or five days creeping an 
hundred miles, the fare and cxpences ran high ; 
but now a country fellow one hundred miles from 
London jumps on to a coach«>box in the morning, 
and for eight or ten (hillings gets to town by night 1 
which makes a material difference i befides render* 
log the going up and down fo eafy, that the num- 
bers who have feen Lpndon are cncreafed ten-foM, 
and of courfe ten times the boads are founded in the 
cars of country fools, to induce them to quit their 
hipalthy clean iields, for a region of dirt, ftmk, and 

DQife< 
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lioUe. Arid the number 6f young women that fly 
thither is almoft incredible : feme gucfs, however^ 
may be given from the ten thoufand which are faid 
every year to be there debauched f . 

Relative to the number of boufes, &c. in Lon- 
don, a late writer fays, *^ Upon the whole, I am 
forced to conclude, that the number I have given, 
or 651,580, though (hort of the number of inha- 
bitants commonly fuppoted in London, is very pro- 
bably much greater, but cannot be lefs than the true 
number. Indeed, it is in general evidept, that ia 
cafes of this kind, mumbers arc very much ovcr- 
ralted. The ingenious Dr. Brakenridge fourteen years 
agOi when the bills were lower than they are now, 
froni the number of houfes, and allowing 6 to a hoiafe, 
prade the number of inbabicans 751,800. But his 
method of determining the number of houfes is too 
precarious ; and befides, fix to a houie is too large 
an allowance. Many families now haVe two houfes 
* to live in. Mn Maitland gives two accounts of the 
number of houfes witbin the bills ; one carefully 
taken from the books of all the parilhes and prc- 
cin£ks belonging to London ; and another taken from 
SI particular furvey, in 1737, made by himfelf with 
incredible pains ; the firft account makes the nun^- 
ber of houfes 85,805 ; the fecond account makes 
It 9^5,968 ; and the reafon of the difference he ob- 
fervcs 18 that many landlords of fmall places, paying 
^1 taxes, they are in the parifli books reckoned as fo 
-niany fingle houfes, though each of them contaia 
feveral houfes. See Mr- Maitland's Hiftory of Lon* 
don, 2d book, at the end. This perhaps may be 
^^Ifo the reafon of the deSciencies which I fuppofe 
there muft be in the furvey mentioned by Dr. Bra- 
kenridge. The number of the inhabitants in Lon« 
^nin 1737 was confiderabiy greater than it is now. 

t Farmer's Letc<rs« Vol. I. p. 354. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Maicland determines the number in that year to 

Dr. Brakcnridgc obferycd that the number of in* 
habitants at the time he caculated was 1^7,000 left 
than it h^d been. The bills have lately advanced 
ai Itttle, but (till they are much below what thejr 
were from 17 17 to 1743. London therefore far 
the laft thirty years has been decealing; and 
though now it is increafmg again, yet there is reafon 
to think that the additions lately made to the num- 
ber of buildings round it, are owing chiefly to the 
mcreafe of luxury, and the inhabitants reqmring 
more room to live upon. 

The increafe of London is an event more to be 
dreaded than defired. The more London increafea, 
the more the reft of the kingdom muft be deferted ; 
the fewer hands muft be Itfc for agriculture 5 and 
confequently the lefs muft be the plenty, and the 
higher the price of all the means of HTubfiftence.. 
Moderate towns being feats of refinement, emulation 
and arts may be public advantages* But great 
towns, long before they grow to half the bulk of 
London^ become checks on population of too hurt- 
ful a nature, nurferies of debauchery and voluptu^ 
eufnefs, and in many refpeds greater evils than can 
be compenfated by any advantages. The encreafe is 
greater than the bills (hew on account of the omiflion 
in them of the two parifties which have been moft 
inaeafed by new buildings ; I meanMarybone and 
Pancrafs parifhes. The former of thefe is, I fup-* 
pofc, one of the largeft }n London ♦. 

LOUISIANA. This colony, which was oricc 
claimed by the Englifti, then poffeffed by theFrenchf 
and laftly ceded to the Spaniards, inludes within its 
limits one of the moft extenfive and fineft countries ia 
fhc world, h is very remarkable that France (bould 

f pi|^ OA Rcvcrfionar^ Payments;; p. zoi^, 

poflcft 
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E^flefs this country, and hold it in fo little eftcem. 
ut the condud of that nation in the affairs of 
the American continent wa*s always big with abiur* 
dity : her government w^i always let upon diftrc^ 
fing and peftering herncghoours more than advanc- 
ing hetiown interefts. This induced her to make the 
barren wretched country of Canada the principal of 
her fcttlements, and in Head of bending all her cn^ 
deavours at the colonization of Louifiana, which i« 
in the happjeft climate, and poficfles as ric:h a foil as 
any in the world, (he thought of nothing but building 
forts and making ^encroach men ts among the rocks^ 
forefts, and marfhes of Canada ; from whence it 
was very plain ihe fought the opportunity of quar- 
|5elling much more than the facility of planting. 

But when Britain had driven her from the nor- 
thern defarts, and left her the rich territories of the 
ibuth, ftill flje made nb efforts to improve themi 
but prefently, as if the poflcffion was burthenfomcj^ 
ceded it to the Spaniards, 

A French planter, who refided fixteen years ia 
Louifiana, has written an account of the country* 
His authority is unqueftionabjc, and from his book, 
wc learn, that the excellency of the climate can no 
where bees^ceededj that the foil of the high grounds 
is a black putrid (tiould, three, foqr, and even Rx 
feet deep ; that it yields as fine^rops of indigo as 
ftny in the world ; does admirably for mulberries 
and filk worms, and that fugar had been tried with 
fuccefs. Cotton is a common production -, and all 
the mar&es were well adapted to rice. ■ 

From hence it is evident that the efforts of France 
"were dir^ded to the leaft politic part of her Ame- 
rican concerns on the contine;it. Canada is a bar- 
ren defart in a northern climate, confcquently unfit 
for the colonics of an European power : Louifiana, a 
|-ich fertile tradt in a hot latitude, (he planted the 
^r{^ and negle^e4 the laft* Tk^^ ibo\ild ^Qnvince us. 
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that our politic neighbour- is not always in the right, 
in all her meafures, as we are generally apt to be* 
liere. 

As ro the Spaniards they had before more colonies 
than rhey knew what to do with ; the addition, there- 
fore, of a country as big as half Europe, can be of no 
ixher confequcnee than keeping it out of our hands. 
It is not very probable that they wilt be abk to make 
ftremleives ftrong in Louifiana : it can be only an ar- 
tificial -ftrength of troops kept there at a great ex- 
pence ; this we (hall have Httle reafon to dread. 

LUXURY is ever in proportion to the inequa- 
Bty of fortunes. If the riches of a ftate are equally 
divided^ there will be no luxury ; for it is founded 
merely on the conveniences af:quired by the labour 
of otliers. 

Ift order to have that equal diftribution of riches, 
iibe )aw ought to ^ve to each man^ only what is ne* 
ccflSiry for nature. If they exceed thefe bounds 
fs^mQ will fpend, and others acquire, by which means 
an inequality will be eftabhfhed. Suppofing what is 
Bcceffary for the fupport of nature to be equal to a 
given Turn, the luxury of thofe who have only what 
is bardy ncceffary will be equal to a cypher ; if a 
ferfon happens to have double that fum, his luxury 
will be equal to one ; he that has double the lat^er^s 
fcbftatjce will have a luxury equal to three -, if this 
be ftill doubled there will be a luxury equal to fc* 
ircn^; fo that the property of the fubfequent indivi? 
iteal being always fuppofed double to that of the 
preceding, the luxury will cncreale double,, and an 
unit be always added in this progreffion o, i, 3, 7, 
»5» 3^ % 127. 

In Plato's republic luxury might have been exad- 
ly calculated. There were four forts of cenfus's, or 
fates of eftatcs. The firft was exactly the term.bc^ 
yond poverty, the fecond- was double, the third tri- 
|i$e, the fourth quadruple to the firft. In the firft 

cenlus 
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ccnfus, luxury was equal to a cypher, in the fecond 
to one, in the third to two, in the fourth to three* 
and thus it follov^ed in an arithmetical proportion. 

Confidering the luxury of different nations with 
refpeft to one another, it is in each (late in a com* 
pound proportion to die inequality of fortunes ; but 
the poverty of the whole, hinders them from having 
fo much luxury, as in a more opulent government. 

Luxury is alfo in proportion to the populoufne6 
of the towns, and cfpecially of the capital ; fo that It 
is in a compound proportion to the riches of the 
(bte, to the inequality of private fortunes, and to 
the number of people fettled in particular places* 

In proportion to the populoufnefs of towns, the 
inhabitants are filled with notions of vanity, and ac- 
tuated by a defire of diftinguifliing themfclves by 
trifles. If they arc very numerous, and moft of them 
ftrangers to one another, their vanity redoubles, be- 
caufe there are greater hopes of fucccfs. As luxury 
infpires thefe hopes, each man affumes the marks of 
a fuperior condition ; but by endeavouring thus at 
diftinftion, every one becomes equal, and diftindion 
ceaies, as all are delirous of refped, nobody is re* 
garded. ^ 

Hence arifcs a general inconveniency. Thofc who 
cxcell in a profeffion, fet what value they pleafe on 
their labour; this example is followed by people of 
inferior ^Udes, and then there is an end of all pro* 
fxirdon between our wants and the means of fausfy ing 
■ them. When I am forced to go to law, 1 muft be 
able to fee council ; when I am fick, I nsuft haw it 
in my power to fee a phyfician. 

It is the opinion of feveral, that the aflembling (o 
great a multitude of people in capital cities, is an 
obftrudion to commerce, bccaufe the inhabitants are 
no long^ at a proper diftance from each other. 
But I cannot think fo i for men have more defires^ 

more 
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more wants^ more fancies, when they IWti td^ 

gether J. 

Luxury, fays another writer, is the child of wealdr^ 
and wealth is acquired by ftatcs, as by private pco^ 
pic, either by a lucrative or an onerous title^ as th^ 
civilians fpeak •, the lucrative title by which a ftat<S 
acquires is cither by rapine, or from her mines; %ht 
onerous titles or that for a valuable confideration^ is 
by induftry. 

The 'wealth of the anticnt monafchs of Babylon^ 
Perfia, Greece, and Rome, was the effe6t of rapine i 
whereas induftry enriched the cities of Sydonj Tyrcf 
Carthage, Athens, and Alexandria. The luxury of 
the firft, proved the ruin of the luxurious ; the lux- 
ury of the laft, advanced their^ grandeur, becaufe 
they ha(} no rivals to take advantage of the natural 
cffefts of this luxury, in cutting off the profits of fof* 
reign trade* Peace was as hurtful to the plunderers^ 
as war was deftru6tive to the induftrious. 

Antient luxury was quite arbitrary ; confequehtly 
could be laid under no limitations, but produced the 
trorft effedts, which naturally and mechanically could 
proceed from it* 

Modern luxury is fyflematicalj it cannot rmkt 
one ftep but at the expence of an adequate equiva- 
lent, acquired by thofe who ftand themoft in need of 
the protedtion and afliftance of their fellow citizens ; 
and without producing a vibration in the balance of 
their wealth. This balance is in the hands of the 
fiatefman, who may receive a contribution upon 
every fuch vibration. He has the reins in his hands^ 
and may turn, redratn, and diredthe luxury of hh 
people towards whatever objedk he thinks fit*. 

It is but doing juftice to the moderns to allow^ 
that the extenfive luxury, which daily diffufes itfelf 
through every clafs of a people^ is more owing to the 

J Spirit of Lawi, vol. i. p. 137. 

^ Scuari'i Political Qecoaomy, voL !• p» 325* 
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itollAing of flavQay, the equal diftribution of riches, 
^nd the circulation of an adequate equivalent for eve- 
ty fervice, than to any greater corruption of our 
manners, than what prevailed among theantients f* 

Luxury, fays another author, is a word of a very, 
Uncertain Iignification, and may be taken in a good, 
as well as in a bad fenfe ; in general, it means great 
refinement in the gratification of the fenfes, and 
any degree of it may be innocent or blamcable, ac- 
cording to the age, or country, or coridition of the 
perfon. The bounds between the virtue and the vied 
cannot here be fixed C|xa£Hy, more than in other 
moral fubjcfts. To imagine that the gratifying, any 
of the fenfes, or ^he indulging any delicacy in meats^ 
drinks, or apparel, is of itfelf a vice, can never enter 
into the head of any one that is not difordered by the 
frenzies of enthufiafm. I have indeed heard of a 
monk, abroad, who, becaufe the windows of hit 
cell opened upon a very noble profpeft, made a cove- 
nant with his eyes, never to turn that way ^ or receive ii 
fcnfual a gratification, And fuch is the crime of 
drinking Champagne or Burgundy, preferably to 
fmall beer or porter. Thefe indulgertcies are only 
vices when they are purfued at the expence of fome 
virtue, as liberality or charity ; in like manner a» 
they are follies, when for them a man ruins his 
fortune, and reduces himfelf to wane ^nd beggary^ 

Where they entrench upon no virtue, but leave 
ample fubjedt whence to provide for friends, family^ 
and every proper objeft of generofity or compaffion^ 
they are entirely innocent, and have, in every agc^ 
been acknowledged fuch by almoft all moralifts. Since 
luxury may be confidered either as innocent or 
blameable, one may be furprized at thefe prepofterous 
opinions which have been entertained concerning it; 
while men of libertine principles beftow praifes even 
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on vifcious luxury, and reprefenc ic as highly adv^n^ 
tageous to fociety ^ and, on the other hand, men of 
fcvere morals, blame even the moft innocent luxurf^ 
and repreient it as the fource of all the corruptions, 
diforders, and factions, incident (o civil governments 

A great advantage of induftry and of refinement 
in the mechanical arts, is, that they commonly pro-* 
duce fome refinements in the liberal ; nor c^n the 
one be carried to perJfcAion without being accompa- 
nied in fome degree by the other. The fame age 
which produces great philofophers and politicians, 
renowned generals and poets, ufually abounds with 
ikilful weavers and (hip>-carpenters. 

We cannot reafonably expert that a piece of wool- 
len cloth will be wrought to perfection in a nation that 
is ignorant of aftronomy, or when ethics are ncgleft- 
cd. The fpirit of the age affefts all the arts, and 
the minds of men being once roufed from their le- 
thargy, and put into a fermentation, turn themfelves 
on all fides, and carry improvements into every art 
and fcience. Profound ignorance is totally bani&ed, 
and men enjoy the privilege of rational creatures, to 
think as well as to ad, to cultivate the pleafures of 
the mind, as well as thofe of the body. 

The more thcfe refined arts advance, the more fa- 
ciable do men become, nor is it pofijble, that when 
inriched with fcience, and poffeffed of a fund of con- 
verfation, they Ihould be contented to remain in to^ 
litude, or live with their fellow citizens^ in that dif* 
tant manner which is peculiar to ignorant and barba- 
rous nations. They flock into cities, love to receive 
and communicate knowledge, to ihew their wit or 
their breeding, their u(te in converiktion, er living. 
in cloaths or furniture. Curiofity allures the wife, 
vanity the foolifh, and pleafure both. Particular 
clubs and focieties are every where formed ^ both 
fexes meet in an eaiy and fociable joaatiner, and the 
tempers of men as well as their behaviour refine 

apaccr 
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iapace. • So that befides the improvements whichr 
Ithcy receive from knowledge and the liberal arts, it 
n« is impoffible but they muft feel an increafeof huma- 

"ffL nity, from the very habit of converfing together, 

iWi ^nd contributing to each other's pleafure and enter- 

wi tainment. Thus induftry, knowledge, and liumani- 

t& ty,, are linked together by an indilfoluble chain, and 

^' arc found from experience, as well as reafon, to 

it ' be peculiar to the more poliilied, andj what are 

p commonly denominated, the more luxurious ages. 

if , Nor are thefe advantages attended with difadvan- 

H tages- which bear any proportion to them. The 

iti more men refine upon pleafure, the Icfs will they in- 

dulge in cxccfles of any kind ; bccaufe nothing is 
ol' more deftruftive to true pleafure than fuch excelfes. 

)i One may fafely affirm, •that the Tartars are ofttncr 

i- guilty of beaftly gluttony,' when they feaft on their 

i . xlead horfes, than European courtiers with all their 

^ refinen^ents of cookery v And if libertine love, or even 

jj infidelity to the marriage bed, be more frequent in 

fi polite ages, when it is often regarded only as a piece 

i, of gallantry, drunkennefsi on the other hand, is much 

p Jefs common, a vice more odious and more pernici- 

f pus both to mind and body. And in this matter, I 

would appeal, not only to an Ovid or a Petronius, 
but to a Seneca or a Cato. We know that Caefar^ 
during Cataline's confpiracy, being neceffitated to put 
into Cato*s hands a billet doux, which difcovered an 
intrigue with Servilia, Cato's own fitter, that fterri 
philofopher threw it back to him with indignation ; 
and in the, bitternefs of his wrath gave him the ap- 
pellation of drunkard, as a term more opprobrious 
than that with which he could more juftly have re- 
proached him. 

Nor need we fear that men by lofing their feroci- 

I ty will lofe their martial fpirit, or become lefs un- 

. daunted and vigorous in deifence of their country or 

. their liberty. The arts have no fuch cffeft in ciie^- 

Vol. I. E c vating 
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vating either the mind or the body. On the coff- 
trary, induftry, their infeparable attendant, adds new 
force to both. And if anger, which is faid to be 
the whetftone of courage^ lofes fomewhat of itd 
afperity, by politcnefs and refincnient, a fenfe of 
honour, which is a ftronger, more couftant, irtd more 
governable principle, acquires frelh vigour by that 
elevation of genius which arifes from knowledge and 
a good education. Add to this,, that couragift can 
nckhcr have any duration, nor be of any ufe, when 
not accompanied with difcipline and martial fkil]^ 
which are feldom found among a barbarous people. 
The antients remarked that Datames was the only 
barbarian that ever knew the art of war. And 
Pyrrhus feeing the Rotnahs marflial their arifty with ' 
fomc art and (kill, faid, with {iivp^'iity *• Thefe bar- 
barians have nothing barbarous in their difcipline !" 
It is obfervable that as the old Rpmansy by applying 
themfclves folely to war, were the only uncJvilized 
people that ever pofltfled rftiiitary difcipline ; lo the 
modern Italians a're the only civ'rfi^ied people attiong 
Europeans that ever Wanted courage and martial 
fpi'rit. Thofe who would afcrib^ this efFerfti^aty of 
the Italians to their luxury or polrtenefs-, or appiicd- 
tion CO the arts, need but confid^^r the Frendi' and 
EngHfh, whofe bravery is as inconteftibte as fbeir 
love for luxtiry, and their aflidoky in etsfrtithtYtt, 
The Italian hiftorians give us a mo#e fatirfii^Wy rei- 
fbn for this degeneracy ot their GdUMrymcn. They 
Ihew us how the fword was dropt at once by all the 
Italian fovcrergns ; whSe the Venetian arifloeracy 
was jealous of its fobje(J$s, the Fferentine dctfiO- 
cracy applitti itfelf entirely to cofnmerct. Rotte 
was governed by the priefts, and Naples l>y wdrti^, 
war then became the bufiri^fs of fokSers 6T fortune, 
who fpared one another, arid to <lfe aftoniAmentof 
the world, 'coufd engage* w^le day in v^t they 
calkd a battle, and refurn at tiighc to tlidr canpip 
wivhout the lead bloodfted. What 
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what has cfiiefly induced fevece moralifts to dc- 
daim againft refinement in the arts is the exatnpte 
tf anticnt Rome, which, joining to its poverty and 
tufticity, virtue and public Ipirit rofe to fuch a fuf* 
prizing height of grandeur and liberty ; but having 
' 'earned from its conquered provinces the Afiatic lux^ 
Jry, fell into every kind of corruption, whence arofe 
(edition and civil wars, attended at laft with the total 
iofs of liberty. All the Latin claffics whom we perufe 
in our infancy are full of thefe fentiments, and uni- 
Verfally afcribe the ruin of thefr ftate to the arts and 
tiches imported from the Eaft. But it would be ea- 
fy to prove that thefe writers miliook the caufe of 
the diforders in the Roman ^ftate^ and afcribed to 
luxury and the arts, what really proceeded from an 
ill modelled government and the unlimited extent of 
conquefts. Refinement on the pleafures and con veni- 
cncies of lifCj has no natural tendency to bbget vena- 
lity and corruption. The value which all men put 
upon any particular pleafure, depends on compari* 
fon and experience ; nor is a porter lefs greedy of 
mortey,' which he fpends on bacon and brandy, than 
ft courtier who purchafes champagne and oriolans. 

Riches are valuable at all times and to aU men, be- 
caufe they always purchafe pleafures, fuch as men 
are accuftbmed to and defire. Nor can any thing 
reftrain or regulate the love of money, but a fenfe of 
honour and virtue •, which if it be not nedrly equal 
at all times, will naturally abound moft in ages of 
knowledge and refinement. 
The liberties pf England fofar from decaying fince 
the improvements in the arts, have never Hourifhed 
fo much as during that period. Aiid though cor* 
ruption may feem to increafe of late years, this is 
chiefly to be afcribed to our eftablilhed liberty, when 
our princes have found the impofiibility of govern- 
ing without parliaments, or of terrifying parliaments 
by the phantom of prerogative. Not to mention 
' Eel that 
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that this corruption or venality prevails infinifdjr 
more among the clcdors than the clefted ; and therc-^ 
fore cannot jufily be afcribed to any refinements in 
luxury. 

If we confider the matter in a proper light, we 
fhall find that improvements in the arts are rather fa- 
vourable to liberty, and have a natural tendency to 
preferve if not produce a free government. In. rude 
unpoliflicd nations, where the arts are neglcdcd, alt 
the labour is bellowed on the cultivation of the 
ground : and the whole fociety is divided into two 
clafles, proprietors of land, and their vaffals or te- 
nants. The latter are neccffarily dependiant and fitted 
for flavery and fubjeftion ; cfpccially where they pof- 
fefs no riches, and are not valued for their knowledge 
in agriculture, as muft always be the cafe where the 
arts are ncglefted. The fortner naturally ereft 
themfelves into petty tyrants ; and muft either fub-. 
niit to an abfoluce mafter for the fake of peace and 
brder-, or, if they will preferve their independency, 
like the antient barons, they muft fall into feuds and 
contefts among themfelves, and throw the v»hol€ fo- 
ciety into fuch confufion, as is perhaps worfe thaa 
the moft defpotic government. But where luxury 
nourilhes commerce and induftry, the peafants by a 
proper cultivation of the land, become rich and indcr 
pendent, while the tradefm'en and merchants acquire 
a (hare of the property, and dravv authority and con- 
. iideration to tnat middling rank of tnen, who are the 
bcft and firmeft bafis of putJiic liberty. Thefe fub- 
niit not to flavery like the poor peafants, from pover- 
ty and meannefs of fpirit, and having no hopes of 
tyrannizing over others like the barons, they are 
not tempted for the fake of that gratification, to fub^ 
ifiit to the tyranny of their fovereign. They cove; 
equal laws, with which they may fecurc their properf 
Cy> and preferve them from monarchical, as well a* 
triftocratical tyranny ♦. 

• Hume's Effays, vol. i. p* 306. 
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M. 

MACHINES, There are many manufac- 
tures of fo exceedingly complicated a 
frame, that the price of labour, were it as low as 
poflible, would confume almoft all the profits. 
In fuchi machines have been introduce^, and arc 
of infinite benefit ; the experience of which has ex- 
tended them to a few other cafes, and in whatever 
"works they are ufed, they intalliblyjower the prices 
greatly of all the goods that are made by means of 
them. This is a faft fo well and univerfally known, 
that no perfon afligns the want of more to their 
not fully ahfwering the ends expefted, but in ge- 
neral, to an opinion embraced by fome, that, they 
ihould not be extended too far, on account of de- 
priving numbers of people of their employment ; 
but, as others have advanced arguments to the con- 
trary^ 1 ihall lay the ftate of the controverfy before 
the reader, arili afterwards endeavour to extradt the 
truth. 

Montefquieu-fays, ** Thofe machine's which arc 
.defigned to abridge art, are not always ufeful. If 
a piece of workmanfliip is of a moderate price, fuch 
as is equally agreeable to the maker and to the 
buyer, thole machines which would render the 
• manufaftory more fimple, or, in other words, di- 
minifii the number of workmen, would be perni- 
cious.** 

Another 4ikewife obferves, " Nor can there be 
' any reafon for difcduraging or difcontinuing thefe 
minute advantageous labours, till a kingdom is 
found (upon fome other accounts) to abate in its 
populoufiiefs. Hence it is, that all inventions which 
perform the work of twenty people with one pair 
ofhamds, are upon the whole detrimental, rather 
than ufeftil, in a well peopled country, except you 
E e 3 ' can 
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•can have furc and quick vent for what commodl-!- 
tics you thus produce. ** 

*M. de Boulainvillicrs enters more particularly 
into the debate : '* A malady," fays he, " is ex- 
panded over our arts. 1 would fpeak of machines 
which tend to fimplify and diminifh the labour in 
our manufaAures. The cabinets of our minifters 
are every day filled with projcfts for machines, 
proper for leffening the number of hands eniploy- 
cd in our fabrics. From hence it . refults, that ^ 
multitude of artizans in France are become ufelefs, 
and muft offer their induftry to others. I do not 
fp^ak only of fpripgs and movements ; all the ma- 
nufaftures^of tlie kirjgdom will foon form them- 
ielves ; they will be in no want of artizans. The 
firft objeft of manufaftures, is employment •, or, 
what is the fame thing, of giving fubfiftencc to a 
great number of men. Wandering from this prin- 
ciple, is contradicting the inftitution itfelf of the 
arts i h is diminiftiipg the number of pea; 6>r 
every time that we place bounds to fubfiftencc, we 
do the fame to pqpulation. So eftablilhed is'Ouf 
.prejudice, and fo generally is it received, than wp 
J are come to confound the produft of induftry with 
the mean§ of fubfiftence, which ought to create in- 
duftry; two things very different in their principle 
and objeS:. Let us fuppoie a manufadory to em? 
«pk)y ten thoufand citizeps ; and, on the other hand> 
'five -hundred machines, which produce the iame 
amount of labour, in the fameart. It is certain, 
that the firftrgives a living to a much/greater num-- 
ber of fubjcfts ; and therefqre conripleats a mucH 
jnore important objciSl. The maintenance'of ten 
thoufand artisans, wha draw their fuhfiftcnce from 
a branch of induftry, forms in the ftatc a multi- 
tude of other fmaller ttianufkiiihires. But cp fet the 
rinconvenience of this ? prejudice in the ftron^r 
light, we muft begin by curing another : I fpeak 
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to thofe who eftablifh it as a principle, that when 
a machine diminifhes the artizans of one am that 
they direftly apply themfelves to another. Since 
the tafte of mankind is fo very refined, and that 
one gr€at luxury always fucceeds another, the arts 
become fo complicated, that a man has not time, 
in the courfe of his life, to mailer above one. If 
*hc Ipfes that by any accident, he can never have 
any hope of replacing it : if it was not fo, we fhould 
not find in every revolution which happens in an 
^rt, fo many idle men, and fo great a number of 
tifdefs fubjeds. It is objefted, (and here lies the 
ftrength of their fyftem) that machines, in dimi- 
nifliing the price of labour, bring in great riches 
to. the ftate : but they do not bring in to their ac- 
count, the precarioils manner in which thefe riches 
are diftributed ; they concern only a fmall number 
of ^particulars, the proprietors of the machines. 
They cannot demonftrate geometrically, that a 
fum of ten millions, which circulates amongft fifty 
thoufand manufafturers, is better for the ftate than 
one of an hundred, which circulates amongft a 
thoufand *.*' 

Thefe are the chief writers I know, that are 
agsinji the introdilftio^ of machines. Let us now 
take a view of thofe that are/^r them. 

M. Bertrand fays, " It feems there are certain 
fpeculators who apprehend danger from. the intro- 
duftion of thofe machines, which fliorten labour : 
but if they fometimes diftrefs the workmen, it is 
never for a continuance. In a land of induftry, 
the lAore people the more employment, afid the 
greater choice. For example, one would have 
thought, that the difcovery of printing would have 
ftarved the copyifts -, inftead of which, there are 
more than ever. Befides the printers, compofitors, 

^ Leslnterets de la France mal entendusi torn. iii. p. 272, 
E e 4 corrcftors, 
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Qorndofs book^fcUers, paper-makers, there ar,p, 
a thoufand times more anchors than there were in 
the fifteenth c« ntury. And how many more work- 
men might yet have employment, if, like the in* 
duflrious Chinefe, we difcovered the admirable fc- 
cret of rewHitwiing written paper. It is faid, that 
near Pckin there is a village intirely inhabited by , 
workmen, who clean old paper. The neccffity of 
fubfiftencc, animares jnduftry, and doubles it f/* \ 

A fenfibic wnxr, in our own language, fpeaks • 
as follov/s upon r!;i:> fubjeft : '* Since the price of 
a manufaCiurc d 'pcnds 1o much on the wages paid, 
and the. numbers employed in making it, fo confe- 
qucntly t\u,fr.vsr that flia.ll be employed about it, 
i\\cchcr.pcr Vvill be the manufadlure. Now, in or- 
der to complcre a work by few hanjis, engines 
and machiiK's are contrived, to fupp!y the placcof 
a greater number ; by the help of which, the mdft 
curious pieces of art may be finifhed in. a little 
time, and at afmall expence. The Dutch, who 
never fpare induftry where money is to be got by 
it, yet make ufe of engines and machines, where- 
' ever they can rnake them anfwer the purpofe, and 
fave the cxpence of labour. Inftances of. this ap- 
, pear in the great numbe^of mill's, for fawing of 
ilones and wood, which, py t-he guidance of one 
or two men, perform the work of a multitude. 
Mere it may feem ftrange, that in a difcourfc con- 
cerning the benefit of employing our people, a re- 
comn.endarion fhould be ofFered of that which 
muft'deftroy the neceflity of their labour. ' Alt 
that can be alledgefi in anfwer to this is\ that fince 
other nations do make ufe of fuch engines, and are 
thereby enabled to oflfer their produftions at a low 
rate, it is in vain for us to perfevere in toilfome 
methods, which will lay us under an obligation to 

t Berne Mem. 1765. torn. ii. p. 119. 

demand 
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.Remand larger prices for our commodities, in prq-j 
gortipn to the greater cort in making them f." '.' 
/' In Sir James Stewart's Inquiry y I find the fub- 
jeft fully debated. " ,A machine which will 
abridge the labour of men, cannot be introduced^ 
\all at once^ into an extenfive manufafture^ withoqt 
throwing many people into idlenefs. The intro- 
duftions of machines can, I^think, in no other way 
prove hurtful by making people idle, than by the 
fuddennefs of it : and 1 have frequently obferved, 
. that all Ibdden revolutions, let them be ever fo ad- 
.yantageous, miift be accompanied with inconvc- 
niencies. I want to make a rampart crofs a river^ 
in order to ellablini a bridge, a mill, a fluice, &c^ 
for this purpofe I muft turn off the water, that is, 
flap the river : would it be a good objeftion againft 
my improvement to fay, that the water would over- . 
flow the neighbouring lands, as if I could be fuppot- 
^ed fo improvident, as not to have prepared a new 
channel tor it ? Machines flop the river ; it is the 
bufinefs of the ftate to make die new channel, as 
, it is the public which is to reap the benefit of the 
. fluice, ,lf the machine proves hurtful, it can only 
be becauTe it prefents the fl:ate wich an additional 
number of hinds bred to labour; confequently, if 
thefe are afterwards found without bread, it muft 
proceed from a want, of attention in the fl:atefman ; 
for an indufl:rious man made idle, may conftantly 
be employed to advantage, and with profit to hinx 
who employs him. What could an ad of natura- 
lization do more, than furnifli indufl:rious .han^s 
forced to be idle, and demanding employment ? 
Machines, therefore, I confider as a means of aug- 
menting (virtually) the number of the induftrious, 
without theexpence of feeding an additional num- 
ber : this by no means obfl;ru6ls natural or ufeful 

t Laws aizd Policy of England, &c. p* 42* 

population^ 
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population, for the moft obvious reafons. W^ 
nave ihcwn how population muft go on in propor- 
tion to fcrbfflhnce, and in proportion to induftry. 
^ow the machrrrc cats nothing, fo does not di- 
TOin?fh induftry ; and induftry '(in -our age at Jcaft) 
Is in no danger of being over-ftociced in any well- 
Governed ftate ; for, kt aFl the world copy your 
fmprovements, they ftiH wiH be the fcholars^ And 
if, en :the cfontrary, in -the introdudtion of ma- 
fihiaes, you .are found to be the fcholars of other 
narions, in that cafe, you are brought to the di- 
lemma of accepting the invention, with all its in* 
'conveniencies, or oT renouncing every foreign com- 
munication. U^pon the whole, daily experience 
dHiews the advantage and improvement acquired by 
the^introduiSion ot madhines. Let the inconve- 
,iiiencies .complained of be ever fo feverely felt, 
'kt a'ftatdfmah'be ever fb carclefs in relieving^thofc 
who lire forced to'be Idle, all thefe.inconvenicncies 
are only temporary: the advantage is permanent, 
2^nd thic neceflTuy oF introducing every method oiF 
dbridging Idbour and expence, in order to fupply 
^the wants of luxuriouis maiikindv^ is abfolutely in- 
difpeilfablc, according to modern policy, accord- 
injg to experience, and according to reafon. An 
cxpedient'found to operate moft admirable efFefts 
•in reducing the price of trmnufaftures (in thofe 
countries Where living rsrendcred dear by a hurtful 
competition among the inhabitants for the fublift- 
:cnce produced) is the invention and introduftion 
of madlines. There is no folidity in the objec-» 
tions to them -, and if there were, we are not at 
yr^fent.in.queft df placesiforfeeding the poor, but 
'for accumulating the wealth of a trading nation, 
*by enibling the induftrious to feed themfelves, at 
the expence df foreigners. The introdudlion of 
machipesis found to reduce prices in a furprifing 
manner : and ff they have the t&d;, of taking bread 

from 
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from liundreds. Formerly employed in pcriformiag 
tlieir fimple operation, they have that alio of giving 
bread to thoulands, by extending numberlefs bran- 
ches of ingenuity, which, without the machines^ 
would have remained circumfcribed within very 
narrow limits. What progrefs has not building 
made within thefe hundred years ? Who doubts 
that the conveniency of great iron worlcs, and faw-j 
mills, prompts many to build ? And this tafte 
lias contributed greatly to increafe, not diminilh, 
the number of carpenters and fmiths, as well as to 
extend navigation, 1 Ihall only add, in faveur of 
fuch expedients, that experience fhews the advan- ^ 
tage gained by certain machines, is more thaii 
enough to compenfate every inconvenience arifing 
from confolidated profits, and expenfive living ; and 
that the fifft inventors gain there, by a fuperiority 
which nothing but adopting the f^^me invention cm 
frpunterbal^nce *•** 

It appears clearly to me, that the writers for 
machines have greatly the advantage of the argu- 
ment. Montelquieu's fuppofition of the moderate 
price between buyer and feller, deftroys the total 
tffeft of his opini(^n j becaufe, there is no fuch thing 
^ that moderate price : the moment one mercan^ 
tile nation offers manufaftures cheaper than ano- 
ther, it will command the trade, be the former 
J price as moderate as m^y be, and ftarve the rival 
workmen. 

Mr. Harte likewife condemns their ufe, only in 
cafe.oF not poffeifing a fare and jquitk :oent for the 
floods thus .f reduced^ but the very end of machines is 
the aequifition of fuch a quick vent ; nor can any 
fale be fo fure, as that which is founded upon 
cheapnefs of price. If the machine docs not an- 
swer thefe purpofes, it will fall of itfelf. 

f Priija|)Ics of- Political Oeconoiriy, vol. i p. 1 19. 

7 M. dc 
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M. de Eoulainvilliers's objeftion to machine^i 
is founded upon their taking bread from numbers, 
^ho^he infills, cannot earn it by a new employ- 
ment j and affcrts, that the riches procured by thern 
are ufelefs, from the few hands they come into. 
But Sir James Stewart fully anfwcrs tjie two firft 
cf thefe objections, by proving, that machines give 
employment to thouiands, by an additional con- 
fumption. The objeftion to the inequality of the 
poffefljon of the riches acquired by machines, is 
not, indeed, exprefsly anfwered ; becaufe, it is fuch 
an one as nobody could have expefted. M. de B, 
Jhould certainly have remembered, that money 
cannot enter a trading manufafturing country with- 
out. circulating 5 and it cannot circulate, without 
caufing employment : indeed, the very term means 
no more, than payment for merchandize, goods, 
or labour, received. The objedion to the ufe of 
machines, therefore, urged by thefe authors, are 
more than anfwered by the others, and the point 
cftablifhed, that it is highly expedient to ufe them. 
But 1 (liall venture a few remarks, before I difmiis 
the fubjeft, on thofe points, which I think the 
above quoted writers for machines, have not fully 
cxplsulncd. ' » 

The examples there produced, Qf the praftice of 
other nations, are very pertinent. If the French 
or Dutch underfell us, by means of machines, it 
would be highly impolitic not to copy th*em. I 
have already remarked, the danger pf being under- 
fold by foreigners, even in one article, and (hewn 
that the Jofs of feveral, and laftly, of a whole 
trade, follows that of a trifle. The French begin 
to underfell us in a commodity at Lifbon, the ma- 
nufafturing of which employs five thoufand induf- 
tripus hands. In this fituation, a machine is in- 
vented, which will make the old quantity of that 
<:omniodity, with the labour only of one thgufand 

hands : 
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bands : it is eftablifhed, and the trade regained ae 
once, with fecurity. Jn this cafe, four thoufand 
hands, arc rendered, idle, and deprived of bread* 
Let me even extend the fappofition farther than is 
neccffary, and fuppofe the'legiflature to take na 
care to provide them with fre(h employment, the 
misfortun^is a very great one : but let us reverfe 
the medal ; inftead of aJling in this manner, we 
aim only, by common means, to regain the mar- 
ket, andofcourfe meet with nofuccefs. They in- - 
creafe their exportations, and, in the courfe of ten . 
or a dozen years, we find our exportation of this 
commodity at an end, dwindled to noihing. The 
difference of thefe cafes is only that of four thou* 
fand at once being out of employment in the one> 
and four hundred annually in the other : but then 
comes a difference infinitely greacer ; with this. 
branch, our rivals have wormed us out of three or 
four others; and at the end of twenty years more, 
V.ry probably have driven us fairly out of the 
whole trade, to the deprivation (though gradually) 
of the work of forty thoufand people. Let no one 
imagine this fuppofition too extended. View the 
^ prefent ftate of our* Levant and Spanifh exporr 
rations; recolleft what they were onc^; ipufl dread 
the being underfold in a yard of tape as a fure 
fore-runner of the lofs of a whole trade. No one 
furely can, in this cafe, aflert, that the machine is 
not of very fuperior benefit. Let us imagine ano- 
thercafe. 

In^ the infancy of a new manufadlure, which 
• bids fair, if wrought cheap enough, to be of con* 
fiderable importance, difficulties are found in fix- 
ing a proper price for exportation ; the labour re- 
quifite is much, and corn plicated -, the afpeftof the 
undertaking lowers. A machine is introduced 
that Amplifies the performance, and lowers the 
price forty per cent : exportation fucceeds, the ma- 

nufa(ftur 
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iiufa^flurc flourifiies, and the nation is enriched^ 
Where is the mifcbief of this machine ? M. Bou- 
laiavilliers makes no diftinftions. How mai%y in? 
habitants the lefs does this country pofiefs on ac<< 
count of our prefcnt machines, our filk^miHs,. 
our ftocking-fralmes, virater-mills, windH)ills, ironf 
and copper works ? 

Foreigners are in pofleffion of a branch of eit- 
^xwtation, wrought by induftrious hands, out of 
which we want to -beat them. In what manner 
fiball wc form the endeavour? By the expenfive 
round of labour, or by a machine ? It is odds, if the; 
tirft" anfwers 5 the invention of the latter inlure* 
fucccfs f. 
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